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LETTER  XCI. 

Syracufe,  2  ah  June  1792. 

My  intention  was  to  have  travelled 
from  Girgenti  to  Caftro  Giovanni ;  the  En?ia 
of  the  ancients,  famous  for  its  grove,  its 
blooming  fields,  and  the  fable  of  the  rape  of 
Proferpine  :  carried  off  by  Pluto  while  me  was 
gathering  flowers.  From  thence,  I  mould 
have  ridden  through  the  country  to  Syracufe  : 
but  we  learned  that  the  air  of  Caftro  Giovanni 
is  bad,  at  this  feafon  of  the  year ;  and  there- 
fore determined  to  flop  on  the  coaft,  at  Terra- 
nova. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21ft,  we  journeyed 
Vol.  IV.  B  through 
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through  barren  fields  to  Palma  ;  and,  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  as  we  entered 
this  handfome  little  town,  the  beams  of  the 
fun  were  glowing  hot.  Near  the  walls,  the 
country  is  v/ell  watered,  and  rich  in  vegeta- 
tion. The  almond  trees,  which  are  in  great 
numbers,  grow  to  a  confiderable  fize  ;  and  the 
St.  John's  bread  Kkewjfe  is  very  Jarge,  and  has 
a  confpicuous  and  beautiful  appearance.  Its 
ftrong  fcions  fpring  round  it  near  the  root, 
bend  back  again  to  the  earth,  and  there  take 
root  themfelves  ;  fo  that  a  fingle  tree,  with  its 
branching  family,  appears  a  little  grove. 

A  letter  of  recommendation,  from  the 
friendly  Canon  Spoto,  gained  us  accefs  to  a 
fpacious  palace  in  Palma  ;  where  we  flept  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day.  Warm  as  thefe 
fouthern  climates  are,  you  generally  find  plea- 
fant  and  cool  retreats  in  the  houfes.  The 
ftrong  walls  repel  the  heat,  and  the  apartments 
are  very  lofty.  You  feldom  fufFer  much  from 
the  heat  during  the  day,  while  under  the  roof ; 
but  rather  in  the  evening,  after  having  been 
into  the  open  air,  and  when  the  walls  have 
been  warmed  through.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  heat  of  the  night  will  frequently  not  fufFer 
you  to  fleep :  yet  that  the  greater  heat  of  the 

day 
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day  makes  you  fleepy.  The  fame  indeed,  in 
a  certain  degree,  may  be  faid  of  Germany : 
although  the  morning  and  evening  dew  there 
falls  much  more  copioufly  than  in  thefe  coun- 
tries ;  where  the  delightful  dew-air,  which  is 
fo  great  a  reiterative,  cannot  always  be  en- 
joyed, and  never  in  the  fame,  abundance  as 
in  our  country.  The  flies  here  are  very 
teafing,  by  day ;  and  filk  gauze,  thrown  over 
the  face,  is  quite  neceffary  for  the  traveller 
who  wi(hes  to  fieep. 

Palma  belongs  to  the  Prince  of  Lampedufa,; 
and,  in  the  year  1779,  contained  little  more 
than  five  thculand  inhabitants  :  though  its  pre- 
fent  population  is  ettimated  at  nine  thoufaiid  ; 
which  mcreaje  may  be  attributed  to  a  rich  ful- 
phur  mine.  This  town  was  firft  built  in  the 
year  1637,  '°7  a  pcr^oa  °f  family  of 

Cbiavo  Monte. 

Not  far  from  Pal  ma  white  partridges  are 
found,  on  a  hill  near  the  fea,  which  have  re- 
mained there  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  : 
though  the  place  they  came  from  is  not 
known.  They  frequently  couple  with  other 
partridges  ;  and  the  young  brood  then  confifts 
of  both  kinds.  The  common  partridge  of 
the  ill  and  is  grey,  with  white  fpots,  and  flefh 
B  2  of 
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of  a  high  red  colour  on  the  beak.  They 
nave  a  refemblance  to  the  Guinea  hen. 

We  rode  to  Alicata,  in  the  afternoon ;  near 
Whicn  town  is  a  charming  long  hill,  the  fouth 
fide  of  which  wards  off*  the  heat.  It  is  em- 
bellished with  country  houfes  and  verdant 
orchards,  and  watered  by  rich  fprings  ;  which 
like  wife  reirefli  the  neighbouring  country, 
where  they  arife  through  fubterranean  paf- 
lages. 

People  in  Germany  have  falfe  ideas  con- 
cerning the  fummer  drynefs  of  vegetation  in 
hot  countries.  In  open  unfhaded  and  fcan- 
tily  watered  paftures,  I  grant  that  the  grafs 
above  the  furface  is  parched  ;  and  that,  during 
the  hot  months,  on  Inch  the  cows  eat  what 
may  more  properly  be  called  hay  than  grafs : 
but  the  herds  of  cattle  are  then  paftured  on  the 
mountains,  where  the  grafs  remains  frefh;  and 
the  meadows  which  are  then  burnt  up  afford 
them  frefh  fodder  in  the  winter.  Accuftomed 
to  this  air,  and  taking  root  in  a  very  fruitful 
foil,  the  trees  are  clothed  in  a  lovely  green  ; 
and  both  hills  and  valleys,  if  nature  do  but 
favour  them  with  water,  afford  a  rich  vegeta- 
tion of  herbage  and  foliage  :  of  the  polifhed 
verdure  of  which  we  northern  people  can 

form 
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form  no  Idea.  Several  of  the  African  plants 
of  our  hot  houfes  have  this  colour,  this  ful- 
nefs,  and  this  polifh. 

Altcatu%  Licatay  or  Leocata^  Is  a  pleafant 
town  ;  built  partly  upon  a  hill,  and  partly  be- 
low it,  on  the  fea  fide.  A  fortrefs  is  creeled 
on  a  fmall  cape,  adjoining  to  the  towrn,  that 
extends  into  the  fea.  At  prefent  the  hill,  tak- 
ing its  name  from  the  town,  is  called  Monte  di 
Licata  *.  Cluverius  imagined  it  to  be  the 
Ec?wmos  of  the  ancients. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Alicata,  was 
eftimated,  by  Amico,  at  10,960.  He  is  an 
authentic  writer,  but,  during  the  lad  thirty 
years,  the  numbers  in  molt  of  the  royal  towns 
have  decreafed,  in  confequence  of  various  op- 
preffions,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  baro- 
nial towns.  Though  the  inhabitants,  parti- 
cularly the  lefler  nobility,  juftly  complain  of 
the  Barons,  yet  they  are  lefs  opprefled  by 
them  than  when  immediately  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  King :  for,  as  the  road  is  al- 
ways open  to  complaint,  and  as  by  govern- 
ment the  refpect  for  the  rights  of  the  Barons 
is  more  willingly  diminifhed  than  iacreafed, 


*  Lex.  Top.  Sic. 
B3 
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the  latter  are  obliged  to  exercife  great  precau- 
tion when  they  affert  thefe  rights. 

Alicata  was  taken  and  burned,  in  the  year 
J553i  by  tne  Turks;  and  their  allies,  the 
French  *. 

This  town  ftands  where  Phintla  formerly 
flood :  a  place  which  was  founded  by  the 
Agrigentine  tyrant,  Phintias ;  a  contemporary 
of  Pyrrhus.  It  was  to  this  place  that  he 
brought  the  inhabitants  of  Gela,  282  years  be- 
fore Chrift,  after  he  had  deftroyed  that  mother 
town  of  Agrigentum. 

On  the  2 2d  of  June,  we  rode  all  the  fore 
part  of  the  day  ;  till,  about  eleven  o'clock,  we 
arrived  at  Terranova.  Near  Alicata,  we 
crofTed  the  mouth  of  the  river  Fimne  Salfo  ; 
the  largeft  ftream  in  the  ifland,  and  formerly 
called  the  Himeras.  It  divides  the  Val  di  Maz- 
zara  from  the  Val  di  Noto9  in  which  we  now 
are.  The  heat  became  very  great  as  the 
morning  advanced.  The  debilitating  fcirocco 
blew  ;  and  the  very  fea  appears  unwillingly  to 
feel  its  influence.  Though  it  is  attended 
with  very  little  current  of  air,  yet,  when  it 
prevails,  the  waves  of  the  fea  foam  and  roar, 

*  Fazell*. 

and 
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and  it  feems  as  if  its  influence  was  more 
ftrongly  felt  in  this  element  than  in  the  lighter 
air.  It  brings  humidity  :  the  clothes  adhere 
to  the  body  at  its  touch,  the  marrow  feems 
melted  in  the  bones,  and  fpleen  and  melan- 
choly afflicT:  the  heart.  Cold  bathing  and 
cooling  beverage,  with  fruit,  or  a  draught  of 
generous  wine,  and  ftill  more  effectually  ice 
and  repofe,  are  the  remedies  by  which  it  may 
be  refifted. 

The  founders  both  of  ancient  and  of  mo- 
dern towns  naturally  chofe  the  countries  that 
were  well  watered  ;  and  Terranova  enjoys  the 
bleffings  which  frefh  vegetation  and  excellent 
fruits  afford. 

Here  flood  the  ancient  Gela*,  to- which  a 
colony  was  led  by  Antiphemus  from  Rhodes, 
and  Entimus  from  Crete  ;  who  joined  in  com- 
munity forty-five  years  after  the  founding  of 
Syracufe,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  23d  Olym- 
piad, 686  years  before  Chrift.  It  was  built 
near  the  river  Gdas^  from  which  the  town 
took  its  name.  An  ancient  Greek  fcholiaft, 
upon  Pindar,  calls  the  river  Gelon ;  and  it  is 
now  called  by  the  modern  name  of  the  town, 

*  Thuc.  1.  vi.  p.  380. 

B  4.  Terranova. 
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Terranova.  Not  far  from  Terranova,  on  the 
fouth-weft  more,  a  Doric  pillar  lies  thrown 
down  :  a  folitary  token  of  the  former  gran- 
deur of  Gela. 

The  territory  of  Gela  was  extenfive,  and 
the  place  itfelf  large.  It  was  called  «VU>  by 
the  poet  Callimachus :  a  word  which  is  only 
ufed  to  denote  great  cities.  It  is  likewife 
called,  by  Virgil,  Immanis  Gela  *.  Another 
interpretation  of  the  word  immanis  derives  it 
from  the  tyrants,  who  fome  of  them  governed 
and  others  were  natives  of  Gela.  I  grant  that 
immanis  is  generally  ufed  to  exprefs  a  cruel 
and  favage  nature  :  but  the  circumftance  that 
Gela  was  governed  by  tyrants  did  not  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  other  towns  in  Sicily.  Gelo, 
Hiero  the  Firft,  and  Thrafybuius,  three  fons 
of  Dinomenes,  who  fucceffively  governed 
Syracufe,  were  natives  of  Gela.  Gelo,  one  of 
the  greateft  and  beft  men  of  Grecian  times, 
ruled  becaufe  he  was  refpc&ed  ;  not  becaufe 
he  was  powerful.  The  character  of  Hiero 
was  more  equivocal ;  though  he  was  praiiocl 

f  In  fight  of  the  Geloan  fields  we  pafs ; 

And  the  large  walls,  where  mighty  Gela  was. 

Dryfen-  :  Mn,      3.  922. 
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by  Pindar  and  Simotiides,  both  great  poets, 
Thrafybulus,  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  was 
a  tyrant. 

The  great  tragic  poet,  iEfchylus,  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  old  age  in  Gela ;  after  he 
had  quitted  Athens  in  difguft.  One  day, 
while  he  was  fleeping,  an  eagle  that  was  bear- 
ing a  tortoife,  wifhing  to  break  its  hard  {hell, 
let  it  fall  upon  the  bare  fkull  of  the  poet ;  mif- 
taking  it  for  a  ftone  :  and  thus  died  iEfchy- 
lus. Paufanias*,  a  philofopher  and  phyfi- 
cian,  the  friend  and  difciple  of  Empedocles, 
and  Timogenes  the  philofopher,  the  difciple 
of  Theophraftus,  were  both  of  Gela. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  93d  Olympiad, 
4.03  years  before  Chrift,  Himilco,  the  general 
of  the  Carthaginians,  after  he  had  deftroyed 
Agrigentum,  fell  with  his  whole  army  on  the 
territories  of  Gela  and  Camarina.    From  the 
banks  of  the  Gelas,  near  the  city  Gela,  he 
took  a  colofTal  ftatue  cf  Apollo,  and  fent  it  to 
Tyrus :  the  mother  city  of  Carthage  :  and, 
when  Alexander  befieged  Tyrus,  the  citizens 
accufed  this  ftatue  of  favouring  the  enemy. 
The  Carthaginian  fortified  his  camp ;  expect- 
ing that  Dionyfius,  who  by  power  and  arti- 
st Not  Paufanias  the  writer. 

fice 
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fice  had  lately  obtained  the  fovereignty  of  Sy* 
racufe,  would  march  again  ft  him  with  a  great 
army.  The  Gelenfes  determined  to  fend  their 
wives  and  children  to  Syracufe  ;  but  the  wo- 
men fled  to  the  altars,  and  fo  preffingly  en- 
treated the  men  to  fuffer  them  to  mare  in  the 
dangers  of  war  that  they  were  permitted  to 
remain. 

The  Gelenfes  frequently  fallied  on  the  foe  ; 
and,  profiting  by  their  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, killed  and  took  many  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians. They  fought  valiantly  ;  though  their 
walls  began  to  be  mattered,  and  breaches 
were  made  by  the  deftruclive  battering  rams  : 
but  what  the  day  deftroyed  the  night  re- 
paired ;  and  women  and  children  laboured 
at  the  work,  while  the  men  remained  under 
arms.  Their  defence  was  truly  undaunted  ; 
though  their  city  was  not  very  ftrong,  their 
walls  were  in  ruins,  and  no  allies  were  come 
to  their  aid. 

At  length,  Dionyfius  arrived  with  a  mixed 
army  ;  from  Syracufe,  the  allied  Grecians  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  foldiers  that  he  had  ta- 
ken into  pay  :  but  he  was  defeated,  in  a  battle 
againft  the  Carthaginians,  was  conftrained  to 
fend  the  citizens  of  Gela  away  by  night  to 

Syracufe, 
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Syracufe,  and  the  enemy  took  poffefiion  of  the 
place  *. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gela  were  fent  from  Sy- 
racufe to  Leon-tium  ;  but  they  muft  foon  after 
have  returned  to  their  native  place,  for  Gela 
took  pah  with  Dion  agaraft  the  younger  Dio- 
nyfiiH  !\ 

In  the  fecond  year  of  the  117th  Olym- 
piad, y_>9  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift, 
Agathoqles,  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  accufed  the 
Gelenfes  of  taking  part  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians, put  more  han  four  thoufand  citizens  to 
death,  and  obliged  the  reft  to  give  him  all  the 
coined  and  uncoined  gold  and  filver 

Gela  was  deftroyed  by  Phintias,  the  tyrant 
of  Agrigentum,  282  years  before  Chrift,  in  the 
firft  year  of  the  1 24th  Olympiad. 

The  modern  town,  cTerra?iova^  was  founded 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by 
the  Emperor  Frederic  the  Second.  The 
number  of  the  inhabitants  thirty  years  ago 
was  eftimated  at  7076,  by  Amico  §.      It  i* 

*  Diod.  1.  xiii.  vol.  i.  p.  630. 
-j-  Diod.  h  xiv.  vol.  ii-  p.  So. 
J  Diod.  1.  xix.  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 
§  Lex.  Top.  Sic. 

a  baronial 
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a  baronial  town,  and  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Monteleone. 

On  the  23d,  wepafled  the  river  Tcrranova, 
the  ancient  Gelas ;  leaving  the  fea  behind  us 
on  the  right,  and  palling  through  the  country 
of  the  Gelenfes  :  the  fertility  of  which  has  in 
all  ages  been  fo  famous.  I  never  beheld 
ftronger  ftubble  ;  and,  where  the  corn  was  not 
yet  cut,  although  on  fields  which  had  fuffered 
this  year  for  the  want  of  rain,  the  crops  even 
there  could  fcarcely  be  called  moderate. 

We  arrived  at  the  little  town  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria di  Nifcemi,  which  is  built  on  a  hill,  before 
the  morning  fun  became  too  powerful.  As 
we  appeared  to  be  in  a  wretched  inn,  we  were 
looking  round  for  a  cloifter,  when  a  well- 
dreffed  perfon  defired  us  to  follow. him,  in 
a  friendly  manner,  and  took  us  to  the  houfr 
of  his  fon  ;  who  was  the  Scrlvano  of  the  town. 
As  fooa  as  we  had  alighted,  a  number  of  peo- 
ple had  collected  round  us,  and  our  chamber 
was  prefently  full  of  inquifitive  babblers ; 
who  all  came,  as  they  faid,  per  dimqftrar  una 
piccolo,  atten%ione  a  gll  fignori  forejlicrl :  to 
(hew  a,  little  attention  to  the  foreign  gentle- 
men ; 
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men  :  but  in  reality  to  gratify  their  own  in- 
fatiable  curiofity. . 

Among  them,  there  was  an  old  pried  ;  of 
whofe  company,  like  the  reft,  we  began  to  be 
impatient  :  but  of  which  we  were  afterward 
much  afhamed.  After  many  queftions  con- 
cerning our  travels,  and  giving  us  friendly 
council,  he  departed  ;  but  foon  returned  with 
letters  of  recommendation  :  and,  not  fatisfied 
with  that,  gave  our  muleteer  an  Italian  cock 
to  be  eaten  by  us  on  the  road. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  faw  many  large  cork 
trees ;  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  Caliagi- 
roue.  This  place,  which  contains  more  than 
feventeen  I  thoufand  inhabitants,  by  paying  a 
voluntary  gift  to  the  King,  is  almoft  freed 
from  taxes  ;  and  is  endowed  with  commercial 
privileges,  greater  than  thofe  of  any  other 
town.  A  colonnade,  rather  grand  than  beau- 
tiful, which  the  citizens  have  built  on  a 
height  to  enjoy  the  open  air,  and  a  fpacious 
high  road,  in  the  continuation  of  which  they 
are  now  employed,  denote  the  activity  of  the 
inhabitants  ;  who  feel  their  growing  power. 
The  town  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  its  origin  is 
doubtful ;  though  it  certainly  exifted  in  the 
times  of  the  Saracens,  and  probably  more 

5  early : 
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early:  as  the  height  and  the  furrounding 
lands  muft  at  all  times  have  given  delight. 

Yefterday,  foon  after  we  had  left  Caltagi- 
rone,  we  beheld  iEcna  ;  towering  behind  the 
intervening  mountains.  The  road  br plight  us. 
through  fertile  and  well  cultivated  countries  ; 
and  we  again  faw  hills  that  were  fhaded  with 
trees. 

We  left  the  little  town  of  Mlnoe  on  a  hill, 
lying  on  our  right.  It  was  formerly  inha- 
bited by  the  Siculi,  called  Menai  *,  and  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  famous  Ducttius ;  the  leader 
or  King  of  the  Siculi  ;  who,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  Sift  Olympiad,  450  years  before  Chrift, 
tranfported  the  inhabitants  to  the  plains  near 
the  temple  of  the  Pollcl :  from  which  the  new 
town  was  called  Palica. 

Thefe  Gods  were  fuppofed  to  be  the  twin 
fons  of  Zeus  and  the  Nymph  iEtna  :  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  Thalia.  Their  temple  was 
famed  for  its  antiquity,  and  the  facred  terror 
it  infpired.  We  are  told,  by  Diodorus,  it  had 
hot  and  apparently  glowing  fprings  ;  which 
role  from  boiling  gulphs,  out  of  craters  of  no 
great  circumference,   but  of  immeafurable 

*  I  agree  with  Cluverius,  and  read  Mwci$  in  Diodorus ; 
inflcad  of  the  common  reading,  Nea*. 

depth, 
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depth.  The  ftench  of  the  fulphur  is  fo 
great  that  no  one  has  ever  yet  entirely  been 
at  the  place.  The  deep  bubbling  water  roars 
fearfully  ;  but  never  overflows,  or  fails. 

Here  the  moft  folemn  oaths  were  fworn  ; 
and  Diodorus  affirms  that  perjury  was  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  punifhment.  The  oath 
put  an  end  to  the  moft  intricate  difputes. 
Even  (laves  found  refuge  here  a  gain  ft  their 
cruel  and  angry  mafters  \  who  durft  not  for- 
cibly take  them  away,  but  were  obliged  to 
give  them  the  fecurity  of  the  oath  :  i  nor  was 
there  an  example  known,  fays  Diodorus,  of  a 
mafter  who  did  not  keep  this  oath. 

The  temple  was  built  in  a  commanding 
fituation  :  and  was  "embellifhed  with  colon- 
nades, and  other  pleafing  objects  *• 

After 

*  According  to  the  fable,  the  Nymph  zStna,  or  Thalia, 
for  fo  Macrobius  calls  her,  being  pregnant  by  Jupiter  and 
fearful  of  the  wrath  of  juno,  wiihed  that  the  earth  might 
open.  Her  wifli  was  accomplished;  and,  when  ftje  was 
delivered  of  the  twins,  they  were  called  Pa'ici :  from  the 
words  TruXtv  and  tsvxi :  again  and  to  go  :  becaufe  they  came 
back  out  of  the  earth.  According  to  others,  they  were  the 
fame  who  became  fo  famous  under  the  names  of  Cailor 
and  Pollux.  They  were  called  Palici ;  becaufe  they 
alternately  lived  one  month  in  Olympus  and  the  next  ia 
the  infernal  regions :  from  which  they  continually  re- 
turned 
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After  Ducetius  had  built  Palica  and  had 
furrounded  it  with  good  walls,  he  divided  the 
territorial  lands  among  the  citizens  ;  and  the 
excellence  of  the  foil  and  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  foon  rendered  it  a  refpe&able 
place.  But  the  profperity  of  Palica  was  of 
ihort  duration,  for  it  was  quickly  deftroyed  *. 

Wc  were  prevented  from  vifiting  theie 
bubbling  fprings,  both  by  the  badnefs  of  the 
air  round  them  and  the  length  of  our  day's 
journey.  A  living  Sicilian  author  fays — 1 
"  The  lake  of  Pallet  is  ftill  full  of  fulphu- 
"  reus  and  highly  infalubrious  water  :  fo  that 
"  to  remain  near  it  is  dangerous  both  to  man 
"  and  beaft.  Its  breadth  is  about  a  hundred 
9  paces." 

turned,  from  the  time  that  the  immortal  Pollux  obtained 
permiflion  of  Zeus  to  (hare  his  immortality  with  the 
mortal  Caftor,  who  had  flam  Lynceus  and  was  afterward 
killed  by  Idas.  Initead  of  pitiguis  ubi  et  placabilis  afa 
Diana  (Virg.  JEn.  vii.  763)  fome  read  Palki:  and  Ser- 
vius  lays  that  men  were  firft  lacrificed  to  thefe  Gods,  but 
that  they  then  accepted  other  facrinces  in  expiation : 
therefore  Virgil  calls  the  altar  placabilis  :  or  placable.  I 
muft  further  remark  of  the  fons  of  Leda  that,  according 
to  fome,  it  was  Pollux,  but  according  toothers  Caftor,  who 
was  immortal. 

*  Diod.  lib.  xi.  vol.  i.  p.  471. 

About 
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About  ten  in  the  forenoon,  we  arrived  at  the 
little  town  of  Palagonia ;  which  is  built  on  a 
height  and  overlooks  a  charming  vale.  This 
fituation  and  this  name  lead  me  to  think  it 
highly  probable  that  the  temple  flood  in  the 
valley.  The  town  is  the  native  place  of  the 
Princes  of  Palagonia;  one  of  whom  built  the 
grotefque  palace,  between  Solanto  and  Paler- 
mo, which  I  have  already  defcribed. 

In  the  afternoon,  over  a  fruitful  country, 
we  beheld  Mount  iEtna  in  its  whole  extent. 
We  left  the  lake  Beveria  on  our  left ;  which 
abounds  in  fifh,  particularly  eels,  and  birds. 
The  river  Leonardo  flows  through  it ;  which 
the  ancients  called  the  Liffus  ;  and,  foon  after 
it  has  left  the  lake,  it  paries  by  Lentinz :  but, 
as  it  frequently  overflows,  it  renders  the  air  of 
that  town  very  unhealthy.  W e  contemplated 
the  fertile  fields  which,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts of  the  ancients,  excited  furprife  in 
Hercules  * ;  and  they  ftill  fupport  the  fame 
they  formerly  obtained. 

During  the  whole  day,  we  had  feen  fmoke 
afcend  not  only  out  of  the  upper  mouth  of 
iEtna  but  like  wife  from  a  lower  part ;  where, 
fome  months  ago,  a  new  aperture  burfl  forth, 
*  Diod.  lib.  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  270. 

Vol.  IV.  C  When 
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When  it  was  dark,  we  faw  the  red  ftream  of 
lava. 

You  cannot  but  admire  our  good  fortune, 
at  not  only  having  vifited  Vefuvius  during  its 
eruption  but  iEtna,  likewife,  at  a  time  when 
it  ailumed  every  beauty,  and  was  clothed  in  all 
its  fertility. 

We  had  a  letter  from  the  beautiful  young 
Princefs  Leonforte,  of  Palermo,  which  gained 
us  admiflion  to  a  convenient  houfe  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town  of  Lentini ;  where  the  air 
is  lefs  unhealthy.  This  place  contains  rather 
more  than  four  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  lies 
at  the  foot  of  a  height  ;  at  the  top  of  which 
Charles  the  Fifth  built  a  new  town,  that  he 
might  allure  the  inhabitants  to  change  their 
bad  air  for  a  better.  He  called  this  town  Car- 
lentini y  and  it  contains  nearly  three  thoufand 
people. 

Lentini  is  a  fmall  remainder  of  the  formerly 
flouriQiing  and  mighty  Leontium  :  on  which, 
in  the  tirft  year  of  the  13th  Olympiad,  726 
years  before  Chrift,  the  Ghalcidenfes*  from 
Eubaci)  who  fix  years  before  had  founded  the 
Sicilian  Naxos,  had  made  a  defcentj  under 
the  conduct  of  the  fame  Theocles  whom  they 
had  followed  from  Greece  ;  and  fettled  here, 
1  after 
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after  they  had  driven  out  the  Siculi,  who  were 
the  former  inhabitants  of  Leontium*. 

The  fame  fate  attended  the  Leontini  as 
befel  the  other  Greek  colonies  of  Sicily :  who 
were  frequently  opprefled  by  tyrants,  and  as 
frequently  recovered  their  freedom.  Phalaris, 
the  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  one  of  thefe  op- 
preffors,  took  away  their  arms ;  and,  with  the 
policy  of  defpotifm,  introduced  luxury  :  fo  that 
to  fay  "  The  Leontini  are  always  at  their 
bottle"  became  proverbial. 

Leontium  was  the  caufe  of  the  firft  attack 
made  upon  Syracufe  by  the  Athenians.  The 
Leontini  were  then  at  war  with  the  Syracu- 
fians  ;  and  all  the  towns  of  Doric  origin,  except 
Camarina,  took  part  with  the  latter :  and  with 
the  former  the  Camarini,  and  all  the  towns 
that  derived  their  origin  from  the  Chalci- 
denfes.  The  arrogant  power  of  the  Syracu- 
fians  oppreifed  the  Leontini ;  who  fent  am- 
balTadors  to  Athens  demanding  affiftance. 
One  of  thefe  ambaffadors  was  the  famous  phi- 
lofopher,  and  orator,  Gorgias  ;  who  exceeded 
his  contemporaries  in  the  reputation  of  elo- 
quence:  though  his  oratory  chiefly  confided 
Jn  ftudied  artifice,  antithefis,  and  the  tricks  of 

*  Thuc.  lib.  vi.  p.  379. 

C  2  rhetoric; 
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rhetoric  ;  unlike  the  high  and  irrefiftible  elo- 
quence of  Pericles,  which  extorted  praife  even 
from  the  comic  poets.  Ariftophanes  fays  of 
him  —  "The  Olympic  Pericles  fpeaks  in 
"  thunder  and  lightning;  and  confounds  all 
"  Greece."  And  Eupolis,  of  whom  we  have 
ibtne  fragments,  declares,  "  Conviction  fat 
"  upon  his  lips  :  it  was  fafcination  to  hear 
16  him:  and  he  alone,  of  all  the  orators,  left 
"  a  fting  in  the  ear 

But  the  Greeks,  particularly  the  Athenians, 
were  infatiate  in  their  love  of  novelty ;  and 
Gorgias  kept  a  fchool  of  rhetoric,  and  received 
from  his  difciples  a  hundred  or  about 

two  thoufand  rix  dollars.  Depravity  of  man- 
ners and  depravity  of  tafte  go  hand  in  hand. 

*  Diodorus  attributes  thefe  verfes  all  to  Eupolis;  after 
he  had  cited  others  from  Ariftophanes:  but,  as  the  two 
firft  of  thefe  vevfes  are  generally  afcribed  to  Ariftophanes, 
we  fliould  thus,  with  Wefleling,  read  the  text  of  Diodo- 
rus : 

Ka)  ttaMv  h  a^oi;  (i.  e.  teyzi  ' Anrotpavys) 

*Oit>    10  OCiJ^jI  ct...    XII  I'Ji  1j  IOC 'liS/OOPjWD 

"Eu7T0>ii$  oe  o  7rotYirrig ' 

....  i  *     f  '  '  'I.ji0      .  it     i  '  7  .  ;     .  J  J  J      •   I J 

"Our a;  ekeXei  km^  fxovo^  t:~v  p7it6fttY3 
To  xsvTfcv  Ey#aT£^nTf  TOfj  Axfoauhoig. 

The 
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The  beautiful  is  allied  to  the  beautiful ;  and, 
deformity  to  its  like. 

Gorgias  eafily  perfuaded  the  Athenians  to 
take  part  in  this  war  ;  for  they  had  long  de- 
fired  to  poffefs  Sicily,  and  feized  this  pretext 
of  the  oppreffed  Leontini  5  to  whom,  as  a  peo- 
ple related  to  themfelves,  they  owed  affiftance  : 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Chal- 
cidenfian  origin  were,  like  the  Athenians,  de- 
fcended  from  the  Ionians.  Accordingly  the 
Athenians  declared  for  war :  but  this  war  was 
tedious,  and  the  Leontini  at  lait  made  peace 
with  Syracufe  ;  of  which  city  they  obtained 
the  freedom,  were  tranfported  thither,  the  Sy- 
racufians  took  poffeffion  of  Leontium,  and  the 
Athenians  failed  back  to  Greece*. 

Thus  expelled  from  their  native  city  by  the 
Syracufians,  the  Leontini  endeavoured  to  re- 
cover what  they  had  loft ;  and,  in  the  firft 
year  of  the  91ft  Olympiad,  414  years  before 
the  birth  of  Chrift,  in  concert  with  the  Acef- 
taei,  who  were  at  war  with  the  Selinuntii,  they 
induced  Athens  to  make  a  fecond  attempt 
upon  Sicily,  eleven  years  after  their  firft  effort, 
and  in  the  16th  year  of  the  Peloponneiian 

f  Thuc.  1,  iii.  p,  22oT  and  Diod.  1,  xii.  vol.  i.  p.  513. 

C  3  war-. 
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war.  On  this  occafion  the  Athenians  were 
uncommonly  fanguine  ;  and  determined,  be- 
fore they  began,  to  fell  all  the  Syracufians 
and  Selinuntii  as  flaves,  and  to  impofe  an  an- 
nual tribute  on  the  remaining  people  of  the 
ifland. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  93d  Olympiad, 
403  years  before  Chrift,  while  they  were  (till 
at  war  with  the  Athenians,  the  Syracufians 
tranfplanted  the  Agrigentini,  whofe  city  the 
Carthaginians  had  deftroyed,  to  Leontium. 

In  the  fame  year,  Dionyfius  employed  the 
people  of  Leontium  to  fecure  himfelf  in  the 
tyranny  of  Syracufe.  Afterward  however 
Leontium  became  the  place  in  which  the  deli- 
verers of  Syracufe,  Dion,  and  Timoleon,  be- 
gan their  enterprife  againft  the  tyrants ;  and 
here  Icetas,  the  tyrant  of  that  city,  fell  under 
the  power  of  Timoleon 

On  each  fide  of  Lentini  many  caverns,  cut 
in  the  rocks,  are  feen.  Perhaps  they  ferved 
the  Siculi,  or  probably  the  more  early  Laeftri- 
gons  and  Cyclops,  as  habitations  :  for  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  fabulous  account  of  the 
Cyclops  had  fome  foundation  in  truth ;  and 

*  Plyt.  Life  of  Tim. 

that 
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that  the  favage  ftate  of  thefe  people  gave  rile 
to  the  poetical  fiction,  that  they  were  mon- 
fters. 

Early  in  the  forenoon,  we  rode  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Cantara  * ;  which  the  an- 
cients called  the  Alabis,  Alabo,  or  Alabus.  Ac- 
cording to  Bochart,  Halava,  in  the  Phoeni- 
cian language,  fignified  fweetnefs;  and  he 
conjectured  that  the  river  was  thus  named  by 
the  Phoenicians,  becaufe  excellent  honey  was 
produced  on  its  banks.  It  fometimes  mean- 
ders between  high  rocks,  and  through  pleafant 
valleys ;  and  indeed  the  whole  country  is  vi- 
gorous in  vegetation,  and  highly  fertile.  We 
faw  fine  herds  of  cattle  ;  which,  in  this  ifland, 
are  without  exception  red,  have  prodigious 
horns,  are  fhort,  ftrong,  and  numerous,  and 
are  only  diftinguifhable  by  their  colour  from 
the  white  cattle  of  Apulia. 

We  refted  in  the  middle  of  the  day  at  Fon- 
daco  del  Fico ;  the  name  of  which  will  re- 
mind you  of  our  pleafant  refting  place  in 
Calabria,  between  Catanzaro  and  MeriteieoBie 
where  we  halted  at  noon.     Like  that  oi  ( 
labria,  the  Fondaco  del  Fico  of  Sicily  is  del 
ful;  efpecially  becaufe  of  its  umbrage 
*  Lex.  Top.  Sic. 

C  4 
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among  which  the  tall  mulberry  predominates, 
and  which  at  prefent  affords  fomething  befide 
its  cooling  lhade. 

Dearth  and  unclean! inefs  prevailed  in  the 
inn :  but  the  branching  foliage  of  a  large  fig 
tree  gave  fweetnefs  to  our  mid-day  repaft  ; 
and  its  ruftling  would  have  invited  to  fleep, 
had  we  not  been  obliged  to  reach  Syracufe. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  rode  over  the  places 
where  formerly  the  lefler  Hybla  and  Mcgara 
flood.  This  place  confifts  of  flat  rocks;  and 
here  we  faw  fome  remains  of  hewn  ftones, 
which  no  doubt  had  been  a  burial  place  of 
Megara. 

About  the  time  that  the  Chalcidenfes  made 
a  defcent  on  Leontium,  Lamis  led  a  colony 
from  Megara  in  Greece  to  the  river  Paniagias, 
and  founded  cTrotilum ;  which  lay  eaftward  of 
Leontium,  on  the  fea  fide.  Lamis  governed 
Leontium,  and  the  Chalcidenfes ;  but  was 
driven  away  by  the  Leontini,  founded  Tapfus, 
and  died.  His  countrymen  were  expelled 
from  Tapfus  by  Hyblo,  a  King  of  the  Siculi, 
and  built  the  Hyblczan  Megara.  After  having 
poffeiTed  this  place  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
years,  they  were  driven  from  their  tbwn  and 
its  territory  by  Qelo,  the  ruler  of  Syracufe. 

A  hundred 
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A  hundred  years  after  the  building  of  Me- 
gara  thefe  people,  under  one  of  their  leaders 
named  Pamilos,  founded  Selinus  *• 

Except  the  honey  of  Hymcttus,  a  mountain 
of  Attica,  the  honey  of  Hybla  was  efteemed 
above  all  others,  by  the  ancients.  This  ho- 
ney ftiil  maintains  its  excellence  :  nor  can  lefs 
be  expected,  from  the  large  ftrongly  aromatic 
thyme  which  grows  here,  on  the  hot  rocky 
beds  of  earth. 

The  ancient  ^thapfos^  which  the  Romans, 
omitting  the  letter  h,  called  Tapfus^  was  built 
on  a  fmali  peninfula  of  the  fame  name  which 
we  faw  at  no  great  diflance,  and  is  now  called 
Ifola  de  gli  Manghiji. 

The  afpe£t  of  Syracufe  refembles  that  of 
Taranto  ;  for  it  is  fituated  between  a  great 
and  a  little  fea :  as  we  may  venture  to  call  its 
haven  a  bay.  This  afpecl:  even  ftill  has 
fomething  grand  in  it :  although  the  prefent 
town,  limited  to  the  ifland,  probably  contains 
only  the  twentieth  part,  and  fcarcely  that,  of 
the  ancient  Syracufe. 

How  many  elevated  ideas  did  this  afpecT: 
excite  in  the  foul !  This  was  the  city  which 
alone,  of  all  the  towns  of  Greece,  dared  to  vie 

*  Thuc.  1.  vi.  p.  380, 

with 
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with  Athens.  Centuries  rife  to  view,  and 
itrange  and  innumerable  events  ;  till  the  eye, 
become  giddy  by  the  multitudinous  objects, 
feeks  repofe  by  calling  the  heroes  of  times  long 
parTed  once  more  to  remembrance,  and  forcing 
them  to  leave  their  filent  abodes. 

Gelo  muft  not  be  numbered  among  tyrants : 
he  governed  in  wifdom,  and  was  one  of  the 
greateft  Greeks  that  hiftory  records. 

Hermocrates  was  an  enlightened  citizen,  a 
great  captain,  and  a  humane  conqueror.  He 
enjoyed  thofe  honours,  and  was  crowned  with 
thofe  garlands,  which  none  but  the  great  and 
good  men  of  a  free  ftate  can  beftow  :  but  he 
was  obliged  to  drink  the  very  lees  of  ingrati- 
tude ;  which,  when  prefented  by  the  hands  of 
free  citizens,  are  bitter  in  the  extreme 

Related  to  tyrants,  Dion  fought  for  free- 
dom. The  virtues  of  the  active  ftatefman 
flourifhed  in  the  retreats  of  philofophy.  Mild 
wifdom  became  his  guide,  accompanied  him 
amid  the  tumult  of  popular  clamour,  pre- 
lerved  him  in  the  fanguinary  field,  and 
guarded  him  againft  the  poifon  of  a  court. 

*  He  oppofed  Nicias,  the  leader  of  Athens,  was  ba- 
mlhed  for  his  lenity  to  the  Athenian  prifoners,  and  was 
raurdered  on  his  return  from  exile.  T. 

The 
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The  vifit  of  a  man  like  Plato  reflects  honour 
on  the  city  vifited ;  and  freedom  and  fame 
refulted  from  the  prefence  of  the  great  Timo- 
leon,  who  purified  Sicily  from  tyrants,  as 
Hercules  purified  the  earth  from  monfters. 
His  mild  influence  was  that  of  the  deliverer 
among  the  delivered :  an  equal  with  equals  : 
as  fuck,  he  ended  a  life  of  fame  in  Syracufe, 
fetting  like  the  fun  in  glory,  and  honoured 
after  his  death  like  a  demi-god. 

Archimedes,  a  relation  of  Hiero  the  Second, 
withdrew  himfelf  from  the  court,  as  Dion  had 
formerly  done  ;  and,  with  all  the  enthufiafm 
of  genius,  devoted  himfelf  to  thofe  fevere  de- 
lights which  geometry  affords. 

He  became  the  bulwark  of  Syracufe,  his 
native  place  ;  and  the  machines  which  he  in- 
vented, when  it  was  befieged,  were  long  its 
fvvord  and  fhield.  Yet  the  aftonifliing  efforts 
of  his  fcience  appeared  to  him  but  as  fports, 
acted  for  the  gratification  of  Hiero,  compared 
to  the  pure  contemplation  of  abftracted  truths, 
in  which  he  delighted  ;  and  which,  to  a  mind 
like  his,  were  unlimited  ** 

The  man  who  at  his  birth  is  cradled  by  the 

*  Piut.  Life  of  Marcellus, 

Mufes, 
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Mufes,  who,  like  Theocritus,  devotes  his  days 
.to  the  beautiful,  exciting  the  fympathies  he 
feels,  expanding  the  delights  he  difcovers,  and 
promulgating  the  fentiments  by  which  he  is 
honoured,  to  him  the  admiration  of  the  pre- 
fent  is  fecured,  and  on  him  the  praife  and  the 
love  of  futurity  mail  devolve.  Lead  finks : 
vapours  afcend.  The  moral  world  has  its 
laws,  like  the  phyfical ;  and  that  which  once 
was  the  beautiful  will  eternally  fo  remain. 

Theocritus  lived  in  the  generation  that  fuc- 
ceeded  to  that  of  Alexander ;  and  it  appears 
as  if  the  early  decreafe  of  heroes  and  a  pafiion 
for  the  beautiful  and  the  fublime  withdrew 
at  the  fame  period,  from  the  empire  of  the 
Greeks ;  by  whom  the  firft  had  been  fo  ho- 
noured, and  the  fecond  fo  wonderfully  dif- 
fufed. 

Tutored  however  by  nature  herfelf,  and  by 
her  darling  Homer,  the  Sicilian  poet  efcaped 
contamination,  and  remained  true  to  his  in* 
ftructrefs;  even  in  the  court  of  a  king:  nay, 
of  an  Egyptian  king.  Sportive  among  Ihep- 
herds,  the  Doric  Mufe  infpired  his  fimple  lay  : 
and,  pretending  only  to  win  him  a  lamb  from 
the  fold,  me  wove  him  an  immortal  wreath  j 

which 
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which  neither  Bion  of  Smyrna,  nor  Mofchus> 
his  own  countryman  *,  though  immortal  like 
himfelf,  could  obtain ;  and  of  which  the  great 
Virgil,  with  his  many-ftringed  paftoral  lyre, 
could  not  deprive  him. 

CONTINUATION  OF  LETTER  XCL 

WHILE  defcribing  the  countries  and  towns 
through  which  I  pafs,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
fuperfluous  to  give  a  paffing  glance  at  the 
deftiny  of  their  former  inhabitants.  Time  and 
fpace  are  allied.  The  diftance  of  a  defcribed 
country  increafes  the  intereft  of  the  defcrip- 
tion ;  and  time  elapfed  claims  from  us  a  right 
of  preference.  To  examine  into  this  claim 
were  needlefs  :  for  who  does  not  yield  it  wil- 
ling obedience  ? 

A  fage  fable  of  the  Greeks  allegorically  re- 
prefented  the  foul  of  man  under  the  image  of 
Pfyche.  Pfyche  had  wings  :  but  they  were 
bound.  W e  know  they  were  to  be  fet  free : 
but,  in  the  interim,  me  was  frequently  impa- 
tient, felt  herfelf  retrained,  could  not  mount 

*  Sicily,  that  feat  of  paradife,  has  produced  three  pafto- 
ral poets :  Daphnis,  the  inventor  of  the  Eclogue,  Theo- 
critus, and  Mofchus.  Bion  likewife,  though  born  at 
Smyrna,  lived  and  wrote  in  Sicily. 

5  at 
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at  will,  fluttered  with  her  wings  as  well  as  {he 
was  able,  and  approached  the  very  precipice  of 
time  and  fpace. 

How  numerous  and  how  great  are  the 
claims  of  thefe  countries  to  the  obfervation  of 
man  !  Kis  euriofity  is  raifed  and  rewarded 
by  thefe  Hefperian  fields  !  by  nature  in  all  her 
grandeur,  and  all  her  charms !  Their  hiftory 
is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity,  and  flill  more 
remarkable  for  the  great  revolutions  of  which 
they  have  been  the  theatre,  and  the  mighty 
contefts  of  human  power,  as  well  as  for  the 
effects  which  thofe  contefts  have  to  this  day 
produced. 

The  events  that  have  befallen  Syracufe  not 
only  abound  in  inftruction,  and  entertain- 
ment, from  their  variety  but  likewife  from 
their  connection  with  the  hiftory  of  the  world. 

I  have  before  mentioned  what  Diodorus 
tells  us,  that  Gelo  was  compared  to  Themif- 
toclcs  ;  and  that  fome  affirm  that  the  Greeks 
were  in  part  indebted  to  him,  for  their 
triumph  at  Sal  amis  :  he  having  raifed  their 
courage  by  his  vi&ory  near  Himera,  and 
taught  them  not  to  be  terrified  by  a  multitude 
of  Barbarians  *. 

*  Diod.  lib.  ix.  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

On 
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On  the  very  day  on  which  Gelo  overcame 
the  Carthaginians,  the  Spartans,  a  handful  of 
heroes,  fell  at  Thermopylae  !  It  would  there- 
fore be  unjuft  to  affirm  that  the  Greeks  needed 
the  example  of  Gelo  to  excite  them  to  vic- 
tory, and  freedom.  Bat  it  may  boldly  be 
maintained  that  the  battle  of  Himera  influ- 
enced the  fate  of  the  ifland,  and  fupported 
the  manners  and  the  fpirit  of  the  Greeks ; 
over  which  the  danger  of  barbarian  rule  be- 
gan to  hover.  Had  the  Carthaginians  been 
poffeffed  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of  Gelo,  their 
fovereignty  would  foon  have  extended  itfelf 
over  Italy  ;  and  this  early  growth  of  Cartha- 
ginian power  would  have  been  fatal  to  rifing 
Rome.  If  Carthage  and  not  Rome  had  been 
triumphant,  the  whole  theatre  of  human 
affairs  would  have  been  changed.  The  fan- 
guinary  genius  of  the  Romans  was  modified 
by  the  nobler  fpirit  of  the  Greeks :  but  the 
very  ground  work  of  Carthage  was  not  to  en- 
dure the  introduction  of  foreign  manners. 
They  once  made  a  law  to  prohibit  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Greek  language  *.  The  mild  and 
godlike  beam  which  enlightened  all  Chriften- 
dom,  I  freely  grant,  would  have  penetrated 

*  Juftin.  lib,  -xx,  c  5* 

the 
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the  world  of  Carthage  )  as  it  did  the  work! 
of  Rome  :  but  it  would  have  been  after  another 
manner  ;  and  the  fruit  of  the  engrafted  hea- 
venly fcion  would  probably  have  contained 
fomewhat  of  the  bitter  fap  of  the  favage 
trunk. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  I  ith  Olympiad, 
731  years  before  Ch rift  and  22  years  after  the 
building  of  Rome,  Archias  ^  the  defcendant  of 
Hercules,  brought  a  colony  from  Corinth  to 
the  little  ifland  of  Ortygia,  after  he  had  driven 
out  the  Siculi  *.  This  fmall  ifland,  which  was 
connecled  with  Sicily  by  a  dam,  muil  not 
be  confounded  with  the  ifland  of  Ortygia  near 
Greece. 

Archias  and  Micyllus  (for  fo,  agreeably  to 
Cluverius,  we  muft  read  in  Strabo,  inftead  of 
Myfcdlus)  had  mutually  afked  advice  of 
Apollo,  concerning  the  place  to  which  they 
fhould  lead  their  companions.  The  oracle 
replied  by  afking — "  Whether  they  wiflied 
their  people  to  enjoy  health,  or  wealth  ?" 
Archias  chofe  the  latter  ;  Micyllus  health  ;  and 
Apollo  fent  him  to  that  part  of  Italy  where 
Croton  was  built,  and  Archias  to  the  ifland  of 
Ortygia.    The  new  city  was  called  Syracufa  ; 

*  Time,  vi.  p.  379. 

from 
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from  the  neighbouring  marfh,  Syraca  :  though 
probably  the  city  from  which  the  Siculi  were 
driven  had  this  name  already  *. 

Syracufe  muft,  quickly  have  become  pow- 
erful ;  for,  about  feventy  years  afterward,  it 
founded  the  colony  of  Acra^  Cafmente  twenty 
years  after  that,  and,  in  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  years,  Camarina  :  befide  which  the  Syra- 
cufians  fent  inhabitants  to  Enna.  It  further 
appears  that,  in  thefe  early  times,  their  free- 
dom had  more  than  once  been  endangered  : 
for  we  find  traces  of  a  tyrant  named  Pollis, 
and  of  a  Queen  Philiftis,  who  muft  have  lived 
before  Gelo,  becaufe  we  find  no  mention  of 
them  in  later  times,  of  which  we  have  an  ac- 
curate account* 

Gelo,  the  fon  of  Dinomenes  *f ,  was  a  native 
of  Gela  \  and,  having  obtained  fame  in  war, 
he  was  appointed  the  leader  of  the  cavalry  of 
the  Gelenfes,  whom  he  afterward  governed. 
When  he  became  ruler  of  Syracufe,  he  fur- 
rendered  the  government  of  Gela  to  his  bro- 
ther, Hiero  :  but  took  the  half  of  the  Gelenfes 
to  Syracufe,  and  likewife  the  citizens  of  Ca- 
marina, which  place  he  deftroyed,  giving  his 
followers  the  right  of  citizenfhip.  Megara 

*  Strab.  lib.  vi.  f  Herod.  1.  vii. 

Vol.  IV.  D  underf 
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undertook  a  war  againft  Syracufe,  to  which 
it  was  obliged  to  yield  ;  and  the  rich,  who  had 
been  the  caufe  of  the  war,  expe&ed  to  be  put 
to  death:  but  even  thefe,  fays  Herodotus, 
Gelo  took  to  Syracufe,  and  gave  them  the 
light  cf  citizenfh-ip  :  only  the  few  that  were 
innocent  he  fuffered  to  remain  in  Megara  % 
on  condition  of  felling  them  when  he  pleafed. 
He  dealt  the  fame  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
little  Sicilian  town  Eubcea  ;  and  thus  Syracufe 
became  a  large  and  powerful  city. 

I  greatly  refpecl  the  authority  of  Hero- 
dotus :  but  he  was  lefs  informed  of  the  affairs 
of  Sicily  than  of  thofe  of  Greece,  and  the 
Eaft;  and  I  fcarcely  can  believe  that  Gelo 
a&ed  in  this  manner.  Would  it  not  have 
been  natural  to  have  puniined  the  guilty  rich, 
hv  conhTeating  their  property  to  beftow  upon 
the  poor,  and  to  give  the  latter  the  right  of 
citizenfliip  ?  Befide,  Thucydides  f  fays  that 
Gelo  drove  the  inhabitants  of  Megara  from 
the  city,  and  its  territories. 

*  The  German  reads  Syracufe ;  but,  though  the 
palTi'.ge  in  Herodotus  is  difficult  immediately  to  find,  the 
context  evidently  demands  that  we  fhould  read  Me- 
gara. T. 

t  Lib.  vi.  380. 

When 
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When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  arnbafladors 
from  that  country  were  fent  to  Gelo,  requeft- 
ing  his  aid.  Accordingly,  he  offered  them 
twenty  galleys,  twenty  thoufand  heavy  armed 
foot,  two  thoufand  horfe,  two  thoufand  arch- 
ers, two  thoufand  {lingers,  two  thoufand  light 
armed  runners,  \nnrQ$"%Q}JLQvs  -^iAovs,  with  corn 
for  the  whole  Grecian  army  as  long  as  the 
war  mould  continue  ;  but  accompanied  thefe 
offers  with  the  condition  that  he  mould  be 
general  in  chief  of  the  Greeks,  againft  the 
Barbarians. 

When  Syagrus  the  Spartan  heard  this,  he 
exclaimed,  Oh  how  would  Agamemnon  the 
fon  of  Pelops  rage,  did  he  but  hear  that  the 
Spartans  were  robbed  of  precedence  by  Gelo, 
and  the  Syracufians ! 

Gelo  modified  this  condition,  by  leaving  it 
to  the  choice  of  the  ambaffadors  whether  he 
mould  command  by  land  or  fea :  and  now 
the  Athenian  interfered,  who  had  before 
been  filent ;  well  knowing  that  the  Spartan 
would  give  him  a  proper  anfwer ;  and  de- 
clared that,  if  the  Spartan  would  yield  the 
command  of  the  fleet  to  Gelo,  he,  the  Athe- 
nian, would  not.  It  was  an  honour  which, 
D  2  mould 
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mould  it  be  required,  would  only  be  yielded 
to  the  Spartans.  Athens  would  vainly  be 
called  the  fifft  naval  power  in  Greece,  if  me 
fuffered  Syracufe  to  take  the  lead.  It  had  been 
long  fince  faid  of  them,  by  Homer,  that  their 
generals  were  the  bell:  to  conduct  an  army. 
Gelo  anfwered,  <4  Athenian  gueft,  it  appears 
"  that  you  have  generals  but  want  foldiers* 
"  Return  home,  and  tell  the  Greeks  they  have 
"  a  year  without  a  fpring." 

By  this  he  meant  to  compare  the  rifing 
power  of  Syracufe  to  the  fpring. 

Diodorus  informs  us  that  Xerxes,  at  the 
time  that  he  made  war  on  Greece,  excited  the 
Carthaginians  to  fend  an  army  agai n ft  Sicily  : 
in  order  thus  to  give  employment  to  the 
Greek  towns  of  the  ifland  :  urging  that  the  in- 
vafion  of  the  Perfhms  would  fecure  the  Car- 
thaginians again  ft  the  arms  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Carthaginians  followed  this  counfel  ; 
and  attacked  Theron,  the  tyrant  of  Agrigen- 
tum  and  Him  era,  with  a  prodigious  army. 
I  have  related  the  aid  which  Gelo  afforded  to 
Himera  in  a  former  letter,  with  the  glorious 
victory  he  obtained,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  obliged  the  Carthaginians  to  make  peace  : 

on 
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on  whom  he  impofed  a  tribute,  and  made  a 
benevolent  condition  that  they  mould  facrifice 
no  more  children  to  Saturn  *.  , 

Gelo,  like  a  wife  prince,  promoted  agricul- 
ture ;  and  frequently  led  the  Syracufians  to 
tillage,  as  he  had  done  to  victory  f . 

Dioclorus  relates  that  Gelo  intended  to  have 
aided  the  Greeks  againft  the  Perfians,  wrhen 
he  learnt  that  Xerxes  had  quitted  Europe 
with  a  part  of  his  army.  He  therefore  re- 
nounced his  project,  and  convoked  an  afiem- 
bly  of  the  people ;  in  which  each  citizen 
appeared  armed,  himfelf  alone  excepted. 
He  did  not  even  put  on  his  tunic  or  chiton^ 
but  appeared  in  his  underrobe,  d^/noov  lv  ipctTioj 
TrooceA^avy  and  gave  an  account  of  all  his 
actions.  The  approbation  of  the  people  was 
proclaimed  aloud,  with  the  titles  of  benefac- 
tor, faviour  and  king  !  Honoured  and  be- 
loved, he  ended  a  life  of  fame  ;  dying  very 
old  in  the  third  year  of  the  75th  Olym- 
piad, 476  years  before  Chrift,  after  having 
reigned  feven  years  ;  and  left  the  government 
to  his  younger  brother,  Hiero  the  Firft 

Hiero  reigned  eleven  years.   He  diftrufted 

*  Plut.  Apophthegm,  f  Ibid. 

J  Diod.  1.  xi.  vol.  i.  p.  433. 

D  3  his 
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his  brother  Polyzelus,  who  had  married  Gelo's 
widow,  becaufe  of  the  refped  in  which  he 
was  held  at  Syracufe,  and  placed  a  guard  upon 
him  ;  being  jealous  of  his  brother's  ambitious 
intentions  *.  When  the  Sybarites  were  be- 
fieged  by  the  Crotonians,  they  fent  to  Hiero 
for  aid  ;  and  he  appointed  Polyzelus  general, 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  perifh  :  but  Poly- 
zelus, fufpecling  his  intention,  fled  to  his  fa- 
ther-in-law, Theron. 

The  people  of  Himera,  being  oppreffed  un- 
der the  rule  of  Thrafydeus,  thefon  of  Theron, 
offered  Hiero  their  city,  and  to  make  a  com- 
mon caufe  with  him  againft  Theron,  with 
whom  he  was  angry  for  protecting  his  bro- 
ther :  but  Hiero  was  reconciled  to  Theron  and 
Polyzelus,  and  betrayed  the  inhabitants  of 
Himera;  many  of  whom  Theron  put  to 
death  J. 

Hiero  fent  aid  to  the  Cumeans,  who  pe- 
titioned for  it  to  refill  the  attacks  of  the  Tyrr- 
hene, who  were  lords  of  the  fea.  The  Syra- 
cufians  and  Cumeans  united  obtained  a  vidory 
by  fea,  and  fubjeded  the  enemy ;  which 
vidory  is  celebrated  by  Pindar,  in  his  firft 
Pythian  ode  ;  which  he  dedicates  to  Hiero. 

*  Diod.  and  Scholiaft  on  Pindar. 

f  Diod.  1.  xi.  vol.  i.  p.  440. 

Hiero 
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Hiero  died,  after  reigning  eleven  years, 
during  which  he  had  proved  his  avarice  and 
ambition  :  but  he  was  fupported  by  the  fame 
of  the  government  of  Gelo,  the  love  of  whofe 
memory  prevented  the  oppofition  of  malcon- 
tents. Thrafybulus,  the  brother  of  Gelo  and 
Hiero,  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  reigned 
with  cruelty  and  caprice,  put  many  of  the 
citizens  to  death  contrary  to  juftice  and  law, 
and  lent  others  into  exile.  The  baniihed  chofe 
leaders  and  attacked  him,  aided  by  other 
Greek  towms  ;  and  Thrafybulus  thought  him- 
felf  fortunate  in  being  allowed  to  refign  the 
government  and  retreat,  after  he  had  pof- 
ieffed  it  a  year. 

Free  themfelves,  the  Syracufians  gave  free- 
dom to  other  cities,  that  were  groaning  under 
tyrants  and  overawed  by  garrifons  ;  and  con- 
tinued to  flourifh  in  profperity  and  liberty 
during  fixty  years,  till  they  were  brought  un^ 
der  the  yoke  of  the  elder  Dionyfius. 

This  period  however  did  not  elapfe  with- 
out difturbances  ;  the  firft  of  which  occurred 
foon  after  Syracufe  had  afierted  its  freedom* 
The  citizens  vowed  to  ereft  a  coloffal  ftatue 
to  Zeus,  the  Deliverer ;  and  annually,  on  the 
day  that  they  had  fhaken  off  the  fetters  of 
D  4.  Thra- 
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Thrafybulus,  to  make  a  folemn  facrifice  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty  oxen,  accompanied 
with  games.  They  likewife  precluded  the 
new  citizens  and  the  foldiers,  ten  thoufajad 
of  whom  Gelo  had  prefented  with  the  right 
of  citizenftnp,  from  any  participation  in  public 
affairs.  Seven  thoufand  of  this  number  were 
ftill  alive,  and  a  civil  war  arofe  within  the  city. 

Other  towns  took  part  in  the  commotion  ; 
till,  at  laft,  all  united  againft  the  new  made 
citizens  :  who,  in  a  general  abjuration,  were 
obliged  to  renounce  their  rights.  On  this  oc- 
cafion  the  former  citizens,  who  had  been 
driven  away,  were  reinftated  in  their  privi- 
leges ;  and  the  ftrangers  were  permitted  to  re- 
tire to  the  territories  of  MefTina,  in  order, 
according  to  the  highly  probable  conje&ure 
of  Wefleling,  to  favour  their  return  to  their 
own  country  ;  they  being  mo  ft  of  them  Ita- 
lians. This  happened  in  the  fourth  year,  of 
the  79th  Olympiad,  459  years  before  the 
birth  of  Chrift. 

Seven  years  afterward,  one  Tyndarides 
excited  a  new  commotion,  and  collected  a 
crowd  around  him  :  thus  hoping  to  feize  on 
the  government.  His  intentions  were  felf 
evident,  and  he  was  condemned  to  death. 

As 
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As  he  was  led  to  prifon,  his  partifans  aflaulted 
his  conductors,  a  tumult  enfued,  and  the  rio- 
ters with  himfelf  were  flain. 

Frequent  occurrences  like  thefe  induced  the 
people  to  adopt  a  rule  fimilar  to  that  of 
OJlracifm.  Each  citizen  of  Athens  was  per- 
mitted to  write  the  name  of  a  fellow  citizen, 
whom  he  withed  to  banifh,  on  an  oyfter 
fhell,  and  to  throw  it  into  a  receptacle,  which 
was  kept  railed  round  in  the  public  place. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  thefe  fhells  were 
counted  by  the  Archons.  If  no  citizen's  name 
were  found  written  on  fix  thoufand  fhells, 
none  were  banifhed  :  but,  if  the  name  of  any- 
one were  thus  often  repeated,  the  citizen  who 
had  the  molt  fhells  againft  him  was  obliged  to 
leave  his  country  for  ten  years  *  :  though  he 
was  not  deprived  of  his  property. 

In  Syracufe  the  names  of  the  citizens 
whom  the  people  wifhed  to  banifh-  were  writ- 
ten on  an  olive  leaf ;  and  the  period  of  ba- 
nishment was  only  for  five  years.  This  was 
called  Petalifm  :  Petalon  fignifying  a  leaf,  in 
Greek,  and  OJlracon  a  fhell.  The  thing 
which  might  be  expected  from  a  reftlefs  peo- 
ple happened  :  the  nobleft  and  beft  citizens 

*  Plut,  Life  of  Ariftides. 

were 
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were  banifhed,  and  men  of  equity  withdrew 
themfelves  from  public  affairs  ;  which  were  di- 
rected by  mixed  characters,  among  whom  de- 
magogues and  fycophants  fwarmed.  The 
young  men  exercifed  themfelves  in  a  fpecies 
of  eloquence  the  fophiflical  and  injurious  arts 
of  which  were  adopted,  inftead  of  their  for- 
mer fevere  education.  Foreign  peace  occa- 
fioned  domeftic  wealth  to  accumulate :  but 
concord  and  juftice  fled.  The  Syracufians 
foon  faw  the  dangerous  effects  of  Petalifm^  and 
it  was  abolifhed  *. 

A  year  afterward,  Syracufe  fent  a  fleet 
again  ft  the  Tyrrbeni  (or  Tufcans)  who  in- 
tended Sicily  with  their  piracies.  The  Sy- 
racufians laid  wafte  the  ifland  of  sEthalla  (or 
Elba)  ;  but  Phayllus,  their  leader,  was  bribed 
by  the  Tyrrheni,  returned  to  Syracufe,  and 
was  fent  into  banimment. 

The  Syracufians  then  fent  Apelles,  with 
fixty  galleys,  who  made  defcents  on  the  Tyrr- 
henian coaft,  attacked  the  ifland  of  Cyrnos 
(or  Corfica),  conquered  iEthalia,  and  returned 
with  much  booty  and  many  flaves. 

It  was  in  the  following  year  that  Ducetius, 
the  leader  of  the  Siculi,  after  an  unfortunate 

*  Diod.  1.  xi.  vol.  i.  p.  469. 
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battle,  delivered  himfelf  up  to  the  Syracu- 
fians :  as  I  have  related  in  a  former  letter. 
When  he  left  Corinth,  to  which  he  had  been 
fent,  having  firft  promifed  to  remain  there, 
and  returned  to  Sicily,  the  Agrigentini,  who 
looked  with  envy  on  the  power  of  Syracufe, 
feized  this  pretence  for  declaring  war  againft 
it ;  accufing  the  Syracufians  of  having  fuffered 
their  common  enemy  to  depart,  without  their 
confent.  The  Agrigentini  were  overcome  in 
battle ;  and  Syracufe  granted  them  peace  at 
their  own  requeft  *; 

In  the  third  year  of  the  84th  Olympiad, 
439  years  before  Chrift,  Sicily  and  Italy,  and 
indeed  the  greateft  part  of  the  known  world, 
enjoyed  peace  and  repofe ;  and  the  Greek 
towns  of  Sicily,  Agrigentum  itfelf  included, 
acknowledged  the  predominating  refpedabi- 
lity  of  Syracufe* 

Three  years  afterward,  the  Syracufians 
built  a  hundred  galleys,  doubled  their  cavalry, 
increafed  their  foot,  and  heightened  the  tri- 
bute which  they  levied  on  the  Siculi ;  pur- 
fuing  the  ambitious  views  they  had  conceived 
refpe&ing  the  whole  ifland,  which  they  gra- 

*  Diod.  L  xi.  xii.  vol.  i.  p.  474  and  482. 
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dually  hoped  to  bring  under  their  govern* 
ment. 

In  the  fecond  year  of  the  88th  Olympiad, 
425  years  before  Chrift,  the  Leontini  were 
the  cauie  of  the  firft  enterprife  of  the  Athe- 
nians again  ft  Syracufe  ;  which  was  productive 
of  no  remarkable  events,  as  the  two  States 
foon  made  peace  with  each  other  *„ 

Eleven  years  afterward,  the  Acefbei  and 
Leontini  requefted  affiftance  from  the  Athe- 
nians :  the  Aceft^i  againft  Selinus,  and  the 
Leontini  once  .more  againft  Syracufe. 

The  Athenians  were  glad  of  the  pretext 
for  they  had  long  been  ambitious  of  poffefiing 
Sicily.  They  began  this  war  with  enthufi-r 
aftic  hope,  which  was  enflamed  by  the  young 
Alcibiades.  Nicias,  a  confcientious  man, 
whofe  advice  was  againft  the  war,  Alcibiades, 
and  Lamachus,  were  appointed  generals 
againft  Syracufe  f . 

The  intoxicating  ardour  with  which  the 
Athenians  began  this  war  affords  a  grand 
warning  example  to  mankind. 

When  the  men  and  provifions  were  on 
board  the  mips,  the  trumpet  commanded  a 

*  See  Letter  xci.  f  Thuc.  1.  vi.  p.  381. 
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general  filence.  The  ufual  vows  were  not  con- 
fined to  each  {hip,  but  were  announced  aloud 
for  the  whole  by  the  herald.  The  facrificing 
goblets  were  every  where  filled  and  emptied 
by  the  chiefs  and  leaders  of  the  army  ;  and 
the  people  on  fhore,  their  friends,  and  citi- 
zens, all  joined  them  in  their  entreaties  to  the 
Gods.  After  the  emptying  of  the  goblets  and 
the  fhouts  of  Io  Pa.an,  the  fhips  departed  one 
after  the  other,  and  then  rowed,  contending 
for  fwiftnefs,  to  the  illand  of  /Egina*. 

The  Syracunans  received  advice  from  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  approach  of  the  Athenians, 
which  they  would  not  credit.  Hermocrates, 
the  fon  cf  Hermon,  endeavoured  to  convince 
them  that  the  Athenians  were  coining  with 
a  mighty  power  ;  and  advifed  the  Syracufians 
to  give  them  battle,  on  the  Ionian  fea. 

Having  finifhed  his  oration,  a  violent  con- 
teft  aroie;  fome  believing  nothing  that  he  had 
faid,  others  that  he  had  exaggerated  the  force 
of  the  Athenians. 

Athanagoras,  a  demagogue,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  fuch  people,  accufed  the  Stra- 
tegy f ,  that  "  they  fpread  the  vain  rumour  of 
*  Thuc.  t  vi.  p.  398. 

f  This  word,  which  properly  fignifies  generals,  denoted, 
in  Syracufe  the  principal  rulers  of  the  republic 

"  war 
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"  war  only  to  fubjecl  the  people.  Syracufe 
u  was  potent  enough  to  repel  the  Athenians. 
"  He  muft  be  a  fearful  man,  or  inimical  to  his 
"  country,  who  did  not  wifli  the  Athenians 
"  might  be  foolifh  enough  to  make  fuch  an 
"  attempt  V- 

The  Syracufians  invefted  three  Strategic 
Hermocrates,  Sicanus,  and  Heraclides,  with 
full  power ;  but  not  till  the  fleet  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  in  the  ftrairs.   Thefe  leaders  affem- 
bled  the  troops,  and  fent  ambafiadors  to  the 
towns  of  Sicily  ;  inviting  them  all  to  unite  in 
the  common  caufe.    The  people  of  Himera, 
Selinus,  Gela,  and  Catana,  declared  for  Syra- 
cufe. The  Siculi  were  likewife  inclined  to  the 
fame  fide,  but  waited  the  iffue.    I  have  be- 
fore related  the  manner  in  which  the  Athe- 
nians were  deceived  by  the  Aeeftsei,  whc 
made  a  falfe  difplay  of  borrowed  gold  and  fil- 
ver. 

The  people  of  Agrigentum  and  Naxos  de- 
clared for  the  Athenians.  The  people  of  Ca- 
tana forbad  the  army  of  the  Athenians  to  en- 
ter their  town  ;  but  agreed,  at  the  requeft  of 
the  generals,  to  call  an  aflembly  of  the  people  ; 
and,  while  Alcibiades  made  them  an  oration, 
fome  of  the  Athenians  broke  in  at  a  little  gate 
*  Thuc.  lib.  vi.  p.  598. 
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and  entered  Catana  :  by  which  means  this  town 
was  obliged  to  declare  againft  Syracufe. 

Alcibiades  was  afterward  recalled  to  Athens  ; 
under  the  pretext  of  his  having,  during  night, 
mutilated  the  ftatues  of  Hermes ;  but  in  rea- 
lity becaufe  he  was  fufpedled  of  ambitious 
views. 

I  dare  only  curforily  notice  a  fiege  the 
hiftory  of  which  has  been  given  by  Thucy- 
dides,  with  a  force  peculiar  to  himfelf ;  and 
charmingly  written  by  Diodcrus,  and  Plu- 
tarch. 

The  fortune  of  war  was  changeable,  and 
the  Athenians  and  Syracufians  were  feveral 
times  aided  by  their  allies.  Lamachus  was 
flain,  as  was  Eurymedon;  whom  the  Athe- 
nians had  fent,  with  Demofthenes  *,  at  the 
head  of  a  new  army.  The  plague  began  to 
rage  in  the  camp  of  the  befiegers;  and,  after 
great  defeats,  the  Athenians  yielded  to  Gylip- 
pus,  the  Spartan,  who  had  been  fent  to  the 
aid  of  Syracufe.  The  Athenians  loft  eighteen 
thoufand  men  in  the  laft  battle;  and  feven 
thoufand,  with  their  generals,  were  made  pri- 
foners. 

On  the  following  day,  a  confutation  was 
f  Not  Demofthenes  the  orator.  T. 

held 
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held  before  the  aflembled  people,  toncerning 
the  difpofal  of  the  prifoners.  Dioclcs,  a  pow- 
erful demagogue,  advifed  that  Nicias  and 
Demofthenes  mould  firft  be  fcourged,  and 
then  put  t,o  death  ;  and  that  the  allies  mould 
be  fold,  and  the  foldiers  preferved  to  dig  in  the 
quarries  ;  but  that  they  fhould  only  be  allowed 
a  fcanty  fubfiftence  of  barley  meal. 

Hermocrates,  who  had  fought  with  fo  much 
glory  againft  the  conquered  Athenians,  en- 
deavoured to  convince  his  fellow  citizens 
that  humanity  after  victory  was  more  glorious 
than  victory  itfelf .*•  The  people  were  en- 
raged ;  and  Nicolaus,  one  of  their  elders,  rofc, 
fupported  by  two  flaves  :  being  weak  through 
age  and  affliction.  "  No  man,"  faid  he, 
"  has  more  cauie  to  hate  the  Athenians  than 
4c  I  have  :  for  they  have  robbed  me  of  my  two 
"  fons,  inftead  of  whom  I  muft  now  be  fup- 
"  ported  by  flaves."  He  endeavoured  how- 
ever to  excite  compaflion,  for  the  unfortunate 
and  fufficiently  puniihed  Athenians  :  he  warned 
them,  by  the  very  example  which  the  Athe- 
nians had  afforded,  againft  the  abufe  of  good 
fortune.;  and  reminded  them  that  the  Athe- 

Diod.  i.  xiii.  vol.  i.  p. 

2  nians 
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mans  had  furrendered  on  the  faith  of  their 
promife.  "  Thofe,"  added  he,  «  who  thirft 
"  after  rule,  will  never  prevail  fo  effectually 
"  by  the  force  of  arms  as  by  the  force  of  mo- 
"  nils."  He  cited  the  example  of  Gelo  ; 
who,  invefted  with  the  power  of  all  Sicily, 
gave  peace  to  the  Carthaginians  whom  he 
had  conquered,  and  won  the  hearts  of  all  men 
by  his  mildnefs.  The  advantage  of  arms  often 
depended  on  fortune ;  and  mercy  was  the 
proper  attribute  of  victory.  Hatred  againft 
the  foe  ought  not  to  be  immortal ;  and  the 
conqueror  mould  be  the  firft:  to  offer  peace. 
The  Athenians  themfelves,  in  the  ifland  of 
Sphacieria^  had  fet  the  Lacedemonian  prifoners 
free.  It  was  a  wife  cuftom,  in  the  ancients, 
to  erect  their  tokens  of  vic~&ory  not  of  ftone, 
but  of  wood  ;  that  they  might  not  immor- 
talize their  hatred.  He  reminded  them  of 
thofe  benefits  which  the  Athenians  had  con- 
ferred on  mankind  ;  who  had  been  taught  by 
them  the  art  of  agriculture,  which  they  had 
learned  from  the  Gods.  They  had  been  the 
firft  to  make  laws,  afford  protection  to  fugi- 
tives, and  by  their  eloquence,  philofophy,  and 
the  teaching  of  myfteries,  had  enlightened  the 
nations.  As  for  the  allies,  they  had  fought 
Vol.  IV.  E  under 
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under  conftraint ;  and  Nicias,  who  had  ever 
been  the  friend  of  Syracufe,  had  given  his 
counfel  againft  the  war :  Nicias,  that  now 
flood  with  his  arms  bound  behind  his  back,  as 
if  fortune  were  willing  to  prove  her  power, 
and  her  caprice.     As  men,  they  might  be 
allowed  to  profit  by  the  favours  of  fortune  ;  but 
lliould  not  ufe  them  to  treat  a  people  of  Gre- 
cian origin  with  barbarian  rage  *.    This  dif- 
courfe  inclined  the  people  to  compaffion  ;  till 
Gylippus  the  Spartan  rofe,  by  whom,  change- 
able as  they  were,  again  they  were  excited  to 
cruelty.     The  proportion  of  Diocles  was 
adopted.    Nicias,  Demofthenes,  and  the  con- 
federates, were  put  to  death;  and  the  Athenian 
foldiers  were  lent   to  the  quarries,  where 
the  moft  of  them  perithed  by  the  feverity  of 
their  treatment  f.    Some  few  only,  who  were 
learned  in  the  lciences,  were  refcued  and  pro- 
tected by  the  youth  of  Syracufe. 

Among  thofe  who  lived  to  revifit  their 
country  many  came  to  falute  Euripides,  and 
thank  him  for  their  falvation  :  for  fome  were 
treated  kindly,  as  prifoners,  who  could  repeat 
the  verfes  of  this  great  poet ;  and  others  who, 

*  Diod.  L  xiii.  vol.  i.  p.  557. 
I  Died,  and  Thuc.l.  vii.  p.  504. 
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after  their  defeat,  had  ftrayed  through  the 
country,  were  received  and  fupported  for 
having  made  his  works  known  to  the  Sicilians, 
who  before  had  only  heard  of  the  fame  of  his 
tragedies  *. 

When  the  Syracufians  faw  themfelves  deli- 
vered from  the  Athenians,  following  the  ad- 
vice of  Diocles,  they  chofe  perfons  to  make 
new  laws.  Diocles  himfelf  was  ele&ed  ;  and 
performed  his  office  with  fo  much  fuperiority 
that  the  laws,  after  him,  were  called  the  laws 
of  Diocles.  They  were  very  fevere,  but  fa- 
mous for  being  ftriclly  obferved :  he  himfelf 
fell  a  facrifice  to  them.  According  to  one  of 
them,  it  was  death  for  a  citizen  to  appear 
armed  in  the  public  aflembly  of  the  people. 
When  the  approach  of  the  foe  was  announced, 
it  is  faid  he  left  his  houfe  with  a  fword  ;  and 
a  fudden  tumult  drew  him  to  the  place  of 
aflembly :  on  which  a  citizen  called  to  him— 
"  Diocles  !  you  infringe  your  own  law." — 
"  Not  fo,  by  Zeus!"  anfwered  he:  "  I  fulfil 
"  it and  ran  himfelf  through  the  body. 

After  his  death,  the  Syracufians  ranked 
him  with  their  heroes,  and  dedicated  a  temple 
to  his  memory.   Many  of  the  towns  of  Sicily 

*  Plut.  Life  of  Nicias. 
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adopted  his  laws :  till  the  ifland,  with  the  citi- 
zenfhipof  Rome,  accepted  its  jurifprudence. 

The  Aceftxi,  who  had  been  the  allies  of 
Athens,  now  dreaded  the  revenge  of  Syracufe, 
and  yielded  the  contefted  lands  to  the  Sell- 
nuntii  :  but,  as  the  latter  made  farther  in- 
croachments,  the  Aceftcei,  three  years  after 
the  Athenians  had  left  Sicily,  fent  for  aid 
to  the  Carthaginians  and  offered  them  their 
city.  An  army  came  from  Carthage,  and  firft 
deftroyed  Selinus,  and  next  Himera,  in  the 
manner  I  have  related  when  defcribing  the 
ruins  of  thofe  towns. 

Hermocrates,  who  had  been  fent  by  the 
Syracutians  with  thirty-five  galleys  to  aid  the 
Lacedemonians  againft  the  Athenians,  during 
the  prolonged  Peloponnefian  war,  while  he 
was  abfent,  was  calumniated  by  his  enemies : 
who  fo  far  prevailed  as  to  caufe  his  banifh- 
ment  On  the  arrival  of  his  fucceflbr  on 
board  the  Meet,  he  fled  to  the  Perfian  Satrap, 
Pharnabazus,  who  was  his  friend  :  from  him 
he  received  money,  failed  to  Meffina,  built 
five  guilevs,  and  took  a  thouiand  warriors  in 
pay.  To  thefe  were  added  a  thouiand  fugi- 
tives from  Himera. 


*  Diod.  1.  xii;.  vol.  i.  p.  590. 
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With  this  force,  he  endeavoured  by  the  aid 
of  his  friends  to  return  to  Syracufe  :  but  fail- 
ing he  landed,  feized  on  Selinus  which  had 
been  facked,  fortified  a  part  of  the  city,  and 
collected  around  him  the  fcattered  citizens  that 
had  efcaped  from  the  Carthaginians.  Strength- 
ened by  many  others,  he  laid  the  territory  of 
the  Carthaginian  town,  Motya,  wafte ;  after 
he  had  conquered  the  inhabitants  (who  had 
rifen  againft  him)  and  feized  on  the  lands  of 
Panormus  (or  Palermo)  and  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  the  Carthaginians,  obtaining  booty 
and  fame.  The  Syracufians  repented  of  the 
capricious  injuftice  they  had  done  the  hero; 
and  his  name  was  frequently  repeated,  with 
praife,  in  their  aflemblies. 

He  like  wife  feized  on  Himera ;  and  Diocles, 
who  during  the  fiege  had  been  fent  to  its  aid, 
was  with  the  women  and  children  of  this  city 
fhipped  oft  for  Syracufe;  nor  did  they  ftay  to 
bury  their  fellow  citizens  that  were  fLiin  :  but 
Hermocrates  collected  their  remains,  fent 
them  to  Syracufe  in  magnificent  chariots,  and 
conduced  them  to  the  borders  of  his  Own 
country. 

Contention  arofe  in  the  city,  concerning 
jthe  receiving  of  thefe  remains  \  and,  contrary 
E  3  to 
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to  the  defire  of  Diodes,  they  were  interred 
with  pomp  in  a  proceffion  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple. Diocles  was  banifhed  ;  but  Hermocrates 
was  not  recalled,  becaufe  this  bold  man  was 
held  to  be  dangerous,  and  he  returned  to  Se- 
linus. 

Some  time  afterward,  being  invited  by  his 
friends,  he  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  three 
tlioufand  men,  marched  through  the  terri- 
tories of  Gela,  and  came  by  night  to  an  ap- 
pointed place.  As  they  could  not  all  follow 
him,  he  chofe  a  few  ;  and  approached  the  gate 
qf  that  part  of  Syracufe  which  was  called 
Achradina :  of  which  place  his  friends  had 
taken  poffeffion,  and  received  thofe  that  came. 
The  Syracufians  ran  armed  to  the  forum  ;  and 
Hermocrates,  with  molt  of  his  attendants, 
were  flain :  the  remainder  were  banifhed. 
Some,  who  were  much  wounded,  were  given 
out  by  their  relations  as  dead,  to  protect  them 
from  the  rage  of  the  people  ;  and  among  thefe 
was  Dionyfius,  who  afterward  became  their 
tyrant  *. 

The  Syracufians  fent  ambaffadors  to  Car- 
thage, to  charge  them  with  the  intention  of 
making  war ;  to  which  the  Carthaginians  re- 

*  Diod.  I,  xiii.  vol.  i  p.  6co. 
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turned  an  ambiguous  anfwer :  but  fent  a  large' 
army,  which  took  and  deftroyed  Agrigen- 
tum  *. 

The  fugitives,  from  Agrigentum  to  Syra- 
cufe,  accufed  the  Syraculian  generals  of  be- 
traying the  Greek  towns  to  the  Carthaginians  ; 
and  the  Greek  towns  of  Sicily  joined  in  the 
murmurs  that  fuch  men  mould  be  entrufted 
with  the  defence  of  their  common  country. 
None  however  dared  openly  to  complain. 
And  now  it  was  that  Dionyfius  arofe,  the  fon 
of  one  Hermocrates  :  not  him  I  have  juft 
mentioned,  but  a  common  man  ;  and  accord- 
ing to  fome  an  afs  driver.  He  accufed  the 
generals  of  treachery,  inflamed  the  people,  and 
urged  them  not  to  wait  the  period  appointed 
by  the  law,  but  punifh  them  for  their  guilt  f . 
He  was  in  vain  condemned  by  the  chief  tri- 
bunal in  a  fine,  as  a  difturber  of  the  peace  ;  for 
it  was  promifed  to  be  paid  by  Philiftus,  the 
hiftorian,  who  added — "  Should  the  Archons 
"  every  day  condemn  you  to  new  fines,  I  will 
"  pay  them  all." 

*  See  Letter  XC. 

f  The  ufual  reading  is :  (iy\  irsfifiBiygu  tov  kcltol  ts?  vo/jlou; 
nXvifov.  Dionyfius  coiinfelled  them  not  to  wait  the  legal 
election  of  judges:  but,  inftead  of  hm^ov,  I  read,  with 
Hhodomann,  km^q-j. 

E  4  Dionyfius 
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Dionyfius  continued  to  afperfe  the  generals, 
calumniate  the  moft  refpe&able  citizens,  and 
advife  them  to  fafely  guard  the  public  weal  by 
confiding  it  to  the  favourites  of  the  people. 
Accordingly,  the  former  Strategi  were  divefted 
of  their  office,  and  others  were  named  :  among 
whom  was  Dionyfius.  He  foon  caufed  his 
affociates  to  be  fufpe&ed,  obtained  the  recall 
of  the  banilhed,  falfely  accufed  the  other 
Strategi  of  a  fecret  underftanding  with  Hi- 
milco  the  General  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
was  appointed  the  fole  Strategus,  with  full 
powers,  by  the  befotted  citizens. 

The  people  had  fcarcely  feparated  before 
they,  too  late,  repented  of  their  folly.  Accom- 
panied by  a  crowd,  Dionyfius  made  a  pretence 
to  go  to  Leontium,  which  ferved  the  Syra- 
cufians  as  a  fortrefs ;  where  he  harangued  the 
people,  who  confided  of  fugitives  and 
ftrangers,  and  perfuaded  them  to  grant  him  a 
body  guard  of  fix  hundred  men. 

This  guard  was  compofed  of  people  whom 
neceffity  made  enterprifing  ;  of  flaves,  and 
diflblute  perfons  ;  and  with  them  Dionyfius 
eftablifhed  himfelf  in  a  camp  before  Syracufe, 
after  he  had  abandoned  the  Lacedemonian, 
Pexippus,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  determined 

friend 
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friend  of  freedom.  The  fear  of  thefe  foldiers, 
they  being  the  partifans  of  Dionyfius,  who 
now  (hewed  himfelf  as  a  tyrant,  and  of  the 
Carthaginians,  kept  the  Syracufians  in  con- 
ftraint.  Dionyfius  married  a  daughter  of 
Hermocrates,  and  gave  his  fitter  to  Polyx- 
enus ;  a  brother  of  the  Syracufian  General 
who  was  killed,  and  whofe  worth  they  knew 
too  late  ;  and  his  alliance  with  thefe  families 
maintained  his  refpect  % 

In  a  public  affembly,  he  excited  the  people 
againft  Demarchus,  and  Daphnxus,  whom  he 
put  to  death. 

Thus  Dionyfius,  from  a  fcribe,  became  ty- 
rant of  Syracufe  ;  in  the  third  year  of  the  93d 
Olympiad,  404  years  before  the  birth  of 
Chrift. 

The  Pelononnefian  war,  which  had  conti- 
nued twenty-feven  years,  was  the  following 
year  brought  to  aconclufion  ;  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians took  Gela,  before  the  walls  of  which 
they  gained  an  advantage  over  Dionyfius. 
Defpairing  to  relieve  the  town,  he  fent  the  in- 
habitants by  night  to  Syracufe  :  to  which  city 
he  likewife  obliged  the  people  of  Camarina, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  to  go.  Some 

*  Diod.  Jib.  xiii.  vol.  i.  p.  614. 
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collected  gold  and  filver:  others,  lefs  attentive 
to  this  kind  of  lois,  were  eager  in  protecting 
their  aged  parents,  and  their  tender  children. 
Some  of  the  aged,  who  had  neither  children 
nor  friend,  remained  behind  ;  in  momentary 
expectation  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  fate 
of  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum,  had 
filled  all  hearts  with  terror :  for  the  Cartha- 
ginians neither  knew  forbearance  nor  com- 
paflion,  toward  an  unfortunate  enemy;  but 
crucified  fome,  and  with  ironical  pity  and  cruel 
feoffs  made  others  their  derifion  *. 

This  diforderly  flight,  which  hurried  young 
virgins  forward  in  defpite  of  their  tender  fex, 
and  which,  regardlefs  of  tottering  age  and 
feeble  childhood,  obliged  all  to  fly,  or  perifli, 
excited  the  compaffion  of  the  army,  and  its 
hatred  againft  Dionyfius  ;  who,  it  was  fuf- 
pected,  had  only  yielded  to  the  Carthaginians 
that  the  terror  of  this  people  might  bring  the 
towns  of  Sicily  under  his  own  yoke.  He  had 
but  lately  given  aid  to  the  allies,  none  of  his 
foldiers  had  fallen  in  the  war,  and  he  had  fled 
without  any  real  occafion  5  not  being  pur- 
fucd  by  any  foe. 

Thefe  murmurs  became  public,  the  Greeks 

*  Diod.  lib,  xiiit  vol,  i.  p.  622. 

of 
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of  Italy  withdrew  from  him,  and  the  Syracu- 
fian  horfe,  that  had  watched  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  put  him  to  death  but  had 
found  him  continually  furrounded  by  his 
guards,  rode  away  to  Syracufe.  Here  they 
plundered  the  houfe  of  the  tyrant ;  and  feized, 
ill  treated,  and  put  his  wife  to  death  :  or,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  me  killed  herfelf  *. 

Dionyfius  followed,  with  a  chofen  few 
whom  he  could  truft,  and  the  horfe,  who  did 
not  expect  his  arrival,  began  to  boaft  :  faying 
he  had  fled  at  the  appearance  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  he  now  fled  before  the  Syracu- 
fians.  About  midnight  however,  after  a  very 
hafty  march,  he  appeared  before  the  gate  of 
Achradina  with  a  hundred  horfe,  and  fix  hun- 
dred foot.  Finding  it  ftiut  upon  him,  he  fet 
fire  to  it  with  reeds;  which  had  been  brought 
there  for  the  ufe  of  mafons. 

More  of  his  adherents  having  arrived,  he 
entered  Syracufe.  The  moft  refpedtable  of 
the  Syracufian  horfe  did  not  wait  for  the 
concurrence  of  the  people,  and,  though  but 
few  in  numbers,  withftood  the  tyrant  and  fell 
by  his  foldiers :  after  which  Dionyfius  re- 
venged himfelf  on  his  enemies ;  fome  of 

*Plut.  Life  of  Dion, 

.  whom 
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"whom  he  put  to  death,  and  banifhed  others. 
The  greateft  part  of  the  horfe  forced  their 
vv  y  out  of  the  city,  and  took  pofTeffion  of  the 
ftrong  little  town  of  iEtna  *, 

Himilco  fent  to  Syracufe,  and  made  pro- 
pofals  of  peace  f  ;  which  were  welcomely 
accepted,  by  Dionyfius. 

By  this  treaty,  the  Carthaginians,  exclufive 
of  their  former  colonies,  maintained  their  fo- 
vereignty  over  the  Sicani,  the  Selinuntii,  the 
Agrigentini,  and  the  people  of  Himera.  The 
Gelenfes  and  the  Camarini  were  reinftated  in 
their  towns  ;  but  were  tributary  to  the  Car- 
thaginians J.  The  people  of  Leontium,  Mef- 
fina,  and  the  Siculi,  were  to  live  free,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  laws  :  the  Syracufians  to 
be  fubjedtto  Dionyfius,  and  the  prifoners  and 
fhips  that  were  taken  were  to  be  reftored. 

If,  in  one  point  of  view,  Dionyfius  was  glad 

*  Weffeling  evidently  proves,  we  ought  to  read  t»v  vvv 
HutefAEvw  'Aitvccv  :  inftead  of  t>jv  vvv  hxXxuevw  'A%f  aSivw- 
Of  the  little  town  of  iEtna,  which  was  formerly  called 
htefffi)  I  {hall  fpeak  hereafter. 

j  Diodorus  calls  this  leader  at  one  time  Himilco,  and  at 
another  Hamilcar  :  or  rather  Hamilcas. 

%  See  the  firft  letter  written  from  Sicily,  concerning 
the  Sicani  and  Slculi. 

to 
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to  be  at  peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  in  an- 
other, he  dreaded  the  repofe  which  peace 
would  afford  to  Syracufe.  That  he  might 
fecure  himfelf  in  his  tyranny  as  much  as 
poffible,  he  cut  off  the  ifland  of  Ortygia, 
which  had  been  joined  to  Sicily  by  a  dam, 
from  the  reft  of  the  city;  by  building  a  high 
wall,  which  he  provided  with  many  lofty 
towers,  and  raifing  a  ftrong  fortrefs  on  the 
ifland  :  including,  within  the  wall  of  this  for- 
trefs, "a  dock  in  the  fmalL  haven  which  was 
called  Laccius.  This  dock  contained  fixty 
galleys  ;  and  had  a  narrow  opening,  through 
which  only  one  veffel  at  a  time  could  pafs. 

Dionyfius  gave  the  houfes  on  the  ifland  of 
Ortygia  to  his  foldiers,  and  friends  ;  and  thofe 
of  the  remainder  of  the  city  he  fhared  among 
the  multitude.  After  thefe  proceedings,  he 
marched  againft  the  Siculi ;  whom,  of  all  the 
free  people  of  Sicily,  he  was  the  moft  defirous 
to  fubjecl:,  becaufe  they  had  taken  part  with 
the  Carthaginians  ;  and  led  his  army  againft 
the  town  of  the  Herbenfes. 

When  the  Syracufians  faw  themielves 
armed,  they  began  to  think  of  their  own  deli- 
verance ;  and  reproached  themfelves,  for  not 
having  made  a  comrnon  caufe  with  the  horfe. 
i  Doricus, 
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Doricus,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  tyrant^ 
threatened  a  free-fpeaking  orator  and  was  put 
to  death  ;  and  the  embittered  warriors,  in- 
viting the  citizens  to  freedom^  fent  to  the  horfe 
in  the  town  of  iEtna  for  affiftance.  Dionyfius, 
being  terrified,  haftened  from  Herbeffus  to 
Syracufe ;  while  thofe  who  made  the  ftand 
chofe  the  warriors  who  had  put  Doricus  to 
death  as  their  leaders.  Strengthened  by  the 
horfe  from  iEtna,  they  fixed  their  camp  in  the 
quarter  called  Epipolae;  and  cut  off  the  tyrant 
from  all  communication  with  the  country. 
Zealous  for  the  freedom  of  Syracufe,  Meffina 
and  Rhegium  fent  eighty  galleys  to  its  aid. 
The  iCand  of  Ortygia  was  now  befieged,  fol- 
diers  that  deferted  were  granted  the  rights  of 
citizen  (hip,  and  a  price  was  put  upon  the 
tyrant's  head. 

Cut  off  from  the  city  and  abandoned  by  the 
foldiers,  Dionyfius  affembled  his  dependants ; 
and,  fo  very  doubtful  was  his  fituation  that, 
he  a(ked  their  opinion  concerning  the  kind  of 
death  which  would  mo  ft  leffen  his  difgrace  ? 
Heloris,  who  according  to  fome  had  brought 
him  up  from  childhood*,  laid— "  Tyranny  is 

"  only 

*  'Ei;  im  $frov9  a$  o'imi  Qa<ri,  o  ttqwtos  7tcctyio,  is  the  true 

reading 
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c<  only  a  handfome  fliroud."  Polyxenus,  his 
brother-in-law,  advifed  him  to  fly  on  his 
fwifteft  borfe :  but  Philiftus,  the  hiftorian, 
remarked — It  becomes  thee  not  to  fly  from 
"  tyranny  on  the  back  of  a  courfer,  Diony- 
V  fuis,  but  rather  to  defend  thyfelf  till  thou 
"  art  dragged  down  by  the  leg  *." 

Dionyfius  a£ted  in  character,  endeavoured  to 
gain  time,  and  fent  to  the  Syracufians;  requeft- 
ing  permiflion  for  him  and  his  followers  to 
quit  the  city.  He  likewife  fent  to  the  Cam- 
pani,  who  had  been  left  by  Himilco  to  guard 
the  lands  in  Sicily ;  offering  to  grant  all  they 
could  demand,  if  they  would  fee  him  free. 

The  Syracufians  allowed  him  to  depart  with 
five  galleys,  delivered  up  many  warriors,  and 
were  in  other  refpefls  negligent.  Twelve 
hundred  Campani  likewife  arrived,  cut  their 
way  to  Dionyfius,  and  maffacred  many  of  the 
citizens  in  the  fray.  He  was  alfo  joined  by 
three  hundred  foldiers  that  had  crofTed  the 
lea :   the    Syracufians   became   divided,  he 

reading  of  Weffcling.  The  reading  which  makes  Heloris 
a  poet  is  not  Greek.  Thofe  who  are  in  favour  of  nowm 
mull  add  Trar^.    Befide  there  is  no  poet  named  Heloris. 

*  Inftead  of  Ssxovrcg  I,  with  Rhodomann  and  Weffeling, 
read  biovtos. 

gained 
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gained  a  vi&ory  over  them,  and  they  dif- 
perfed. 

Dionyfms  fuffered  the  flain  to  be  buried, 
and  fent  invitations  to  the  fugitives  that  had 
retired  to  the  town  of  iEtna  :  fome  of  whom, 
who  had  left  their  wives  and  -  children  in 
Syracuie,  returned  ;  and  others  anfwered  the 
ambaffadors,  who  pleaded  the  merit  of  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  that  the  tyrant  merited 
the  like  kindnefs.  "  May  the  Gods,"  faid 
they,  "  foon  grant  it  to  Dionyfms  I" 

They  determined  however  not  to  truft  him, 
and  remained  in  iEtna  ;  watching  for  fome 
favourable  opportunity  to  undertake  fome- 
thing  againft  Dionyfms,  who  received  thofe 
that  came  back  with  courtefy  that  he  might 
fix  them  in  his  intereft. 

Having  rewarded  the  Campani,  he  difmiffed 
them;  unwilling  to  truft  to  their  inconftancy  ; 
and  they  went  to  Enleila]  a  town  of  Trojan 
origin,  where  they  harangued  the  citizens, 
afked  permiffion  to  refide  amongft  them,  then 
fell  upon  and  maflacred  the  men  by  night, 
feized  on  the  women,  and  took  poffeffion  of 
the  place. 

After  the  conclufion  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war,  the  Lacedemonians  exercifed  an  acknow- 
ledged 
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ledged  foverelgnty  by  land  and  fea  ;  and  the 
fleets  of  cities  in  particular  were  infpected  by 
their  commanders,  who,  according  to  the 
cuftom  of  the  Spartans,  appointed  Karmofces, 
and  favoured  the  Oligarchy  *.  They  made 
the  conquered  tributary ;  and  the  people 
whofe  laws  prohibited  money,  now  impofed 
an  annual  tribute  of  a  thoufand  talents. 

With  the  pretence  of  favouring  freedom, 
but  in  reality  to  ftrengthen  the  tyrant,  they 
fent  Ariftus  to  Syracufe ;  hoping  that  Diony- 
fius  would  govern  as  their  dependant.  After 
a  fecret  conference  with  him,  Ariftus  excited 
the  people  to  infurre&ion,  with  a  promife  of 
liberty  :  but  he  betrayed  thofe  who  had  trufted 
him,  put  Nicotetes  the  Corinthian,  who  had 
headed  the  citizens  of  Syracufe,  to  death,  and 
ftrengthened  the  tyranny. 

At  the  time  that  the  Syracufians  wTere  em- 
ployed about  their  harveft,  Dionyfius  entered 
their  houfes,  and  took  away  their  arms.  He 
then  raifed  a  new  wall  round  the  citadel,  built 
{hips,  took  a  number  of  mercenaries  into  pay, 

*  The  Harmoftes  exercifed  much  the  fame  degree  of 
power,  over  foreign  poflefiions,  as  the  pro-confuls,  or  pro- 
prietors, of  the  Romans.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
where  they  were  oonquered  by  Epaminondas,  the  Spar- 
tans fent  no  more  Harmoftes. 

Vol.  IV.  F  and 
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and  eftablifhed  himfelf  more  fecurely  than 
ever  in  the  government. 

After  this,  he  conquered  Catana,  the  pre- 
fent  Catania,  Naxos,  and  Leontium*;  and 
perfuaded  iEimneftus,  a  citizen  of  Enna,  to 
become  the  tyrant  of  that  place,  with  a  pro- 
rnife  of  his  afii (lance.  The  attempt  of  iEim- 
neftus fucceeded  :  but  the  new  tyrant  fhut 
his  gates  againft  Dionyfius,  who  then  excited 
the  people  of  Enna  to  fhake  off  the  yoke.  Fa- 
voured by  an  oppofite  party,  Dionyfius  gained 
admiffion,  feized  on  iEimneftus,  delivered  him 
up  to  the  vengeance  of  the  citizens,  and  de- 
parted from  the  place  without  endangering 
its  fafety :  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  win 
the  confidence  of  other  towns.  Dionyfius 
built  a  town  at  the  foot  of  iEtna,  and  called  it 
Adranum,  in  the  firft  year  of  the  95th  Olym- 
piad, 398  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift  \\ 
the  fame  year  in  which  Socrates  drank  the 
poifon. 

He  now  prepared  for  an  attack  on  the 
Carthaginians,  to  which  he  was  encouraged 
by  the  vifitation  which  thefe  people  had  dif- 
fered from  the  plague,  and  fent  for  artifts  from 

*  Diod.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  i.  p.  650. 
I  Diod.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  i.  p.  672. 
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Greece,  Italy,  and  the  '.erritories  of  Carthage, 
who  mould  make  different  arms,  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  different  nations  that  mould 
enlift  under  his  banners.  Thefe  artifts  he  pa- 
tronifed,  and  inftru&ed.  The  Syracufians 
partook  of  his  zeal  for  the  enterprife  ;  and 
the  houfes  behind  the  temple,  the  gymnafia, 
the  arcades  of  the  forum,  and  the  houfes  of 
the  principal  citizens  were  formed  into  work- 
mops.  Among  this  confluence  of  the  mofl 
ingenious  artifts  the  catapulta  was  difcovered. 

Dionyfius  fupplied  his  galleys  with  five 
banks  of  rowers ;  and  obtained  much  fhip 
timber  from  Italy,  but  fent  the  half  of  his 
wood  cutters  to  iEtna,  which  then  produced 
many  pine  and  fig  trees  :  fo  that,  in  a  fhort 
fpace  of  time,  Dionyfius  caufed  two  hundred 
new  mips  to  be  built,  and  a  hundred  and  tea 
old  ones  to  be  improved.  He  likewife'  built 
a  hundred  and  fixty  coftly  docks,  for  fhip- 
ping:  moft  of  which  had  room  for  two 
veflels.  . 

The  Lacedemonians  permitted  him  to  take 
their  foldiers  into  pay  ;  but  Rhegium  and 
Meflina  had  fhortly  before  declared  againft 
him  :  nay  they  had  entered  the  field ;  but 
their  attempt  was  fruflrated,  by  a  tumult  in 
F  a  Meflina* 
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Meffina.  Aware  of  the  preponderance  that 
thefe  cities  would  give,  Dionyiius  was  defirous 
of  obtaining  their  friendship,  and  requefted 
the  Rhegini  to  grant  him  one  of  their  virgins 
for  a  wife  ;  hoping  by  children  to  Rrengthen 
himfclf  in  his  tyranny:  but  this  alliance  was 
refufed  in  a  public  affembly  of  the  people, 
according  to  fome;  and,  according  to  others, 
they  fcnt  him  the  daughter  of  an  archer :  or 
thief-taker. 

He  then  made  the  fame  requeft  to  the  Epi- 
%epbyr'um  Locri,  in  Italy,  which  was  granted  ; 
and  he  married  Doris,  the  daughter  of  Xene- 
tus,  one  of  the  moll:  refpe&able  of  their  citi- 
zens. For  her  he  fent  a  galley,  richly  orna- 
mented; and,  at  the  fame  time,  brought  home 
AriRomache,  who  was  one  of  the  noble  vir- 
gins of  Syracufe,  and  for  whom  he  fent  a 
chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horfes  *. 

He  now  exhorted  the  Syracufians,  in  full 
affembly,  to  declare  war  again R  the  Cartha- 
ginians ;  and  to  feize  on  the  effects  of  fuch  as 
inhabited  Syracufe,  many  of  whom  had  fettled 
in  that  city.  Accordingly,  the  houfes  of  thefe 
people  were  plundered,  fuch  of  their  mips  as 
lay  in  the  harbour  were  feized  as  the  prey  of 

*  Diod.  1.  xiv.  vol.  i.  p.  674. 
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war,  and  the  example  was  followed  by  other 
parts  of  Sicily.  After  this  proceeding,  Diony- 
fius  fent  delegates  to  declare  war  againft  Car- 
thage: unlefs  the  Greek  towns,  poffefled  by 
that  State,  were  fet  free. 

The  five  cities  of  Ancyra,  Solus,  Egefta, 
Panormus,  and  Entella,  alone  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Carthaginians:  the  tribes  of  the 
Sicani  took  part  in  the  war  againft  them ; 
and  the  Camarini,  Gelenfes,  and  Agrigentini, 
likewife  went  over  to  Dionyiius,  who  now  was 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  eighty  thoufand 
men,  and  had  two  hundred  galleys  at  fea.  Hi- 
mera  and  Selinus  followed  the  example  of 
the  other  cities  :  the  Government  of  Carthage 
being  juftly  held  in  abhorrence.  Motya,  after 
a  very  valiant  defence,  was  taken  ;  and  the 
victors  moft  cruelly  fatiated  their  vengeance 
againft  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  blood  of  the 
conquered  * 

Motya  however  wTas  foon  recovered,  by- 
Himilco ;  who  likewife  took  Meffina,  but 
without  being  able  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  the 
citadel :  on  which  the  Siculi,  the  little  tribe 
of  the  Aflbrini  excepted,  deferted  Dionyfius, 
and  went  over  to  the  Carthaginians.  Himilco 
*  Diod.  1.  xlv.  vol.  i.  p.  678, 
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razed  Meflina  to  the  ground,  and  then  be- 
fieged  Syracufe ;  after  that  Mago,  an  inferior 
commander,  had  defeated  the  fleet  of  the 
Syracufians.  Himilco  took  a  part  of  the  city 
of  Syracufe  and  plundered  two  of  the  tem- 
ples. 

Theodoras,  a  refpe&able  citizen  of  Syra-, 
cufe,  excited  the  inhabitants  againft  Dionyfius; 
juftly  affirming  that  it  would  even  be  better  to 
yield  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  would  fufFer 
them  to  be  governed  by  vheir  own  laws,  than 
to  live  under  the  oppreflion  of  the  tyrant.  He 
exhorted  them  however  to  maintain  their 
freedom,    Paracidas,  a  Spartan  leader,  next 
rofe  ;  whom  the  citizens  expected  to  fupport 
the  opinion  of  Theodorus,  but  he  declared 
that  the  Lacedemonians  had  fent  him  to  aid 
them  againft  the  Carthaginians,  not  to  deprive 
Dionyfius  of  the  rule. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  befieged  gained  fe- 
veral  advantages  over  the  Carthaginians  ;  in 
whofe  camp  a  fearful  plague  prevailed,  and 
Himilco  defired  he  might  retreat  unmolefted. 
Dionyfius  granted  leave  for  the  Carthaginians 
to  retire,  but  not  their  allies ;  and  the  former 
withdrew  during  the  night,  the  Siculi  dif- 
perfed,  and  the  Spaniards  were  taken  into  the 
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pay  of  the  tyrant.  Himilco  was  fo  chagrined 
at  the  difgrace  of  his  retreat,  that  he  fuffered 
himfelf  to  die  of  hunger,  overwhelmed  with 
reproach  *. 

Dionyfius  beftowed  Leontium  on  ten  thou- 
fand  of  his  foldiers,  and  once  again  repeopled 
the  ruined  Meffina:  but  the  Rhegini  now 
declared  againft  him,  terrified  at  feeing  him  in 
poffeffion  of  Meffina ;  as  likewife  did  the 
Siculi ;  from  whom,  after  a  defeat,  he  with 
difficulty  efcaped  f. 

The  Carthaginians  then  fent  Mago,  with 
new  forces  by  land  and  fea ;  but  foon  after 
concluded  a  peace,  by  which  the  Siculi  and 
Tauromenium  were  fubjedted  to  the  tyrant: 
who  thereupon  projected  the  enflaving  of  the 
Greek  towns  on  the  coaft  of  Italy,  loft  a  battle 
againft  the  Rhegini,  and  efcaped  with  diffi- 
culty on  board  a  galley. 

The  people  of  Croton,  to  which  place 
Heloris  from  Syracufe  had  fled,  now  joined 
the  other  Greek  towns  in  Italy.  Heloris  was 
their  leader ;  and,  with  many  others,  fell,  va- 
liantly fighting,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
combatants  were  obliged  to  furrender  to  Dio- 
*  lb.  p.  687  to  702. 
f  Diod.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  i.  p.  710  to  719.  • 
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nyfius  ;  who  did  not  abufe  the  vi&ory  he  had 
gained,  but  fet  them  at  liberty,  and  made 
peace  with  all  the  Italian  towns,  except  Rhe- 
gium.  The  Rhegini  were  fubje&ed  to  rigor- 
ous terms,  and  furrendered  their  fhips,  to  the 
number  of  leventy :  but  not  fatisfied  with 
this,  he  required  them  to  furnifh  him  with 
provifions  till  he  fhould  withdraw  his  army  ; 
feeking,  if  they  refufed,  a  new  pretext  againft 
them;  and,  if  they  complied,  to  reduce  the 
city  by  hunger. 

The  Rhegini  at  firft  were  not  aware  of  his 
intention  ;  but,  when  he  delayed  his  departure, 
they  refufed  to  fend  him  more  fupplies,  and 
he  again  undertook  the  fiege.  Shaken  as  the 
walls  were  by  his  dreadful  machines,  the 
Rhegini  courageoufly  defended  themfelves 
during  eleven  months :  nor  did  they  furrender 
till  the  herbage  on  which  they  had  lived  began 
to  fail,  Dionyfius  found  heaps  of  wretches, 
who  had  perifhed  with  famine  ;  and  only  made 
fomething  more  than  fix  thoufand  prifcners, 
whom  he  fent  to  Syracufe :  fuffering  thofe 
who  could  pay  a  mina  to  ranfom  themfelves, 
and  expofing  the  others  to  public  fale. 

Dionyfius  pofTeffed  more  than  one  kind  of 
ambition  ;  and,  although  his  poetry  had  been 
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luffed  at  the  Olympic  games,  he  wimed  to  be 
thought  a  great  poet.  He  favoured  the  poet 
Philoxenus  ;  but  fent  him  to  dig  in  the  ftone 
quarries,  for  having  freely  expreffed  his  opi- 
nion of  the  tyrant's  poetry.  The  next  day 
he  caufed  him  to  be  brought  back,  and  re- 
peated verfes  to  him,  which  particularly 
glanced  at  Philoxenus :  who,  impatient  at 
hearing  this  poetry,  exclaimed,  "  Send  me 
"  back  to  the  ftone  quarries !"  The  tyrant 
could  not  forbear  laughing,  and  fet  him  at 
liberty. 

The  contempt  however  in  which  the  Greeks 
held  his  poetry  excited  the  moft  gloomy  me- 
lancholy in  his  mind,  which  would  frequently 
burft  into  rage  ;  and  he  fent  Leptines,  his  bro- 
ther, and  Philiftus,  into  banifliment,  and  put 
others  to  death.  He  was  reconciled  to  the 
two  firft,  according  to  Diodorus :  but  Plu- 
tarch tells  us  that  Philiftus  did  not  return 
till  the  reign  of  Dionyfius  the  younger  *. 

He  made  a  campaign  againft  the  Tyrrheni, 
in  order  to  procure  money,  under  the  pretext 
that  they  were  pirates ;  and  returned  enriched 
by  the  plunder  of  a  temple.  He  next  excited 
the  towns  that  were  fubjecl:  to  Carthage  to 

*  Plut.  Life  of  Dion. 
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revolt:  a  war  broke  out,  Dionyfius  was  victor, 
and  Mago,  the  Carthaginian  general,  was 
flain. 

The  fon  of  Mago  fucceeded  to  the  com- 
mand, obtained  a  great  victory,  in  which 
Leptines  fell  valiantly  righting,  and  Dionyfius 
was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace.  The  Car- 
thaginians obtained  the  town  and  territory 
of  Selinus,  and  added  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  Agrigentum  to  their  own,  as  far  as  the  river 
Halycus,  the  prefent  Flume  Platani^  and  Dio- 
nyfius was  further  obliged  to  pay  a  thoufand 
talents. 

Fifteen  years  afterward,  in  the  firft  year  of 
the  103d  01ympiad,the  year  366  before  Chrift, 
Dionyfius  engaged  in  a  new  war  againft  Car- 
thage, took  Selinus,  Entella,  and  Eryx,  and 
befieged  LiiybGeum ;  but  was  obliged  to  raife 
the  fiege.  The  approach  of  winter  occafioned 
a  fufpeniion  of  arms ;  and  the  tyrant  died, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Dionyfius  the  Second  *, 
who  was  borne  him  by  Doris,  of  the  Ep'vze- 
pbyrian  Locru 

There  lived  a  man  in  Syracufe  who,  al- 
though the  friend  of  liberty,  and  fevere  ia 

*  Died.  lib.  xv.  vol,  ii  p.  6c 
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principle,  had  long  been  highly  efteemed  by 
the  elder  Dionyfius,  and  employed  in  public 
affairs :  particularly  in  embaffies  to  Carthage. 
This  man  was  Dion,  the  brother  of  Arifto- 
mache,  the  wife  that  Dionyfius  had  married 
of  Syracufe,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  married 
Doris  of  Locris  *. 

During  the  period  that  the  elder  Dionyfius 
teftified  a  love  of  knowledge,  Plato  came  to 
Syracufe ;  probably,  as  feveral  of  the  ancients 
affirm,  to  vifit  the  ifland :  and  particularly 
Mount  iEtna.  His  fame  at  firft  made  him  wel- 
comed by  the  tyrant :  but,  when  he  began 
freely  to  fpeak  againft  tyranny,  Dionyfius  be- 
came angry.  According  to  Diodorus,  he  was 
fold  as  a  flave  for  twenty  mina ;  and  he  was 
redeemed  by  the  philofophers.  According  to 
Plutarch,  one  Pollis,  a  Spartan,  who  traded 
to  Syracufe,  was  commiffioned  to  fell  him  in 
iEgina;  which  commiffion  he  fulfilled:  butr 
in  either  cafe,  he  was  certainly  foon  afterward 
ranfomed. 

The  fhort  refidence  of  Plato  in  Syracufe 
had  not  been  fruitlefs  :  he  had  fown  the  feeds 
of  his  philofophy  in  the  heart  of  Dion,  and 
the  produce  was  the  mod  dignified  wifdom. 

*  Piod.  lib.  xv.  vol.  ii.  p.  8,  and  Plut.  Life  of  Dion. 
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Such  a  man  could  not  but  be  hateful  to 
the  courtiers  of  a  young  prince  ;  and  it 
would  fcem  eafy  to  have  rendered  him 
fufpected,  fince  he  might  have  employed  the 
refpecl  in  which  he  was  held  againft  Diony- 
fius,  to  the  advantage  of  his  lifter's  fons.  But 
the  young  tyrant  honoured  Dion, and  acknow- 
ledged the  purity  of  his  intentions :  for  Dion 
endeavoured  to  infpire  him  with  a  love  of  jus- 
tice, and  with  dignity  of  foul,  and  brought 
him  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Plato, 
filling  him  with  an  earneft  defire  to  be  taught 
by  that  great  man.  Dion  wrote  many  letters 
of  invitation  to  Plato,  and  was  feconded  by 
the  Pythagorean  philofophers  of  Italy,  who 
entreated  his  compliance.  Plato  yielded  to 
thefe  entreaties,  and  the  courtiers  thought  it 
neceflary  to  give  him  a  rival :  they  therefore 
prevailed  on  Dionyfius  to  recall  Philiftus, 
who  had  been  banifhed,  and  who,  for  the  fpace 
of  forty  years,  had  been  the  determined  friend 
of  tyranny. 

The  prefence  of  Plato,  at  firft,  had  fuch  an 
effect  on  Diorvfius  that  he  not  only  admired 
him  but  participated  in  his  noble  fentiments ; 
and  the  herd  of  courtiers  were  terrified  when 
the  herald,  according  to  cullcm,  prayed  for 

the 
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the  undifturbed  continuance  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  tyrant,  and  Dionyfius  exclaim- 
ed, "  What !  will  you  never  leave  curling 
me?" 

Thefe  courtiers  frequently  teftified  their 
chagrin,  that  a  fophift  of  Athens,  as  they 
called  Plato,  mould  overthrow  the  power  of 
the  princes  of  Syracufe  :  a  city  that  had  re- 
filled the  whole  force  of  Athens. 

Difcourfe  like  this  muft  produce  its  effecl:, 
on  a  weak  mind ;  and  Dionyfius,  no  doubt, 
was  ftaggered  :  but  he  was  full  more  moved, 
by  an  intercepted  letter  of  Dion  to  the  chiefs 
of  Carthage ;  in  which  he  warned  them  not 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Dionyfius, 
unlefs  he  were  prefent.  Philiftus  had  the  art 
to  place  this  letter  in  a  hateful  light ;  and  the 
tyrant,  reproaching  Dion  without  hearing  his 
defence,  banifhed  him  to  Italy. 

Dionyfius  then  took  Plato  to  his  palace ; 
apparently  to  honour  him,  but  really  to  place 
him  under  a  guard.  Still  he  fincerely  ad- 
mired the  wifdom  of  this  great  man,  often 
quarrelled  with  him,  as  often  entreated  for- 
givenefs,  and  tormented  him  with  tyran- 
nical affedion  and  boyifli  inconftancy.  At 
1  laft, 
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laft,  a  war  broke  out  *,  and  he  fuffered  him  to 
depart. 

Plato  and  Dion  now  lived  long  together,  in 
Athens ;  where  Dion  purchafed  a  country 
houfe,  expanding  his  foul  in  the  groves  of 
Platonic  wifdom,  and  enjoying  the  calm  of  a 
country  life.  Here  he  was  univerfally  re- 
fpefted  ;  and  the  Spartans  prefented  him  with 
the  right  of  citizenfhip,  though  they  were  the 
allies  of  Dionyfius,  and  had  lately  received 
aid  of  him  againft  Thebes. 

The  honours  conferred  on  Dion  angered 
the  tyrant,  who  revenged  himfelf  by  with- 
holding Dion's  revenue  ;  and,  that  he  might 
fhine  in  borrowed  wifdom,  aflembled  philo- 
fophers  around  him:  but  the  ftores  of  his  me- 
mory were  foon  emptied,  and  he  fighed  again 
for  that  fource  from  which  it  had  formerly 
been  filled.  Plato  was  entreated  to  return  ;  and 
Dionyfius  employed  the  intermediation  of  the 
wife  Archytas,  of  Tarentum,  and  other  Pytha- 

*  Plutarch  docs  not  tell  us  with  what  people.  Diodo- 
rus  informs  us  that  Dionyfius  made  peace  with  Carthage 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  ;  which  likewife  differs 
from  Plutarch.  Probably  the  latter  meant  a  war  with 
the  Lucani ;  which  Dionyfius,  after  a  time,  but  negli- 
gently profecuted.    Diod.  !.  xvi. 

goreans- 
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goreans.  The  women  of  the  princely  houfe, 
Dion's  wife  and  fifter,  alfo  wrote  to  Dion;  that 
he  might  induce  his  friend  to  return  to  Syra- 
cufe.  Plato  *,  as  he  tells  us,  fufFered  himfeif 
to  be  perfuaded 

Od.  xii.  428. 

Once  more  undaunted  on  the  ruin  rode. 

Pope,  Od.  b.  xii.  525. 

Dionyfius  received  him  with  much  joy; 
and  the  Princefles  in  particular  teftified  the 
honour  and  the  friendfhip  that  were  juftly  due 
to  the  Athenian  fage  f ,  while  in  him  every 
good  citizen  placed  his  hopes.  The  tyrant 
offered  him  great  prefents,  and  Ariftippus,  of 
Cyrene,  faid,  in  the  prefence  of  Dionyfius, 

*  See  the  feventh  letter  of  Plato. 

f  One  of  thefe  Princefles  no  doubt  was  Thefte,  the 
wife  of  Polyxenus  and  fifter  of  the  elder  Dionyfius. 
When  her  hufband  fled,  Dionyfius  the  elder  reproached 
her  with  the  knowledge  of  his  flight.  <£  Do  you  then 
"  think  me,"  faid  {he,  "  fo  worthlefs  and  weak  a  woman 
"  that,  had  I  known  his  intentions,  I  would  have  re- 
"  mained  behind  ?  or  that  I  would  not  rather  be  called 
"  the  wife  of  the  fugitive  Polyxenus  than  the  fifter  of  the 
"  tyrant  Dionyfius  ?"  This  courageous  anfwer  was  taken 
in  good  part.    Plut.  Life  of  Dion, 
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44  his  generofity  did  not  coft  him  much  :  fof* 
u  to  thofe  who  were  in  need,  he  would  give 
u  nothing ;  but  to  Plato,  who  would  take  no- 
*  thing,  he  offered  every  thing." 

A  fcholar  of  Plato's  predicted  an  eclipfe  ; 
for  which  he  was  admired  and  rewarded  by 
Dionyfius  ;  and  Ariftippus  again  obferved,  in 
a  circle  of  the  philofophers,  "  I  likewife  can 
"  predict  fomething  very  aftonifhing :  for 
"  Dionyfius  and  Plato  will  foon  be  foes." 
He  was  a  true  prophet :  nor  was  any  thing 
more  neceffary  than  the  fagacity  of  a  courtier 
to  forefee  this  event.  Plato  foon  became  fo 
troublefome  to  the  tyrant  that  he  fent  him  to 
his  body  guards  ;  hoping  that  they  who  hated 
him,  as  the  enemy  of  tyranny,  would  put  him 
to  death. 

"When  Archytas  heard  this,  he  fent  a  galley 
and  ambajfadors  to  demand  Plato :  he  having 
been  his  pledge  :  on  which  Dionyfius  fuffered 
him  to  depart,  but  bellowed  the  wife  of  Dion 
on  Timocrates. 

Dion  now  determined  to  endeavour  to 
overthrow  the  tyrant ;  in  which  he  was 
affifted  by  various  philofophers  of  Greece. 
In  thefe  times  the  moll  powerful  citizens 
thought  themfelves  flattered  by  the  diftin- 

guifhed 
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guifhed  and  honourable  title  of  philofopher ; 
or  lover  of  wifdom.  Of  the  fugitive  Syracu- 
iians,  whofe  number  amounted  to  a  thou- 
fand,  twenty-five  only  took  part  in  this  at- 
tempt. 

The  illand  of  Zacynthus  was  the  place 
where  they  were  to  aflemble  ;  arid  hither  about 
eight  hundred  chofen  warriors  came,  under 
different  leaders,  without  knowing  on  what 
enterprife  they  were  to  proceed. 

When  Dion  declared  his  intention,  their 
courage  funk.  They  confidered  the  project 
as  the  frantic  dream  of  a  defperado,  and  were 
angry  with  their  leaders :  but  when  Dion,  in 
difcourfe,  explained  how  weak  the  fupports  of 
tyranny  were,  informed  them  that  he  did  not 
confider  them  as  mercenaries  but  as  leaders, 
with  whom  all  Sicily  would  unite;  and  when 
Alcimenes  fpoke  to  the  fame  purpofe,  he 
being  a  man  of  worth  and  family,  one  of  the 
principal  men  of  Achaia,  and  an  affociate  with 
Dion  in  the  undertaking,  they  felt  the  cou- 
rage of  Greeks  revive  within  them. 

At  the  full  of  the  moon,  Dion  conducted 
his  armed  companions  to  a  temple  of  Apollo  ; 
where,  having  offered  up  a  folemn  facrifice, 
he  gave  them  all  a  magnificent  banquet.  Here, 

Vol.  IV.  G  when 
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when  they  beheld  his  rich  drinking  veiTels  of 
filver  and  gold,  and  contemplated  the  age  of 
Dion,  whom  the  aged  themfelves  refpected, 
they  no  longer  confidered  him  as  an  adven- 
turer ;  but  as  a  man  whofe  combinations  were 
rational,  and  his  hopes  well  founded. 

It  happened,  during  their  libations,  that 
there  was  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon  ;  on  which 
they  werefeized  with  new  terror  :  but  Miitas, 
the  foothfayer,  a  philoibpher  and  a  difciple  of 
the  academy,  rofe,  and  remarked  that  this 
omen  was  not  inaufpicious  to  them,  but  to 
the  duration  and  falfe  fplendor  of  tyranny. 

Two  tranfports,  which  carried  the  fbldiers, 
a  fmall  veffel,  and  two  galleys,  each  of  thirty 
rowers,  contained  the  whole  force  of  Dion. 
With  this  he  failed;  taking  weapons-  with 
him  on  which  he  could  with  certainty  depend, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  arm  at  pleafure. 
Having  weathered  the  promontory  of  Pachy- 
nus,  Capo  Pajfaro^  he  was  driven  by  a  ftofm 
that  threw  him  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  :  but  he 
landed  fome  days  afterward  in  Sicily,  at  Minoa, 
in  the  Sicilian  province  of  Carthage;  the 
commander  of  which  city  was  the  friend  of 
Dion,  and  with  him  Dion  left  his  arms  and 
ftores,  that  they  might  be  fent  to  him  at  an 

appointed 
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appointed  time.  He  was  likewife  joined  by 
two. hundred  horfe,  of  the  territories  of  Agri- 
gent  um  and  the  Gelcnfcs. 

Dionylius  being  abfent  irt  Italy,  a  meffen- 
ger  was  fent  to  him  by  Timocrates ;  on 
whom  the  tyrant  had  bellowed  the  wife  of 
Dion.  The  meffenger  loft  the  letter,  durll 
not  appear  in  the  prefence  of  the  tyrant,  and 
Dionylius  did  not  hear,  till  late,  of  the  defcent 
of  Dion  in  Sicily.  In  the  mean  time,  Dion 
was  joined  by  the  Camarini,  and  many  Syra- 
cufians  :  while  Timocrates,  who  guarded  Epi- 
pola?,  Was  abandoned  by  the  Leontini  and  the 
Campani.  When  Dion  approached  the  city, 
he  ■  facriiiced  on  the  banks  of  the  Anapus ; 
where  he  was  joined  by  five  thoufand  men, 
fcantily  armed,  it  is  true,  but  full  of  courage. 

He  now  entered  Syracufe,  where  he  was 
met  by  the  principal  perfons  in  white  robes ; 
while  the  people  plundered  the  houfes  of 
the  foes  of  freedom,  fome  of  whom  were  put 
to  death,  and  Timocrates  efcaped  on  horfe- 
back.  Dion  marched  between  his  brother, 
Megacles,  and  the  Athenian,  Calippus,  with 
their  heads  encircled  with  garlands  :  the  he- 
rald proclaimed  filence  by  found  of  trumpet, 
and  then  informed  the  people  that  Dion  and 
G  2  Megacles 
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Megacles  were  come  to  give  freedom  to 
Syracufc,  and  to  all  Sicily.  The  Syracufians 
received  him  as  a  God,  invefted  him  and  Me- 
gacles with  the  full  power  of  the  Strategi  : 
ccvzD-tgctTQgxs  ST^aTjj^y, :  and  only  at  the  ex- 
prefs  intercefiion  of  both  gave  them  twenty 
colleagues  ;  ten  of  whom  were  fugitives,  that 
had  now  returned  with  Dion. 

Seven  days  afterward,  Dionyfius  arrived,  in 
a  veffel,  at  the  fortrefs  which  was  built  on 
the  little  ifland  of  Ortygia ;  the  prefent  Syra- 
cufe  ;  and  fent  amhafifadors  to  Dion  :  who  fent 
them  to  confult  the  will  of  the  people.  Re- 
conciliatory  propofals  were  made  by  Diony- 
fius, but  were  contemned ;  and  Dion  gave 
him  to  underftand  that  no  propofal  would  be 
liftened  to,  unlefs  he  would  renounce  the  go- 
vernment. 

The  tyrant  appeared  to  confent ;  but,  when 
fome  of  the  principal  citizens  were  fent  to 
him,  he  bound  them,  and  ordered  his  half  in- 
toxicated foldiers  to  attack  the  fortification  of 
the  befieging  citizens.  Thefe  were  driven  back 
by  Dion's  foreign  warriors  ;  while  he  himfelf, 
though  fouiewhat  feeble  from  age,  threw  him- 
felf  amidft  the  enemy.  He  was  wounded  in 
the  hand,  was  preffed  upon  by  the  foldiers,  his 
a  fhield 
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fhield  and  helmet  were  transfixed  by  fpears, 
he  was  thrown  down,  and,  when  his  own 
foldlers  bore  him  away,  he  ordered  Timo- 
nides  to  take  his  place.  He  then  mounted 
his  horfe,  rode  round,  brought  the  flying 
Syracufians  back  to  the  combat,  and,  leading 
frefh  forces  -againft  the  enemy,  drove  them 
back  into  the  citadel. 

A  herald  now  brought  letters  from  the 
Princefles  to  Dion  ;  and  among  them  one 
the  infcription  of  which  was  Hipparinus 
to  his  Father.  Hipparinus  was  the  name 
of  Dion's  fon.  Dion  infifted  that  thefe  letters 
mould  be  publicly  read ;  though  the  Syracu- 
fians were  at  firft  unwilling  that  the  letter  of 
a  fon  to  his  father  mould  be  read  aloud :  but 
they  foon  found  that  it  was  written  by  Diony- 
fius,  and  that  its  contents  were  full  of  the  mod 
envenomed  artifice.  Forefeeing  that  this  let- 
ter would  be  communicated  to  the  people, 
Dlonyfius  celebrated  the  acts  which  Dion  had 
performed  in  the  fupport  of  his  tyranny; 
then  threatened  the  lives  of  his  wife,  his  fifter, 
and  his  fon;  and,  what  grieved  Dion  the 
mofl,  advifed  him  rather  to  be  a  tyrant  himfelf 
than  the  deftroyer  of  tyranny :  alleging  that 
he  ought  not  to  give  freedom  to  thofe  men 
G  3  whom, 
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whom,  by  ancient  injuries,  he  had  made  his 
foes  ;  and  that,  by  reigning  himfelf,  he  mould 
give  fecurity  to  his  friends. 

This  was  fuificient  to  excite  fufpicion  in 
the  people,  againft  their  faviour.  The  ad- 
herents of  Dion,  whom  the  tyrant  had  in  his 
power,  appeared  to  them  as  fo  many  fcourges; 
by  whom  their  hands  would  foon  be  bound. 
They  began  therefore  to  look  for  another  pro- 
tector ;  and  as  Heraclides,  one  of  the  exiles, 
an  experienced  warrior  but  a  turbulent  fpirit, 
who  had  before  feparated  himfelf  from  Dion 
in  Pe!oponnefus,was  coming  againft  the  tyrant 
with  ten  fhips,  they  named  him  the  com- 
mander of  the  fleet.  This  office  was  connect- 
ed with  the  dignity  enjoyed  by  Dion  :  he 
therefore  rofe,  and  induced  the  Syracufians  to 
repeal  their  nomination.  After  which  he 
reproached  Heraclides  for  his  conduct,  affem- 
bled  the  people,  and  caufed  him  to  be  rein- 
ftatcd  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  *. 

New  difturbances  afterward  arofe  againft 
Dion  ;  and,  the  period  of  annual  election  to 

*  Navctoxov  cc7T£^£i^£  rov  'H^ttAEJO^v.  ' ' A7roo£iKvuvoa  is  often 
ufed  with  refpe£t  to  the  perfon  under  whofe  prefidency 
Any  officer  was  appointed  by  the  people ;  as,  when  a  con- 
sul died,  the  furvivor  aflcmbled  the  people  to  appoint  him 
a  new  colleague. 
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the  chief  offices  being  arrived,  twenty-five 
Strategi  were  chofen  :  of  whom  Heraclides 
was  one.  The  Syracufians  tempted  the  foreign 
foldiers  of  Dion  to  defert  him,  by  offering 
them  the  rights  of  citizenfhip :  but  they  re- 
mained faithful,  and  conducted  him  out  of 
the  city.  They  injured  no  one  ;  though  they 
were  affaulted  by  the  people,  whom  they 
reproached  for  their  ingratitude. 

Dion,  on  this  occafion,  was  obliged  either 
to  attack  his  fellow  citizens,  or  fuffer  himfelf 
and  his  defenders  to  be  flain.  In  vain  did  he 
ftretch  out  his  hands  to  the  people  :  in  vain 
he  pointed  to  the  citadel,  filled  with  the 
enemy,  who  enjoyed  this  fcene :  yet,  unable 
as  he  was  to  pacify  the  phrenfy  of  the  people, 
he  forbade  his  followers  to  hurt  them  :  and, 
merely  with  the  fhout  of  onfet  and  the  clafh- 
ing  of  arms,  he  terrified  the  confufed  and 
cowardly  mob,  that  ran  through  the  ftreets 
fuppofing  themfelves  purfued,  though  DioiL. 
and  his  foreign  forces  had  retreated. 

He  now  marched  with  his  friends  to  Leon- 
tium  ;  where  he  was  received  by  the  inha- 
bitants with  great  honour,  and  bis  foldiers 
were  granted  the  rights  of  citizenfhip. 

G  4  Pionyfius, 
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Dionyfius,  in  the  mean  time,  obtained  fome 
advantages  over  the  Syracufians  ;  who,  incon- 
ftant  as  they  were,  fuddenly  changed  their  fen- 
timents,  and  fent  deputies  to  Leontium,  that, 
weeping  and  falling  at  the  feet  of  Dion,  en- 
treated him  to  return  to  Syracufe.  Calling 
together  the  Leontini,  and  many  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnefians  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
Sicily,  Dion  led  them  to  the  theatre ;  where, 
when  he  began  to  fpeak,  tears  prevented  his 
utterance.  At  length,  he  collected  himfelf, 
and  thus  addreffed  them : 

"  Men  of  Peloponnefus  and  confederates,  I 
"  have  aflembled  you  here  that  you  may  de- 
"  cide  for  yourfelves  :  for  it  would  ill  become 
c£  me  to  afk  advice  for  my  own  fake.  If  Sy- 
"  racufe  muft  perifh,  if  I  cannot  lave  it  from 
*  dcftru&ion,  I  yet  will  haften  thither  and 
"  bury  myfelf  under  its  ruins.  But,  mould 
"  you  confent  to  afford  thofe  your  aid  who 
u  are  the  moft  inconfiderate  and  unfortunate 
w  of  men,  Syracufe  which  is  not  yet  fallen, 
"  again  will  rife.  Should  you  on  the  contrary 
"  angrily  leave  it  to  its  fate,  may  the  gods 
*'  reward  you  for  the  valour  and  the  zeal 
"  which  you  have  teftified  to  me  !  Accept  the 

"  thanks 
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a  thanks  of  Dion  ;  who  never  did  you  injuf- 
<c  tice,  but  "who  cannot  now  abandon  his  un- 
"  fortunate  fellow  citizens." 

He  had  fcarcely  ended  when  his  followers 
rofe  with  a  fhout,  and  requefted  they  might 
be  led  to  Syracufe. 

The  defolation  which  the  foldiers  of  the 
tyrant  had  fpread  through  the  city  was  the 
caufe  of  the  repentance  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  recal  of  Dion  :  but  when,  at  the  clofe  of 
night,  the  foldiers  were  driven  back  into  the 
citadel,  though  with  but  little  lofs,  the  herd 
of  demagogues  again  appeared,  harangued  the 
people,  warned  them  not  to  admit  Dion,  and 
exhorted  them  rather  to  owe  the  fame  of  their 
deliverance  to  themfelves  than  to  Dion  and 
his  foreigners.  Accordingly,  the  Strategi  fent 
to  Dion,  to  forbid  his  approach :  but  the 
knights  and  principal  citizens  fent  likewife, 
entreating  him  to  haften  his  march. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  from  the  ci- 
tadel again  affauited  Syracufe ;  flaughtering 
the  citizen?,  among  whom  they  {hot  burning 
arrows ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  people  once 
more  changed,  in  favour  of  Dion.  Nay,  He- 
raclides  himfelf  fent,  and  fupplicated  him  to 
come  with  all  fpeed. 

Dion 
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Dion  complied,  fent  his  light  armed  troops 
fpeedily  again  ft  the  enemy,  put  the  Syracu- 
fians  in  martial  array,appointed  fevcral  leaders, 
then,  calling  on  the  Gods,  marched  againft 
the  enemy  :  and,  as  he  paffed  the  ftreets,  the 
onfet  of  war  was  mingled  with  refounding 
praifes,  and  fhouts  of  joy.  Dion  was  called  a 
Saviour,  and  a  God  !  and  his  followers  citi- 
zens, and  brothers !  No  one  thought  of  him- 
felf,  no  one  regarded  his  own  life  ;  but  every 
idea,  every  fenfation,  turned  toward  Dion  ; 
who  marched  over  heaps  of  the  flain,  through 
blood  and  flames,  againft  the  receding  enemy* 

The  whole  night  was  employed  in  extin- 
guishing the  flames  of  the  city  ;  and,  at  break 
of  day,  the  demagogues  were  fled.  Hera- 
clides  indeed  delivered  himfelf  up  to  Dion  ; 
whofe  friends  advifed  him  to  give  up  his 
enemy  to  the  angry  foldiers  :  but  Dion  de- 
clared it  was  not  by  power,  or  by  cunning, 
but  by  juftice  and  benevolence,  that  he  would 
conquer  Heraclides;  and  he  fet  him  at  liberty,. 

During  the  night,  while  the  citizens  flept, 
Dion  caufed  his  foreign  troops  to  dig  a  moat 
round  the  citadel.  Friends  and  foes  were 
aftonifhed  at  his  activity  ;  and  Heraclides  role, 
and  propofed  that  Dion  fhould  be  appointed 
3  Commander 
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Commander  in  Chief,  by  land  and  fea.  The 
better  citizens  were  intending  to  follow  this 
advice,  when  a  multitude  of  Tailors  and  arti- 
ficers collected  and  bred  a  tumult  :  becaufe 
Heraclides,  although  they  had  no  affection 
for  him,  was  neceffary  to  them  ;  as  a  man  that 
always  favoured  the  people.  On  which,  Dion 
fuffered  him  to  remain  the  commander  of  the 
fleet. 

Thus  empowered,  Heraclides  took  advan- 
tage of  the  difcontent  of  thofe  who  imagined 
themfelves  injured,  by  the  participation  which 
Dion  had  made  of  the  lands  and  houfes. 
He  accordingly  failed  to  Mefiina,  excited  the 
anger  of  thofe  that  were  with  him  againft 
Dion,  and  held  a  fecret  correfpondence  with 
the  tyrant,  through  the  medium  of  the  Spar- 
tan, Pharax :  probably  the  fame  whom  Dio- 
dorus  calls  Pharacidas. 

Dionyfius,  no  longer  able  to  remain  in  the 
citadel,  where  provifions  began  to  fail,  left  it ; 
having  obtained  leave  from  Dion  to  withdraw. 
As  he  entered  the  citadel,  Dion  was  met  by 
his  filler,  Ariftomache,  his  difgraced  wife, 
Arete,  whom  the  tyrant  had  obliged  to  marry 
Timocrates,  and  his  fon.  Dion  accofted  his 
fon  with  tears,  and  received  them  all  into  his 

houfe : 
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houfe :  giving  up  the  citadel  to  the  Syracu- 
fians. 

And  now  the  eyes  of  Sicily,  Carthage,  and 
Greece,  were  all  in  reverence  turned  toward 
one  man  ;  who  continued  as  difcreet  in  his 
conduct,  and  as  limple  in  his  manners,  as  if 
he  were  Hill  converfing  with  Plato,  in  the  aca- 
demical groves  ;  enquiring  what  is  the  appear- 
ance of  things,  and  what  their  reality  ?  Plato 
wrote  to  him  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world 
were  intent  upon  him  :  but,  remembering  the 
fickle  difpleafure  to  which  the  Syracufians 
were  fubjecl:,he  cautioned  him  to  relax  a  little 
in  his  feverity  *. 

Heraclides  found  a  new  fubjecl:  of  accufa- 
tion  againft  Dion,  becaufe  he  had  not  deftroyed 
the  citadel  ;  and  becaufe  he  had  fent  for  coun- 

*  'fire  t«£  s|  d7rx<TYi;  tyi;  otK8(/.£vy$1  ii  km  veavincors^ov  env 

BSTfl'/,  li$  ZVSC  T07T0V  OiTTC^XETTElV,  KtXl  BV  T8TW  flOfolta  7T£C£  <TE. 

"  Becaufe  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  exaggerated 
"  as  the  expreflion  may  feem,  are  turned  toward  one  place  ; 
"and  in  that  place  principally  to  you."— And  again: 
*TLiQu(xa  S'£  xaiy  oti  foxs^  ricriv  iv$ssrt%u$  th  TrpocwovTcg  §Efa7rsv- 
?iko$  siva,'.'  fxv  kv  KclvQccvbtu  <7£,  on  dice  rx  aozaxsiv  toi$  avSgcoTTOig, 
tcoti  to  7T$aTT£iv  Ifiv"  w  auQxfeix  EOYifAioc.  Zjvoikos.  "  Remem- 
"  ber  th.it>  to  fome,  you  do  not  appear  fufficiently  com- 
?*  plaiLmt  ;  and  you  mufl  not  forget  that,  if  you  would  in- 
"  fluence  men,  you  muft  give  them  pleafure.  Self-love 
$  refides  in  folitude."    See  the  fourth  letter  of  Plato, 

fellers 
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fellofs  to  Corinth,  thus  defpifmg  his  fellow 
citizens.  True  it  was,  he  had  invited  fome 
men  from  Corinth :  hoping,  by  their  aid,  the 
better  to  reform  the  republic.  Inftead  of  a 
pure  democracy,  of  which  Plato  fo  beautifully 
fays  it  is  not  a  conftitution  but  the  annual  fair 
of  all  conftitutions  %  he  intended  to  have  in- 
troduced a  mixed  form  of  a  republic  ;  and, 
forefee.ing  the  difficulties  which  Heraelides 
would  raife,  he  no  longer  reftrained  thofe  who 
long  had  wiihed  to  put  him  to  death,  and  He- 
raelides was  murdered  in  his  own  houfe. 

That  this  wicked  man  had  frequently  de- 
ferved  death  there  is  no  doubtf :  but  the  pure 

Uharwoi.  Thefe  words  are  in  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Republic  of  Plato.  The  whole  paffage  is  very  remarkable, 
and  deferves  to  be  read. 

f  There  are  at  prefent  very  ferious  doubts  entertained, 
by  the  wifeft  and  beit  men,  whether  any  human  being  can 
deferve  death  :  that  is,  whether  the  happinefs  of  men  can 
be  promoted  by  putting  thofe  who  fall  under  their  difplea- 
fure  to  death. 

The  neceffity  of  warning  incautious  readers,  againft  too 
haftily  crediting  bold  afiertions,  is  my  motive  for  writing 
this  note.  There  is  indeed  felf-evident  contradiction  in 
the  author  :  for,  if  it  were  right  to  put  Heraelides  to 
death,  pure  virtue  cannot  be  better  employed  than  in 
doing  that  which  is  right.  T. 

virtue 
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virtue  of  Dion  methinks  ought  not  to  have 
been  fullied  by  any  participation  in  this  affair. 

From  this  time,  Dion  became  frequently 
reftlefs,  melancholy,  and  defirous  of  death. 
This  he  received  from  the  hands  of  fome  of 
his  Greek  foldiers,  who  had  been  fo  devoted 
to  him  ;  and  at  the  mitigation  of  a  man  whom 
he  had  the  more  freely  trufted  becaufe  of  the 
great  mare  he  had  taken  in  his  plan,  for  de- 
throning the  tyrant.  Calippus,  the  Athenian, 
was  the  man  I  mean  ;  whofe  frantic  ambition 
was  the  caufe  of  this  heinous  acl.  At  his  in- 
{ligation,  Dion  was  murdered  ;  and  his  wife 
-and  filler  thrown  into  prifon  :  where  the  firftj 
being  pregnant,  was  delivered  of  a  fon. 

Calippus,  for  a  time,  was  not  only  refpecled, 
but  governed  in  Syracufe  ;  and  had  the  auda- 
city to  boaft  of  his  crime,  in  a  letter  to  the 
city  of  Athens  :  but,  after  a  campaign,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  conquer  Catana,  he 
loft  Syracufe,  and  was  killed  at  Rhegium. 

The  wife  and  filler  of  Dion  w^ere  fet  at 
liberty,  and  for  a  time  protected,  by  Icetes, 
the  Syracufian :  but,  being  perfuaded  by  the 
enemies  of  Dion  to  betray  them,  he  put  them 
on  board  a  veffel,  under  the  pretence  offend- 
ing them  to  Greece,  and  they  were  murdered 
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on  the  paffage,  and  thrown  with  the  child  into 
the  Tea. 

After  the  death  of  Dion  *,  Syracufe  was  fo 
torn  and  diftradted  by  contention  that  Diony- 
fius,  aided  by  a  body  of  foldiers,  again  replaced 
himfelf  in  the  tyranny.  Misfortune  had  em- 
bittered his  temper,  and  many  could  find  no 
other  refuge  than  Leontium  ;  where  Icetes 
then  governed,  who  had  fo  treacheroufly 
treated  the  kindred  of  Dion. 

A  powerful  fleet  from  Carthage  likewife 
landed  in  Sicily  ;  which  the  Greek  towns, 
exhaufted  by  wars,  and  fwarming  with  Bar- 
barians and  men  who  had  been  foldiers,  who 
had  more  to  hope  than  fear  from  any  change, 
were  not  in  a  condition  to  refift.  They 
therefore  determined  to  afk  aid  of  Greece,  and 
particularly  of  Corinth,  the  citizens  of  which 
had  always  teftihed  fo  much  hatred  againft 
tyrants,  were  incapable  of  being  feduced  under 
their  rule,  and  who,  by  the  great  and  famous 
wars  they  had  waged,  had  maintained  the 
freedom  of  Greece.  Icetes  durft  not  oppofe 
this  determination  ;  though  he  had  a  fecret 
correfpondence  with  the  Carthaginians,  and 
doubtlefs  intended  to  betray  a  part  of  his 

*  Plut.  Life  of  Timolcon. 
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country  to  the  Barbarians,  that  he  might  reign 
over  the  remainder. 

No  fooner  had  the  ambafladors  related  their 
griefs  at  Corinth  than  the  citizens  determined 
to  fend  aid  to  Sicily ;  where  their  colonies  had 
ever  remained  dear  to  them,  and  efpecially 
Syracufe ;  and  Timoleon  was  appointed  the 
leader  of  the  fuccours  they  fent. 

Timoleon  was  of  noble  birth,  the  fon  of 
Timodemus  and  Demarifte,  mild  in  his  tem- 
per, a  hater  of  tyrants,  and  an  ardent  lover  of 
his  country.  He  had  an  elder  brother,  Timo- 
phanes,  who  was  of  a  very  different  character. 
Ram  and  turbulent  in  his  propenfities,  he  had 
early  been  beloved  by  the  people  for  being  a 
daring  youth  ;  and,  by  his  intercourfe  with 
foreign  foldiers,  had  imbibed  an  admiration 
of  tyranny.  Timoleon  anxioufly  concealed 
his  brother's  failings,  and  knew  how  to  place 
his  beft  virtues  in  their  bed  light. 

It  happened,  in  a  battle  againft  the  Argi% 
where  Timoleon  fought  on  foot  and  Timo- 
phanes  led  the  cavalry,  that  the  horfe  of  the 
latter  was  wounded,  and  threw  him  among 
the  enemy  :  on  which  his  foldiers,  being  ter- 
rified, d'ifperfed  \  a  few  only  remaining,  and 
defperately  defending  him  againft  fuperior 

numbers. 
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numbers.  Timoleon,  hearing  this,  haftened 
to  his  aid,  protected  his  brother  with  his 
fhield,  and  faved  him  5  after  having  driven 
back  the  aflailants. 

The  Corinthians  took  a  body  of  four  hun- 
dred foldiers  into  pay,  and  gave  the  command 
of  them  to  Timophanes  ;  who,  by  the  help  of 
thefe  foreigners,  put  many  of  the  principal 
citizens  to  death,  and  feated  himfelf  in  the 
tyranny.  Timoleon  was  ftruck  to  the  foul 
to  behold  his  brother  ftained  with  the  blood 
of  the  citizens,  and  difgraced  by  tyrannic 
power.  In  vain  did  he  exhort,  nay  fuppli- 
cate,  him  to  renounce  his  crimes,  and  fur- 
render  the  government.  After  a  few  days, 
he  returned  to  him  again  ;  accompanied  by 
iEfchylus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Timophanes, 
and  a  footh-fayer,  who  was  the  friend  of  both. 
They  all  implored  Timophanes  to  reform  ; 
but  he  at  firft  laughed  at  them,  and  afterward 
grew  enraged :  on  which  Timoleon  ftepped 
on  one  fide,  wept,  concealed  his  face,  and  his 
two  friends  drew  their  fwords,  and  murdered 
the  tyrant. 

The  principal  citizens  admired  the  noble 
nature  of  Timoleon  ;  whofe  love  for  his  bro- 
Vol.  IV.  H  ther 
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ther  had  ceded  to  the  love  of  juftice,  and  of 
his  country.  Others,  who  fecretly  preferred 
tyranny  to  freedom,  teflihed  indeed  an  appear- 
ance of  joy  at  the  death  of  Timophanes,  but 
reprefented  the  a&ion  of  Timoleon  as  unna- 
tural, and  deteftable.  It  afflicted  him  ;  and, 
when  he  heard  of  the  anger  of  his  mother, 
her  bitter  reproaches,  the  imprecations  me  ut- 
tered againil  him,  and,  when  he  went  to 
appeafe  her,  found  that  fhe  avoided  his  fight, 
and  fhut  the  doors  to  exclude  him,  he  funk 
into  fuch  a  deep  melancholy  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  cares  and  entreaties  of  his  friends 
who  oppofed  his  determination,  he  would 
have  ftarved  hirhfelf  to  death.  He  renounced 
fociety  and  public  affairs,  fled  the  city,  and 
fpent  moll  of  his  life  in  wandering,  folitary 
and  overwhelmed  by  affliction,  through  the 
country. 

Ab,out  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
mophanes, the  people  appointed  Timoleon  to 
the  command  in  Sicily  ;  and  Teleclides,  one 
of  the  moft  confiderable  citizens  of  Corinth, 
then  arofe  and  addreffing  him  faid — u  Shew 
"  thyfelf  now,  oh  Timoleon,  to  be  a  vigilant 
"  and  noble  man  !  If  thou  fighteft  valiantly, 
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"  we  fhall  confider  thee  as  the  hater  of  a 
"  tyrant :  if  not,  as  the  murderer  of  thy  bro- 
"  then" 

While  Timoleon  was  arming  for  the  enter- 
prife,  letters  were  brought  from  Icetes ;  in 
which  he  informed  the  Corinthians  that  he 
did  not  need  their  affiftance,  for  that,  through 
their  delay,  he  had  found  himfelf  obliged  to 
join  the  Carthaginians  againft  Dionyfius  ;  and 
that  the  powerful  fleet  of  the  Carthaginians 
would  not  fuffer  them  to  land. 

Thofe  who  had  before  been  indifferent  to 
this  expedition  now  became  indignant  againft 
Icetes  ;  and  the  fpur  of  zeal  induced  them  to 
afford  Timoleon  every  aid. 

Proceeding  firft  to  Delphos,  to  facrifice  to 
Apollo,  it  happened  that,  as  he  entered  the 
temple,  a  garland,  with  which  among  others  it 
was  decorated,  flipt  down,  and  fell  upon  his 
head.  This  garland  was  interwoven  with 
flowers,  and  figures  of  the  Goddefs  of  Vic- 
tory :  fo  that  it  appeared  as  if  Apollo,  himfelf, 
had  crowned  Timoleon  for  the  undertaking. 

He  then  put  to  fea,  with  ten  fhips  ;  and,  as 
he  approached  the  coaft  of  Italy,  he  heard  that 
Icetes  had  vanquished  Dionyfius  in  a  battle, 
was  in  poffeflion  of  the  greateft  part  of  Syra- 
H  2  cufe, 
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cufe,  and  that  he  befieged  his  enemy  m  ths 
ifland  of  Ortygia,  a  part  of  the  ancient  city  t 
having  made  an  agreement  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians that  they  mould  keep  off  the  mips  of 
Corinth,  and  that  he  would  divide  Sicily  with 
them. 

Timoleon  found  twenty  galleys  of  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Rhegium,  and  ambafladors  from 
Icetes  ;  who  reprefented  to  him  that  his  mips 
would  not  be  fuffered  to  approach  the  ihore? 
but  that  he  himfelf  would  be  welcome  to 
Icetes,  mould  take  part  in  all  his  councils,  and 
fhould  (hare  in  the  fuccefs  of  the  war.  Ti- 
moleon wore  the  femblance  of  being  inclined 
to  follow  the  advice  of  Icetes ;  but  faid  that  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  right  that  they  fhould 
ftate  their  mutual  pretenfionsv  in  the  prefence 
of  the  citizens  of  a  place  that  might  be  allied 
to  them  both  y  who  therefore  ought  to  be 
witneffes  of  their  proceedings.  Acquainted 
with  the  treacherous  intentions  of  Icetes  and 
the  Carthaginians,  Timoleon  indulged  himfelf 
in  this  artifice  :  in  the  accomplifhment  of 
which  he  was  aided  by  the  Chiefs  of  Rhe- 
gium ;  who  dreaded  nothing  more  than  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Carthaginians.  The 
people  were  affembled ;  and,  while  the  Rhe- 
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glnl  were  careful  to  amufe  them  with  long 
difcourfes,  the  Corinthian  veffels  failed  away  : 
and,  when  Timoleon  was  fecretly  informed 
that  his  galley  waited  for  him  and  was  the 
only  one  remaining  in  the  haven,  he  glided 
away  through  the  crowd. 

He  then  fet  fail,  and  landed  at  Taurome- 
ninm :  the  prefent  Taonnina  :  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Andromachus,  the  Prince 
of  that  city.  The  Carthaginians  in  Rhegium 
difcovered  too  late  that  they  had  been  de- 
ceived ;  for  which  they  were  angry  with  the 
citizens  :  who,  in  return,  teftified  amazement 
that  deceit  could  offend  a  Carthaginian. 

The  Carthaginians  now  lent  to  Andro- 
machus :  and  their  ambalfador  required  that 
the  Corinthians  mould  immediately  depart. 
"  If  not,"  faid  he,  turning  firft  the  back  and 
then  the  palm  of  his  hand,  "  we  will  turn 
"  your  city  topfy  turvy  with  as  much  eafe 
as  I  turn  my  wrift."  The  anfwer  of  An- 
dromachus was  a  proper  reproof  to  arrogance 
like  this.  With  the  fame  gefticulation  he 
replied  to  the  Carthaginian  ;  and  Dade  him 
begone,  or  he  would  treat  him  and  his  galley 
in  the  manner  which  he  himfelf  had  threat- 
ened. 

H  3  Icetes 
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Icetes  demanded  more  veffels  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, for  his  aid  ;  and  the  Syracufians 
were  terrified  at  feeing  thefe  enemies  in  their 
harbour,  and  at  knowing  that  Timoleon  and 
his  handful  of  men  were  ihut  up  in  a  town 
which  was  only  connected  with  Sicily  by  a 
fmall  cape :  for  ¥  a  ur  omentum  was  built  on 
the  extreme  point  of  the  promontory  of  Tau- 
rus or  Toro. 

Neither  did  the  other  towns  of  Sicily  con- 
fide in  the  aid  brought  them  by  Timoleon : 
in  part  becaufe  it  only  confided  of  a  thou- 
fand  men,  and  in  part  becaufe,  having  for- 
merly been  betrayed  by  Pharax,  or  Pharacidas, 
the  Lacedemonian,  and  Calippus,  the  Athe- 
nian, they  knew  not  whether  they  might 
more  fecurely  truft  in  the  Corinthians.  Adra- 
num  was  the  only  place  that  favoured  Timo- 
leon ;  and  even  this  was  divided  by  two  par- 
ties :  one  of  which  declared  in  favour  of  Icetes, 
and  the  Carthaginians.    As  it  happened,  they 
both  approached  the  place  together  :  but  Icetes 
had  five  thoufand  men,  and  Timoleon  only 
twelve  hundred.    The  latter  however  was 
victorious  ;  and  Adranum  opened  its  gates. 
After  which  Mamercus,  tyrant  of  Catana, 
fought  his  friendfhip  5  and  Dionyfius  himfelf 

fent 
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fcnt  to  Timoleon,  furrendered  the  citadel  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  took  refuge  in  the  camp 
of  Timoleon  :  who  fent  him  to  Corinth, 
where  he  ended  his  life  as  a  private  perfon. 

Icetes  Mill  continued  to  befiege  the  citadel, 
though  he  no  longer  befieged  Dionyfius,  and 
fent  two  men  from  Syracufe  ;  who  were  to 
aflaffinate  Timoleon  :  but  his  plot  mifcarried. 
He  likewife  difpatched  meffengers  to  Mago, 
the  General  of  Carthage ;  who  took  pofTeffion 
of  the  haven  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  fhips, 
and  ftationed  fixty  thoufand  men  in  Syracufe. 

By  the  aid  of  fmail  veffels,  Timoleon,  be- 
fieged in  the  citadel,  obtained  provifions  from 
Catana :  which  place  Mago  and  Icetes,  with 
the  flower  of  their  fleet,  failed  to  attack. 
However,  they  were  quickly  obliged  to  re- 
turn :  for  Leo,  the  Corinthian,  had  taken  that 
quarter  of  Syracufe  which  was  called  Achra- 
dina  ;  and  which,  except  the  fmall  ifland  and 
the  citadel,  was  the  ftrongeft  part  of  the  city. 
Of  this,  not  being  able  to  recover  it,  they 
were  obliged  to  leave  the  Corinthians  in  pof- 
feflion. 

A  reinforcement  was  fent  to  Timoleon, 
from  Corinth,  of  two  thoufand  foot,  and  two 
hundred  horfe  :  but  they  were  long  detained 
H  4  in 
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in  Italy,  by  Hanno,  a  General  of  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  who  guarded  the  ftraits  with  a 
fleet.  Weary  of  waiting,  Hanno  employed  a 
ftratagem,  -decorated  his  crew  with  garlands 
after  the  Grecian  manner,  and  his  mips  with 
Greek  fhields  ;  hoping,  by  this  artifice,  to 
furprife  the  citadel  of  Syracufe :  inftead  of 
which,  he  fufifered  the  Corinthians  to  efcape, 
and  join  Timoleon  ;  who,  by  their  aid,  took 
Meffina,  and  marched  with  four  thoufand  men 
againft  Syracufe. 

He  pitched  his  camp  near  that  of  the 
enemy:  the  Greek  foldiers  of  which  often  > 
mingled  with  the  Corinthians,  as  they  fifhed 
for  eels  in  the  marfh  near  the  city,  with 
whom  they  entered  into  converfation.  The 
Corinthians  repeatedly  reproached  them  for 
having  fold  themfelves  for  the  pay  of  Bar- 
barians, and  endeavoured  to  fubjecl:  a  Greek 
town  to  a  tyrant.  Mago  became  terrified 
With  the  fear  of  being  betrayed  by  his  fol- 
diers ;  and,  panic-ftruck,  led  his  army  back  to 
Africa  :  renouncing  the  conquefl:  of  Sicily : 
after  which,  Timoleon  gained  a  fplendid  vic- 
tory over  Icetes,  and  remained  mailer  of  Sy- 
racufe. 

He  did  not  imitate  Dion,  in  fparing  the 
5  citadel  \ 
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citadel ;  but  invited  the  people  to  deftroy 
this  monument  of  tyranny.  The  city  had 
been  fo  wafted  that,  in  many  places,  the  horfes 
might  graze  while  their  grooms  lay  down  in 
the  grafs  :  for  which  reafon  Timoleon,  in 
common  with  the  people  of  Syracufe,  wrote 
to  Corinth  ;  requefting  that  new  inhabitants 
might  be  fent  from  Greece.  Many  other 
towns  were  become  the  refort  of  ftags,  and 
wild  boars ;  and  hunters  fettled  in  feveral  of 
their  fuburbs  :  befide  which,  the  neceffity  of 
new  inhabitants  became  the  more  preffing 
becaufe  that  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  cru- 
cified the  body  of  Mago  after  he  had  killed 
himfelf,  were  preparing  for  a  new  campaign. 

When  this  letter  was  read  in  Corinth,  its 
citizens  afforded  an  example  of  juftice,  and 
magnanimity,  which,  while  it  deeply  dis- 
graced the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians, 
redounded  to  their  immortal  honour.  In 
poffeffion  of  the  greateft  of  all  the  Greek 
towns,  the  Corinthians  did  not  appropriate 
Syracufe  to  themfelves;  which  would  have 
fecured  to  them  the  conqueft  of  Sicily ;  but 
fent  ambaffadors  to  all  the  public  games  in 
Greece,  and  the  cities  where  the  people  affem- 
fcled  ;  declaring  that  the  Corinthians,  having 

driven 
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driven  the  tyrants  from  Syracufe  and  fet  the 
city  free,  now  invited  all  the  difperfed  Syra- 
cufians,  and  other  Greeks  that  had  fled  from 
Sicily,  to  return  ;  in  the  perfect  aflurance  of 
living  according  to  their  own  laws.  They 
even  fent  the  fame  invitations  to  Afia,  and  the 
Iflands  to  which  mod  of  the  fugitives  had 
retired;  with  the  information  that  they  would 
provide  veffels,  and  a  fife  convoy,  at  their 
own  expence,  for  fuch  as  mould  defire  to  re- 
turn and  fettle  again  in  Sicily.  The  people, 
thus  invited,  repaired  from  all  parts  to  Gv 
rinth  ;  and,  with  the  addition  of  fome  Co- 
rinthians and  other  Greeks,  at  length  com- 
pleted the  number  of  ten  thoufand. 

Many  new  fettlers  came  likewife  to  Syra- 
cufe, from  other  parts  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 
Timoleon  fhared  the  lands  among  them  ;  and 
the.  poverty  of  the  Syracufians  induced  them 
to  fell  their  ftatues  :  but  not  till  they  hacrfirft 
fat  in  judgment  over  each :  on  which  occa- 
fion  the  ftatue  of  Gelo  was  exempted,  and 
preferved. 

Timoleon  now  was  defirous  of  giving  free- 
dom to  all  Sicily  ;  and  obliged  Icetes  to  re- 
nounce his  alliance  with  Carthage,  and  his 
government  of  the  Leontini,  and  to  promifc 
2  that 
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that  he  would  difmantle  his  fortreffes.  Lep- 
tines,  the  tyrant  of  Apollonia  and  other  little 
towns,  having  furrendered  to  Timoleon,  was 
fent  by  him  to  Corinth.  He  then  undertook, 
aided  by  Cephalus  and  Dionyfius,  two  Co- 
rinthians, to  form  a  new  conftitution  for  Sy- 
racufe ;  and  likewife  fent  two  commanders 
into  the  territories  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
fet  many  of  the  towns  free. 

An  army  of  feventy  thoufand  Carthaginians 
having  landed  at  ~Lilybccum^  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hafdrubal  and  Hamilcar,  they 
marched  againft  Syracufe  ;  and  were  met  by 
Timoleon,  with  five  thoufand  foot  and  a  thou- 
fand horfe.  It  was  on  this  occafion,  as  I  have 
related  in  a  former  letter  %  that  he  with  won- 
derful prefence  of  mind  turned  what  was 
thought  a  prognoftic  of  death  into  an  omen 
of  victory,  when  he  crowned  himfelf  with 
parfley. 

Timoleon  profited  by  the  moment  when 
the  enemy  were  pafling  the  river  Crhnifus ; 
when  a  thick  fog  favoured  the  fmall  army  of 
the  Corinthians,  while  a  ftorm  of  rain  and  hail 
difcharged  itfelf  in  the  face  of  the  Carthagi- 

*  See  letter  Ixxxix. 
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nians,  who  were  vanquifhed  and  loft  above  ten 
thoufand  men,  with  their  camp :  in  which  the 
Corinthians  found  an  immenfe  booty. 

Mamercus,  the  tyrant  of  Catana,  and  Icetes 
now  formed  a  mutual  alliance,  with  each  other 
and  with  the  Carthaginians ;  from  whom 
they  entreated  new  forces :  and  Gefcon,  or 
Gifcon,  was  fent  with  feventy  (hips,  who 
took  poffeffion  of  Meffina,  and  killed  four 
hundred  of  the  foldiers  of  Timoleon,  that  lay 
there  in  garrifon. 

Icetes,  after  having  made  confiderable  booty 
in  the  territories  of  Syracufe,  loft  a  battle 
againft  Timoleon:  who  foon  after,  leading  his 
army  into  the  territories  of  Leontium,  took 
Icetes,  his  fon,  and  the  commander  of  his 
horfe,  prifoners  ;  who  were  put  to  death.  Ti- 
moleon then  marched  back  to  Syracufe,  where 
the  people  had  condemned  and  executed  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Icetes.  This  acl:  of 
injuftice  is  a  ftain  on  the  other  wife  virtuous 
character  of  Timoleon:  becaufe,  according  to 
Plutarch,  had  he  interpofed,  it  might  have 
been  prevented. 

The  Carthaginians  aiked  for  peace,  and  the 
river  Halycus  was  again  the  ftipulated  boun- 
dary. 
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dary  *.  Marnercus  furrendered  himfelf  to 
Timoleon,  on  condition  that  he  mould  be 
judged  by  the  Syracufians,  and  that  Timo- 
leon fhould  not  be  the  accufer.  When  he 
addreffed  himfelf  to  the  people,  they  evidently 
jhewed  that  they  were  inexorable  ;  and,  fud- 
denly  rifing,  he  ran  to  dam  his  head  againfl 
a  pillar  :  but,  as  he  did  not  kill  himfelf  as  he 
intended,  he  was  executed  like  a  common 
malefa&or. 

Having  fwept  the  ifland  of  tyrants  and  fo- 
reign foes,  Timoleon  obtained  increafing  re- 
fpeft.  Cities  from  which  the  terrified  inha- 
bitants had  fled  were  again  peopled  ;  not  only 
by  the  returning  citizens,  but  by  new  fettlers 
from  Greece. 

Among  thefe  cities  were  Agrigentum  and 
Gela  ;  and  all  of  them  confidered  Timoleon 
as  their  founder.  Without  him  no  treaty 
was  concluded,  no  law  promulgated,  no  co- 

*  Plutarch  calls  it  Lycus,  but  Cluverius  and  Dacier  ' 
read  Halycus.  Diodorus  likewife  calls  this  boundary  river 
Lycus ;  and  all  the  copies  of  this  author  agree  in  the  fame 
reading  :  but  as  the  Halycus  had  been  the  boundary  river 
before,  and  as  I  know  of  no  Lycus  among  the  rivers  of 
Sicily,  I  conjecture  that  the  name  Lycus  was  a  common 
abbreviation  in  the  time  of  Diodorus  of  the  word  Halycus, 
Plutarch  writes  Lycus  becaufe  he  found  it  fo  written  in 
Diodorus. 

lony 
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Iony  eftablifhed,  nor  any  conflitution  planned. 
His  mailer  hand  extended  itfelf  over  all 
Sicily  ;  imparting  to  each  acT:  a  crown  and  a 
grace  which  characterized  the  genius  of  this 
hero:  fo  that  it  was  common,  as  Plutarch  after 
Timaeus  obferves,  for  people  to  apply  the 
verfe  of  Sophocles  to  him,  where  the  poet 
exclaims — 

£¥  §£oty  rig  accc  Kutt§i;9  y\  n$  </^£fOj 
T80€  Zuvy^alo  ; 

Oh  Gods  ;  what  Venus,  or  what  Grace  divine* 
Has  touched  the  work  ? 


Two  of  the  demagogues  uttered  various 
{landers  againft  this  great  man  ;  and,  when 
the  citizens  were  enraged  at  the  demand  of 
one,  who  required  him  to  appear  and. plead  to 
an  indictment,  he  pacified  them  by  obferving 
he  had  encountered  fo  many  dangers  only  that 
the  Syracufians  mould  be  free  to  accufe  :  and, 
after  having  heard  the  difcourfe  of  the  other, 
he  exclaimed — u  I  thank  the  Gods  for  having 
"  granted  my  frequent  requeft  :  for  I  now  fee 
"  the  day  when  every  man  in  Syracufe  is  per- 
"  mitted  to  fpeak  all  that  he  thinks." 

Timoleon  never  quitted  the  Syracufians ; 
but  in  his  old  age  became  blind,  and  the  iage 


was 
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was  then  treated  by  them  with  the  moft 
heartfelt  refpect  His  funeral  was  attended 
with  extraordinary  folemnity.  The  grateful 
citizens  e reded  a  monument  to  his  memory; 
and  near  it  a  gymnafium,  for  the  exercife  of 
their  youth,  which  was  called  after  him  Timo- 
leontium.  He  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
I  loth  Olympiad,  335  years  before  Chrift. 

After  the  death  of  Timoleon,  Syracufe  en- 
joyed a  calm  of  twenty  years.  At  leaft  we 
hear  of  no  outrageous  demagogues ;  whofe 
reigning  influence  is  no  lefs  hateful  and  indeed 
no  lefs  dangerous,  to  the  citizen  of  worth  and 
understanding,  than  the  rule  of  a  tyrant.  If 
the  character  of  the  Syracufians  be  fcrutinized, 
who  were  as  incapable  of  true  freedom  as  they 
were  impatient  under  fl  a  very,  it  will  greatly 
redound  to  the  glory  of  Timoleon  that  the 
conftitution  he  gave  them  continued  for 
twenty  years  after  his  deceafe. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  115th  Olympiad, 
315  years  before  Chrift,  Agathocles  affumed 
the  foverelgnty  of  Syracufe  *.  He  was  the 
fon  of  the  potter  Carcinus,  from  Rhegium  : 
who  himfelf  fettled  at  Therms,  the  prefent 

*  Diod.  1.  xix.  vol.  ii-  p.  318. 

Sciacca ; 
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Sciacca  ;  a  town  in  the  Sicilian  territories  of 
Carthage ;  and  had  Agathocles  by  a  wife  of 
that  city. 

Carcinus  became  a  citizen  of  Syracufe  dur- 
ing the  life  of  Timoleon ;  and  Agathocles 
learned  the  trade  of  his  father,  who  was  poor 
and  foon  died.  The  youth  gained  riches  by 
the  moft  fhaineful  voluptuoufnefs ;  and  refpecT: 
by  his  effrontery,  which  frequently  is  fufficient 
to  raife  a  man  to  notice  under  a  democracy ; 
and  to  conceal  his  real  intentions  if  they  hap- 
pen, as  was  here  the  cafe,  to  be  accompanied 
by  mining  talents.  Nay  how  often  do  they 
fucceed  without  any  talents  ! 

In  a  campaign  againft  the  Agrigentini,  Aga- 
thocles was  appointed  the  leader  of  a  thoufand 
men ;  wrhich  command  was  given  him  by 
Damos,  a  general  by  whofe  fubftance  he  en- 
riched himfelf.  After  the  death  of  Damos,  he 
married  his  wealthy  widow.  He  then  accom- 
panied Heraclides  and  Sofiftratus;  who  were 
the  leaders  of  an  army  of  Syracufians,  fent 
in  aid  of  the  Crotoniata  againft  the  Brutttu 
Thefe  are  both  called  by  Diodorus  bad  men  ; 
and  Sofiftratus  denied  that  reward  to  Agatho- 
cles which  he  believed  his  valour  had  de- 
ferred. 
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fervcd.  Agathodes  accufed  him,  but  was  not 
heard  ;  and  Sofiftratus,  after  his  return,  Sound 
himfelf  poflefled  of  great  power. 

Agathodes  and  his  dependants  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  upon  Croton,  which  was 
allied  to  Syracufe.  He  then  went  to  Taren- 
tum,  where  he  was  .received  as  one  of  the  Fol- 
diers  of  this  republic ;  but  was  afterward  ba- 
niflied,  as  a  dangerous  man.  Fie  next  afforded 
aid  to  the  Rhegini,  which  was  befieged  by 
Heraclides  and  Sofifiratus :  foon  after  which 
Sofiftratus  was  fent  into  exile,  and  Agatho- 
des returned  to  Syracufe. 

A  war  now  arofe  between  the  fugitives, 
headed  by  Sofiftratus,  and  the  citizens.  The 
Carthaginians  took  part  with  the  former,  and 
Agathodes  gained  honour  in  Gela ;  where 
his  daring  brought  him  into  great  danger,  he 
having  received  feven  wounds  and  efcaped  by- 
united  courage  and  caution.  When  he  came 
back  to  Syracufe,  the  Corinthian  Aceftorides, 
who  had  been  chofen  one  of  the  Strategi, 
thought  him  dangerous,  and  commanded  him 
to  leave  the  city.  Agathodes  conjectured 
that  Aceftorides  fought  his  life :  he  therefore 
fent  one  of  his  flaves,  who  was  nearly  of  his 
own  ftature,  armed  like  himfelf,  clothed  in  his 
Vol.  IV.  I  garb, 
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garb,  and  mounted  on  his  own  horfe,  out  of 
the  city  ;  and  efcaped  hitnfelf  in  a  mean  dif- 
guife.  Ke  pafied  unmolefted ;  but,  in  the 
darknefs  of  night,  the  flave  was  miftaken  for 
him,  and  affaflinated. 

The  Syracufians  once  more  received  Sofif- 
tratus  2nd  the  other  fugitives,  and  made  peace 
with  Carthage ;  and  Agathocles,  at  the  head 
of  a  company  of  armed  men,  continued  on 
the  Mediterranean  {hores  of  the  ifland :  from 
which  he  occafioned  much  vexation  to  Car- 
thage, and  Syracufe.  This  produced  his  re- 
call :  but  the  Syracufians  made  him  fwear,  in 
the  temple  of  Ceres,  that  he  wrould  undertake 
nothing  againft  the  democratic  conftitution. 

He  played  the  part  of  a  zealous  democrat  • 
and,  like  molt  of  the  demagogues  of  the 
people,  while  he  reviled  the  nobleft  and  beft 
citizens,  he  employed  with  art  and  plan  the 
powers  of  popularity,  that  he  might  exercife 
the  rapacity  of  a  tyrant.  Being  appointed  one 
of  the  Strategi,  and  guardians  of  peace,  he 
approached  the  goal  at  which  he  aimed ;  and 
found  no  obftacle  in  his  way,  except  the  Sy- 
racufian  council  of  fix  hundred  :  which  con- 
fided of  the  moft  refpe&able  citizens. 
.  Under  the  pretext  of  a  trifling  attack  upon 

the 
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the  revolters,  he  aflembled  three  thoufand 
men  from  the  heart  of  the  country  ;  who  had 
formerly  fought  under  his  banners,  and  to 
whom  he  added  numbers  of  people  of  the 
loweft  clafs.  At  break  of  day,  he  ftationed 
them  all  in  the  Timoleontium  :  he  then  called 
on  Pifarchus,  and  Decles  ;  who  took  with 
them  a  company  of  forty  friends,  as  a  convoy. 

Agathocles  pretended  that  they  were  come 
to  murder  him,  caufed  them  to  be  feized,  and 
complained  that  the  fix  hundred  wifhed  to  kill 
him  becaufe  of  his  love  to  the  people:  who, 
hearing  this,  founded  the  trumpet  of  alarm, 
and  commanded  the  foldiers  to  put  the  guilty 
to  death,  and  to  plunder  the  houfes  of  the  fix 
hundred  and  all  their  adherents. 

The  gates  were  fhut,  and  the  city  as  much 
affli£ted  as  if  it  had  been  taken  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  terror  indeed  mult  have  been 
much  greater,  for  it  was  more  fudden.  The 
infurgents  affaffinated,  broke  open  houfes,  pil- 
laged, and  indulged  themfelves  in  every  crime 
of  cruelty  and  luft-  Above  four  thoufand 
citizens  fell ;  nor  did  the  temples  afford  them 
any  fafety.  All  hiftory  proves  a  truth, 
which  our  neighbours  and  enemies  at  prefent 

I  2  place 
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place  in  a  fearful  light,  and  which  Lichtwehr 
has  fo  happily  exprefled  : 

Dcr  furchtct  helm  Goiter  ; 
Der  ke'wes  maifchen  Jchont. 

Who  fears  not  any  God  ; 
Who  fpafes  not  any  man. 

Above  fix  thoufand  fled,  and  mod  of  them 
to  Agrigentum.  After  the  maffacre  had  con- 
tinued two  days,  Agathocles  addreffed  the 
people,  congratulated  them  on  having  pre- 
ferved  their  freedom,  and  declared  that  now, 
after  fo  great  a  work,  he  would  renounce  aH 
office,  and  live  among  them  like  one  of  them- 
felves.  On  this,  loud  exclamations  aroie  ; 
calling  on  him  to  guard  the  good  of  all,  and 
live  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  Thofe 
who  were  moft  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  the 
beft  citizens,  and  had  enriched  themfelves  by 
their  depredations,  were  the  moft  clamorous ; 
and  he  accepted,  as  if  obliged  to  accept,  the 
office  of  Strategus  :  but  on  condition  that  he 
fhould  have  no  colleagues;  becaufe,  as  he 
alleged,  he  would  avoid  the  danger  which 
arifes  from  participating  in  the  guilt  of  thofe 
who  'fhould  ad  contrary  to  the  laws  of  their 

country. 
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country.  Accordingly,  the  whole  power,  with 
this  office,  was  committed  into  his  hands. 

He  ftill  farther  increafed  the  number  of  his 
partifans,  by  the  remiffion  of  debts,  the  divi- 
fion  of  the  lands,  and  by  gifts,  fair  fpeeches, 
and  extraordinary  condefcenfion.  He  neither 
wore  a  diadem,  nor  maintained  a  bodyguard; 
but  preferved  an  open  intercourfe  with  the 
citizens.  The  public  revenues  were  admini- 
ftered  by  him  carefully  ;  mips  were  built,  arms 
were  forged,  and  the  territories  of  Syracufe 
wrere  increafed  by  the  addition  of  fome  of  the 
inland  towns  of  Sicily. 

Two  years  afterward,  he  took  a  fortrefs 
that  belonged  to  Medina,  laid  a  ranfom  on  it 
of  thirty  talents,  and  received  the  money:  but, 
inftead  of  giving  up  the  place,  marched  againft 
the  city.  He  made  peace  however,  and  re- 
ftored  the  fortrefs ;  becaufe  the  Carthaginians 
lent  to  him,  to  complain  of  the  injuftice  com- 
mitted againft  Meffina.  From  Mefiina,  he 
went  to  Abaccenum,  an  allied  city ;  where  he 
put  about  forty  citizens  to  death. 

The  fugitive  Syracufians,  who  refided  in 
Agrigentum,  exhorted  the  chiefs  of  that  city 
rather  to  declare  againft  Agathocles,  before  his 
power  was  increafed,  than  to  wait  till  he  had 
I  3  fubjeded 
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fubjected  them,  as  well  as  others,  under  the 
yoke.  The  Agrigentini  felt  the  force  of  this 
argument,  made  an  alliance  with  the  people  of 
Gela  and  Meffina,  declared  war  againft  Aga-. 
thocles,  and  looked  round  them  for  a  leader. 
They  determined  to  choofe  a  ftranger,  becaufe 
they  dreaded  the  ambition  of  their  own  citi- 
zens, and  fent  to  Sparta ;  where  they  found 
Acrotatus,  the  fon  of  Cleomenes,  King  of 
Lacedaemon,  a  very  proper  perfon  to  head 
their  enterprife. 

Without  waiting  for  the  confent  of  the 
Ephori,  Acrotatus  failed,  with  a  few  vefiels, 
and  was  driven  by  a  ftorm  to  Italy :  where, 
profiting  by  this  circumftance,  he  perfuaded 
the  Tarentini  to  take  part  in  the  deliverance 
of  Syracufe,  and  they  promifed  him  twenty 
fhips. 

While  the  Tarentini  were  arming,  he  failed 
to  Agrigentum ;  and  there  adminiftered  the 
affairs  of  government,  as  chief  of  the  republic. 
The  people  at  firft  cherifhed  great  hopes  of 
this  man ;  but  he  fulfilled  none  of  them, 
fhewed  himfelf  tyrannical  and  debauched,  and 
difiipated  the  public  revenues  :  partly  by  his. 
bad  adminiftration,and  partly  by  his  treachery. 
He  likewife  bafely  murdered  Scfiftratus,  whom, 

be 
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he  had  invited  to  a  banquet;  becaufe  he 
dreaded  the  refpecl:  in  which  he  was  held. 
As  foon  as  this  action  became  public,  the 
fugitives  affembled  ;  and  would  have  ftoned 
him,  had  he  not  fled  back  to  Sparta,  over- 
whelmed with  difgrace. 

The  Tarentini  now  recalled  their  veflels ; 
and  the  people  of  Gela  and  Meffina,  through 
the  mediation  of  Hamilcar,  made  peace  with 
Agathocles :  on  condition  that,  of  the  towns 
of  the  Greeks,  Heraclea,  Selinus,  and  Himera, 
fhould  appertain  to  Carthage;  and  that  all  the 
others  mould  live  according  to  their  own  laws, 
but  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of  Syra- 
cufe^. 

.  Agathocles  now,  feeing  Sicily  freed  from 
foreign  armies,  conquered  many  towns.  He 
Kkewife  increafed  the  foldier's  pay:  becaufe 
he  forefaw  that  the  Carthaginians  would  be 

*  Panormus,  Motya,  and  Solus,  are  not  here  in  quef- 
tion  :  becaufe  thefe  cities  were  of  Phoenician  origin,  and 
would  not  be  at  enmity  with  the  Carthaginians.  T<x$ 

aXKa;  Traaa;  ocutovo/jlhi;  sivcci,  tvjv  vyzpovtctv  exovtcov  ^Zu^aHaa-.uv. 
I  muft  remark  that  the  word  fovereignty,  which  I  have 
ufed,  appears  ftronger  to  me  than  the  Greek  word, 
nyspovia:  but,  be  that  as  it  will,  hiftory  informs  us  that, 
whenever  the  cities  of  Athens  or  Sparta  meant,  by  the 
word  Yiyzpovia,  to  exprefs  their  authority  over  other  States, 
this  authority  foon  degenerated  into  defpotic  caprice. 

I  4  difTatisned 
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diflatisfied  with  the  treaty  made  by  Hamilcar, 
and  would  foon  declare  war.  For  this  reafon, 
he  fuddenly  fent  an  army  into  the  territories 
of  Meffina ;  where  he  took  many  prifoners, 
becaufe  they  had  received  all  the  fugitives  that 
had  there  taken  refuge.  The  Meffintaas  were 
difconfolate,  drove  away  the  fugitives,  and  re- 
ceived Agathocles  and  his  army  into  the  city; 
who  behaved  with  great  complacency  :  but, 
after  he  had  called  together  all  tire  citizens  of 
Meffina  and  Tauromenium,  who  had  oppofed 
him,  he  caufed  fix  hundred  of  them  to  be 
ftrangled. 

He  now  intended  to  have  marched  againft 
Agrigentum  ;  but  he  heard  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  landed  with  fixty  mips,  and  had 
wafted  the  provinces  of  the  Agrigentini;  where 
he  had  taken  fome  ftrong  places.,  and  others 
had  furrendered  to  him, 

The  fugitives,  having  chofen  Dinocrates 
for  their  leader,  entreated  aid  of  the  Cartha-* 
ginians ;  and  Dinocrates  fent  a  body  of  men 
by  night  into  the  town  of  the  Centuripini,  with 
fome  of  whom  he  had  a  good  underftanding  : 
but  thefe  troops  were  flain  by  Agathocles,  who 
put  fuch  of  the  Centiiripini  to  death  as  had 
taken  part  with  the  fugitives. 

A  fleet 
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A  fleet  of  fifty  Carthaginian  {hips  failed 
into  the  great  harbour  of  Syracufe :  but  here 
they  effeded  nothing,  except  that  they  funk 
a  tranfport  that  belonged  to  Athens,  after  they 
had  chopped  off  the  hands  of  the  feamen. 
Soon  afterward,  feme  of  their  fhips,  on  the 
coaft  of  Bruttium,  the  lower  Calabria,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  commanders  of  Agathocles  ; 
who  retaliated  their  own  cruelty  upon  them- 
felves. 

Dinocrates,  with  five  thoufand  men,  took 
poffeffion  of  the  little  town  of  Galaria ;  to 
which  he  had  been  invited  by  the  citizens : 
but  it  was  retaken  by  one  of  the  officers  of 
Agathocles,  who  put  to  death  the  chiefs  of 
the  party  that  had  advifed  the  revolt. 

Agathocles,  having  time  after  time  infiV 
nuated  foldiers  into  Gela,  at  laft  came  in  per- 
fon,  caufed  four  thoufand  of  the  citizens  to  be 
ftrangled,  obliged  the  remainder  to  deliver  up 
all  the  coined  and  uncoined  gold  and  filver, 
placed  a  garrifon  in  the  city,  and  then  marched 
againfl  the  Carthaginians. 

He  was  overcome  in  a  great  battle,  near 
the  mountain  Ecnomos,  by  Hamilcar;  in 
which  about  five  thoufand  Carthaginians  and 
(even  thoufand  of  the  army  of  Agathocles 
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were  flain:  which  induced  him  to  burn  his 
camp,  and  march  back  to  Gela,  and  Hamilcar 
took  poffemon  of  many  ftrong  places,  and 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  kindnefs. 

The  people  of  Camarina,  Leontium,  Catana, 
Tauromenium,  Meffina,  and  Abacsenum,  de- 
clared for  the  Carthaginians.  Agathocles 
returned  to  Syracufe,  ftrengthened  the  walls, 
and  provided  the  city  with  corn. 

After  their  victory  *,  the  Carthaginians  were 
in  poffeffion  of  the  greater!:  part  of  Sicily  ; 
and  there  was  no  appearance  that  Agathocles 
would  be  able  to  withftand  them,  when  he 
came  to  a  determination  as  wife  as  it  was 
daring,  which  deferves  the  admiration  of  the 
lateft  pofterity. 

Unaccuftomed  as  the  Syracufians  were  to 
fee  an  enemy  before  their  walls,  living  in  all 
the  voluptuoufnefs  of  profperity,  furrounded 
by  tribes  whom  it  had  been  their  practice 
feverely  to  opprefs,  they  faw  themfelves  pot 
feffed  of  a  country  which  was  rich  in  every 
kind  of  production.  Agathocles  therefore 
perceived  that  the  Carthaginians  were  ene- 
mies who  muft  be  grappled  with  in  the  heart 
of  their  own  country,  or  they  could  not  be 

*  Diod,  1.  xx. 
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driven  from  the  ifland,  of  the  greateft  part  of 
which  they  were  now  in  pofleffion. 

Agreeably  to  his  habits,  he  debafed  the 
grandeur  of  this  enterprife  by  cruelty,  and 
fraud.  He  committed  the  adminiftration  of 
affairs  in  Syracufe  to  his  brother,  Antandrus ; 
and,  as  he  did  not  think  him  fell  fecure  during 
his  abfence,  without  appearing  fo  to  do,  he 
took  hoftages  with  him  :  fuch  as  a  brother,  or  a 
fpn ;  leaving  the  other  brother,  or  the  father, 
behind.  He  borrowed  money  of  the  mer- 
chants, caufed  guardians  to  furrender  the  eftates 
of  minors,  under  the  pretext  of  their  being 
more  fecure,  as  he  likewife  did  the  ornaments 
of  the  principal  women  and  the  decorations 
of  the  temples,  and,  when  feveral  of  the  moft 
wealthy  citizens  withdrew  from  Syracufe,  he 
lent  his  foldiers  in  purfuit  of  them,  caufed 
them  to  be  ftrangled,  and  feized  on  their 
effects. 

Sixty  mips  were  armed ;  and  Agathocles 
waited  for  a  favourable  moment,  at  a  time 
when  no  one  knew  his  intentions.  Some 
imagined  he  would  attack  the  Sicilian  pro- 
vinces of  Carthage ;  others  that  he  was  pro- 
jecting a  defcent  on  Italy;  and,  to  all,  his 
aftions  appeared  to  be  thofe  of  a  madma 
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The  fleet  of  the  Carthaginians  for  a  time 
prevented  him  from  failing ;  but  the  chace  of 
the  enemy,  after  fome  tranfports,  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  leaving  the  haven,  with  all 
his  force.  The  Carthaginians  fuppofed  his 
intention  was  to  aid  the  tranfports,  and  flack- 
ened  fail  in  order  to  give  him  battle :  but, 
when  they  faw  him  fail  into  the  open  fea,  and 
perceived  that  he  had  already  got  to  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance,  they  followed  in  purfuit ; 
and  wrould  have  overtaken  him,  had  not  the 
night  intervened. 

After  a  pafTage  of  fix  days,  on  the  dawn  of 
the  feventh,  the  Sicilian  mariners  beheld  the 
fleet  of  the  enemy  on  their  back,  and  the  coaft 
of  Africa  before  them.  The  oars  now  were 
plied  with  unrelaxing  efforts.  Should  the 
Carthaginians  come  up  with  and  conquer 
them,  Sicily  would  be  loft,  and  they  antici- 
pated themoft  cruel  flavery.  Accuftomed  to 
the  exercife,  the  Carthaginians  rowed  the 
fafteft  :  but  the  Greeks  were  neareft  the  fhore, 
The  arrows  however  of  the  leading  veflel  of 
Carthage  could  reach  the  laft  of  the  fhips  of 
Agathocles  ;  who  notwithstanding  landed,  and 
the  Carthaginians  caft  anchor  about  an  arrow- 
thot  from  the  coaft. 

Having 
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Having  affembled  his  army,  Agathocles  fa- 
crificed  to  Ceres  and  Proferpine;  and,  clothing 
himfelf  in  a  fplendid  robe  and  placing  a  gar- 
land on  his  temples,  he  declared  that,  while 
purfued  by  the  Carthaginians,  he  had  made  a 
vow  to  offer  up  the  fhips  to  Ceres  and  Profer- 
pine ;  the  guardian  Goddeffes  of  the  ifland. 
The  facrifice  was  the  prognoftic  of  victory^ 
and  they  might  boldly  burn  their  fleet ;  for, 
having  conquered,  better  fhips  would  be  in 
their  power. 

On  this  a  torch  was  brought  to  him  and  to 
each  commander  of  a  galley.  Agathocles 
placed  himfelf  at  the  ftern  of  his  velfel,  his 
example  was  followed,  the  flames  rofe,  the 
trumpet  founded,  and  the  fhores  echoed  with 
the  fupplicatory  vows  of  the  army  for  their 
fafe  return. 

By  this  daring  adion,  Agathocles  gained 
two  advantages.  Had  he  not  deftroyed  the 
fhips,  he  muft  have  divided  his  forces :  other- 
wife  they  wTould  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy :  and  to  divide  his  forces  was  not 
only  to  weaken  his  numbers  but  to  give  the 
foldiers  hopes  that,  if  they  could  not  conquer, 
they  might  fly,  and  again  reach  home*  At 
prefent,  vidtory  was  their  only  truft. 

6  The 
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The  enthufiafm  of  the  Sicilians  began  id 
expire  with  the  expiring  flames :  but  Aga- 
thocles  gave  them  no  time  for  the  repentance 
to  which  they  were  prone.  He  led  them  into 
the  territories  of  a  place  called  the  great  city : 
Meyxhn  TIqAis  :  the  Punic  name  of  which,  if 
I  do  not  miftake,  is  unknown.  Here  they 
were  cheered  by  the  profpeft  of  the  fmiling 
plains  i  where  plenty  of  every  kind  gladdened 
the  eyes  and  animated  the  hopes  of  the  army. 
Vineyards,  orchards,  corn  fields,  flocks,  well 
watered  paftures  and  meadows,  magnificent 
country  houfes,and  the  city  itfelf,  invited  them 
to  fall  on  and  plunder. 

Agathocles  commanded  them  to  attack  the 
city ;  which  he  conquered,  ftripped,  enriched 
the  foldiers  with  its  booty,  and  thus  infpired 
them  all  with  courage.  He  foori  afterward 
took  poiTeiTion  of  another  place ;  which  Dio- 
dorus  calls  the  white  Tynes;  and  in  both  of 
thefe  he  left  garrifons. 

The  mariners  of  Carthage  had  contemplated 
the  flaming  fleet  of  the  Syracufians  as  a  charm- 
ing fpeftacle  :  but  they  foon  recolle&ed  what 
might  be  the  confequences,  hung  fkins  over 
their  fhips,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  that 
people,  to  denote  that  their  country  was  in 

danger, 
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danger,  and  fent  meffengers  to  Carthage  to 
relate  the  whole  occurrence  as  it  had  hap- 
pened. They  likewife  took  the  iron  prows  of 
the  veffels  that  were  burnt. 

The  meffengers  found  Carthage  in  the 
utmoft  confirmation;  for  the  country  people 
had  already  announced  the  prefence  of  the 
enemy,  and  it  was  imagined  that  their  whole 
army  muft  have  perifhed  in  Sicily:  otherwife 
Agathocles  would  not  have  dared  to  have 
made  fuch  an  attack. 

Diffatisned  with  their  generals,  the  Cartha- 
ginians appointed  Hanno  and  Bomilcar  to  the 
command;  men  who  cherifhed  an  inherited 
hatred  againft  each  other,  but  from  whom 
it  was  hoped  that  their  private  griefs  would 
have  been  facrificed  to  the  public  good.  Not 
giving  time  to  collect  people  from  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  thefe  leaders  immediately 
armed  forty  thoufand  citizens,  a  thoufand 
horfe,  and  two  thoufand  chariots  of  war;  and 
were  met  by  Agathocles  with  a  fmali  army 
of  about  fourteen  thoufand  men. 

Agathocles  had  concealed  many  owls,  and 
thefe  he  now  fuffered  to  fly  about  the  camp. 
Thefe  birds,  which  are  confufed  by  the  light 
of  day,  fluttered  blindly  around ;  fome  of  them 
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alighting  on  the  fhields  and  others  on  the? 
helmets  of  his  warriors  ;  who  considered  this 
as  an  excellent  omen,  and  that  Pallas  herfelfj 
by  her  facred  bird,  announced  to  them  the 
victory.  Accordingly  the  Carthaginians  were 
defeated,  and  the  victor  took  poflefiion  of  their 
camp. 

An  order  was  fent  to  Hamilcar  from  Car- 
thage, demanding  immediate  aid  ;  as  like  wife 
were  the  iron  prows  of  the  Syracufian  fleet, 
Hamilcar  commanded  the  meffenger  to  con-- 
ceal  the  truth,  and  fpread  the  report  in  the 
camp  that  the  whole  fleet  of  Syracufe  and  the 
army  had  perifTied.  He  caufed  the  falfehood 
to  be  told  to  the  Syracufians,  fummoning  them 
at  the  fame  time  to  Surrender  their  city,  and 
as  a  proof  (hewed  them  the  iron  prows.  The 
ftory was  generally  believed;  but  the  chiefs  of 
Syracufe  doubted,  and  affembled  thofe  who 
were  diflatisfied  with  their  government,  as 
well  as  their  friends  and  relations,  and  fent 
them  out  of  the  city.  Syracufe  now  re- 
founded  with  waitings,  not  only  for  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  the  army  but  for  thofe  who  were 
driven  from  its  walls ;  to  which  the  enemy 
was  approaching,  and  no  faviour  was  near. 
The  number  of  the  fugitives  was  about  eight 

thoufand  ; 
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thoufand  ;  and,  as  they  had  no  other  place  of 
refuge,  they  fled  to  the  Carthaginians ;  who 
received  without  doing  them  injury. 

Hamilcar  led  his  army  immediately  againfi: 
Syracufe,  that  he  might  profit  by  the  prefent 
confufion  of  the  city  :  however  he  once  more 
fent  to  demand  its  furrender,  and  promifed 
fafety  to  Antandrus  and  his  adherents.  An- 
tandrus  was  inclined  to  comply  ;  but  Erym- 
non,  the  iEtolian,  whom  Agathocles  had  ap- 
pointed as  the  colleague  of  his  brother,  oppofed 
this  proceeding  and  refufed1  to  yield,  till  Ha- 
milcar fhould  demonftrate  the  truth  of  his 
relation. 

Hamilcar  was  preparing  his  machines  of 
war  when  Nearchus,  one  of  the  friends  of 
Agathocles,  arrived  in  a  vefTel.  He  had  ap- 
proached Syracufe  by  night,  and  attempted 
to  enter  in  the  morning,  his  men  crowned 
with  garlands  and  fmging  the  Io  Paean  of  vic- 
tory. The  guard- fhi ps  of  the  Carthaginians 
perceived  him,  and  purfued  :  and  the  people 
from  the  city  and  from  tfee  camp!  of :  the  Car- 
thaginians ran  to  the  Haven.  The  Barbarians 
fhouted  ;  the  Syracuu^ns,  who ,  could  afford 
their  fellow-citizens  no  aid,  offered  up  their 
vows ;  and  an  enemy's  fhip  had  almolt  over- 

Vol.  IV.  K  taken 
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taken  Nearch'us,  at  the  very  moment  that  his 
veflel  arrived  near  enough  to  be  protected  by 
the  arrows  of  his  countrymen. 

Remarking  that  the  whole  attention  of  the 
city  was  directed  toward  the  haven,  Hamilcar 
loft  not  a  moment,  but  caufed  ladders  to 
be  raifed  againft  the  walls ;  and  his  men  had 
nearly  got  poffeffion  of  a  place,  between  two 
towers,  when  the  ufual  patrole  paffed  that  way 
and  gave  the  alarm.  The  Carthaginians  were 
then  driven  down  ;  and  the  affli&ed  Hamilcar 
withdrew  from  Syracufe,  and  fent  five  thou- 
fand  foldiers  to  Africa. 

Agathocles  was  now  poffeffed  of  Tynes^  or 
Tunis,  had  taken  many  ftrong  holds  and  fome 
towns,  and  had  gained  a  battle  over  the  Car- 
thaginians. Hamilcar,  having  once  more  re*- 
newed  his  attack  upon  Syracufe,  in  confe- 
quence  of  a  mutiny  that  rofe  in  his  army,  was 
vanquished,  taken,  and,  after  the  Syracufians 
had  reviled  and  tormented  him  in  the  moft 
barbarous  manner,  put  to  death  ;  and  his  head 
was  fent  to  Agathoc4es.  The  befieging  army 
then  divided :  the  Carthaginians  retired  with 
their  leaders,  and  the  fugitives  and  other 
Greeks  went  with  Dinocrates. 
-  The  Agrigentini  imagined  they  now  faw  a 

favourable 
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favourable  opportunity  to  obtain  the  command 
of  all  Sicily  ;  Agathocles  being  employed  in 
the  territories  of  Carthage,  Dinocrates  and 
his  fugitives  not  to  be  feared,  and  Syracufe, 
fufFering  under  the  want  of  provifions,  in 
no  condition  to  contend  for  pre-eminence. 
To  thefe  motives  they  rationally  added  the 
hatred  of  the  towns  agaiaft  the  Carthaginians  : 
and  the  defire  that  they  had  to  live  according 
to  their  own  laws.  They  therefore  appointed 
Xenodocus  their  general,  gave  him  a  confider- 
able  army,  and  he  poileffed  himfelf  of  Gela. 
The  Gelenfes,  glad  of  this  much  defired  free- 
dom, fupported  the  enterprife  of  the  Agri- 
gentini.  The  hopes  of  liberty  filled  every 
town  :  Enna  opened  its  gates  to  the  Agrigen- 
tini,  and  was  freed.  Camarina  anddLeontiurri 
were  ravaged  by  the  foldiers  that  had  been  left 
behind  by  Agathocles  ;  and  to  them  Xeno- 
docus marched,  freed  them  from  their  oppref- 
fors,  and  like  wife  delivered  feveral  places  from 
the  fetters  of  the  Carthaginians. 

When  the  head  of  Kamilcar  was  brought 
to  Agathocles,  he  rode  near  enough  to  the 
camp  of  the  Carthaginians  for  them  to  hear 
him,  fnewed  them  the  head  of  their  general, 
and  related  the  defeat  of  their  companions. 

K  2  And 
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And  now,  when  his  fortune  appeared  ta 
have  attained  its  fummit,  he  fell  into  great 
danger.  Lycifcus,  one  of  his  moft  valiant 
chiefs,  whom  he  had  invited  to  a  feaft,  being 
heated  with  wine  fpoke  bitterly  againft  Aga- 
thoeles ;  who,  as  he  honoured  the  merit  of 
the  man,  took  it  in  good  part :  but  his  fon, 
Archagathus^  was  angry ;  and,  as  Lycifcus 
uttered  fareaftic  reproaches  againft  him,  he 
vjus  (tabbed  by  Archagathus.  The  foldiers 
ran  together,  flew  to  arms,  demanded  the  deli- 
very of  Archagathus,  and  threatened  Agatho- 
cles  with  death,  fhould  he  refufe. 

The  Carthaginians,  learning  the  caufe  of 
this  mutiny,  fent  perfons  to  excite  the  army  to 
revolt.  Many  of  the  leaders  promifed  to 
follow  this  advice  :  but  Agathoeles  threw  off 
the  purple,  leapt  among  the  foldiers  as  one  of 
themfelves,  harangued  them,  and  threatened 
to  put  himfelf  to  death.  The  feeling  of  the 
army  now  changed  :  he  was  pronounced  free> 
and  once  more  requefted  to  affume  the  garb 
of  general. 

The  Carthaginians  meanwhile  expected  that 
the  army  would  go  over  to  them  ;  and,  when 
Agathoeles  led  his  foldiers  againft  them,  they 
»  imagined  they  beheld  deferters,  not  enemies, 

till' 
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till  he  ordered  the  trumpet  to  found  the  onfet. 
Many  of  the  Carthaginians  were  flain  ;  and 
thofe  in  the  army  of  Sicily  that  had  taken  part 
with  them  went  over  to  them,  about  two 
hundred  in  number. 

The  Carthaginians  had  marched  into  Nu- 
midia  ;  partly  with  an  intention  to  make  new 
conquefts,  and  partly  to  chaftife  the  revolted  ; 
whither  they  were  followed  by  Agathocles 
with  about  nine  thoufand  men,  and  he  there 
obtained  a  new  victory. 

Anxious  to  omit  nothing  that  might  anfwer 
his  purpofe,  Agathocles  fent  to  Ophelias  ;  a 
Greek,  who  had  fought  under  Alexander, 
and  who  now  governed  Cyrene,  a  Greek 
colony  of  Africa  ;  whom  he  invited  to  become 
his  ally,  and  tempted  him  by  the  conquest  of 
Libya  and  Carthage.  Ophelias  gave  ear  li 
thefe  arguments,  and  fent  to  Athens,  de- 
manding aid  in  this  enterprife  ;  and  many  of 
the  Athenians,  and  other  Greeks,  were  the 
more  eafily  induced  to  comply  becaufe  their 
country,  after  many  wars,  was  much  troubled. 

Ophelias  began  ..his  march  with  ten  thoufand 
well-armed  troops  ;  and  as  many  more  lefs 
orderly,  who,  bringing  with  them  their  wives 
and  children,  gave  the  army  the  appearance 
K.3  of 
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cf  a  colony.  He  was  alfo  followed  by  cha- 
riots, and  horfemen  :  but  they  had  a  very 
difficult  march  through  the  Libyan  deferts; 
and,  after  a  journey  of  two  months,  arrived  at 
the  army  of  Agathocles.  Ophelias  was  re- 
ceived with  every  token  of  friendship  and 
gratitude,  his  army  provided  with  neceffaries, 
and  he  was  advifed  by  Agathocles  to  give  his 
weary  foldiers  refreshment. 

After  a  few  days,  when  the  greateft  part  of 
the  army  of  Ophelias  was  foraging,  Agathocles 
harangued  his  fokliers,  accufed  Ophelias  of 
having  under  the  appearance  of  an  ally  en- 
deavoured to  fupplant  him,  enraged  them,  and 
led  them  agn.inft:  the  Cyreneans.  Ophelias 
made  efforts  to  defend  himfelf ;  but  he  had 
few  troops  near  him,  and  was  murdered. 
AVhen  this  was  accomplished,  Agathocles  put 
an  end  to  the  battle  promifed  great  things  to 
the  Cyreneans,  and  won  over  the  whole  army 
without  fharing  the  command  with  an  ally 
whom  he  had  thus  fcandaloufly  betrayed. 

At  the  very  time  that  Agathocles  was  com- 
mitting this  cruel  Borhilcar  was  eftablihh- 
ing  himfelf  a  tyrant.  Each  was  fo  intent  on 
his  own  plan  that  he  overlooked  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  other.    Had  the  Carthaginians 

fallen 
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fallen  upon  the  camp  of  the  Sicilians,  when 
the  latter  attacked  the  Cyreneans,  by  affording 
the  Cyreneans  aid,  they  would  probably  have 
overthrown  Agathocles.  And  had  A  cathodes 
attacked  Carthage,  when  it  was  diAradled  with 
tumult  and  terror  by  the  daring  ambition  of 
Bomilcar,  he  would  have  iGund  very  little  re- 
finance. 

Bomilcar  mufcered  his  army  in  the  new 
town,  which  was  bulk  near  Old  Carthage,  and 
gave  many  their  difmiffion  ;  and,  with  five 
hundred  citizens,  who  entered  into  his  plan., 
and  four  thoufand  foldiers,  he  proclaimed 
himfelf  Sovereign,  He  marched  his  army 
into  the  town  in  five  diviiions,  and  firangled 
all  who  offered  oppofkion,  During  the  firft 
confufion,  the  Carthaginians  imagined  that 
the  town  was  betrayed  to.  the  enemy ;  and, 
when  they  underftood  the  truth,  the  young- 
men  armed  againft  Bomilcar  ;  while  he  caufed 
the  citizens  to  be  ftrangled  in  the  ftreets,  and 
in  the  public  place*  At  length  meflengers 
were  lent,  and  pardon  was  off-red  to  the 
revolters  ;  and  Bomilcar  and  his  adherents 
mull  have  been  in  defpair  of  fuccefs,  for  they 
laid  down  their  arms.  The  promife  was 
kept  with  the  other  infurgents  1  but  Bomilcar, 
K  4  in 
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in  defiance  of  an  oath,  was  put  to  death  after 
a  fhameful  and  tormenting  manner. 

Agathocles  took  much  booty,  and  fent  thofe 
of  the  Cyreneans  whom  he  did  not  think  pro- 
per for  war  on  board  of  tranfports  to  Syra- 
cuse 3  but,  a  ftorm  overtaking  them,  fome  of 
them  were  loft,  others  were  caft  on  the  Pithe- 
cufian  ifiands,  Ifchia,  Capri,  and  Procida,  and 
but  few  arrived  at  Syracufe. 

When  Agathocles  heard  that  the  fuccefTors 
of  Alexander,  Antigonus,  Demetrius,  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  Lyfimachus,  and  CafTander,  had 
aiTumed  the  regal  title,  he  likewife  proclaimed 
himfelf  a  King. 

He  then  marched  againft  Utica,  which  had 
revolted  from  him,  raid  took  three  hundred 
prifoners  before  the  town.  After  this,  he 
required  the  inhabitants  to  furrender,  and 
promifed  forgetfulnefs  of  the  part  :  but,  as  they 
wrould  not  give  up  the  town,  he  caufed  a  large 
war  machine  to  be  built,  on  which  lie  placed 
the  prifoners  and  with  them  the  catapult, 
{lingers,  and  throwers  of  javelins;  otvfZ&ietsi 
and  thus  placed  the  befieged  under  the  wretch- 
ed neceflity  of  difcharging  their  miffiles  at  their 
friends,  if  they  would  maintain  their  freedom. 
Utica  fell  into  his  power,  and  its  ftreets  were 
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filled  with  murder:  nor  were  thofe  who  took 
refuge  in  the  temples  fpared.  He  likewife 
took  Hippoacra  ;  and  was  now  in  poffeffion  of 
nearly  the  whole  coaft  together  with  the  in- 
land countries  of  Libya,  Numidia  excepted. 

Thus  powerful  in  Africa,  he  ftill  had  his 
cares  concerning  Sicily,  built  veflels,  and  era- 
barked  accompanied  by  two  thoufand  men, 
leaving  the  command  of  the  army  to  his  foil. 

His  generals  had  lately  overcome  Xeno- 
docus ;  and  the  Agrigentini  had  renounced 
the  noble  project  of  giving  freedom  to  Sicily, 
when  Agathocles  arrived  at  Selinus.  Heraclea 
was  once  more  conquered  by  him  ;  and  after 
that,  on  the  north  of  Sicily,  Tberma  Hime- 
renjes,  or  Termini,  and  Cephalcedlum^  or  Ce- 
falu.  He  next  marched  againft  Centoripa; 
into  which  he  gained  admiffion  by  treachery, 
but  was  afterward  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of 
five  hundred  men.  He  then  took  Apollonia, 
ftrangled  moft  of  the  citizens,  and  gave  up 
the  place  to  plunder. 

Dinocrates,  the  leader  of  the  fugitives,  now 
took  upon  him  to  maintain  the  freedom  of 
Sicily ;  after  the  plan  had  been  renounced  by 
the  Agrigentini.  Many  perfons  joined  him  ; 
and  he  fooq  fa\v  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an 
5  array, 
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army,  of  nearly  twenty  thoufand  foot  and 
fifteen  hundred  horfe,  which  was  chiefly  corn- 
pofed  of  men  whom  war  and  misfortune  had 
fteeled  again  ft  every  hardmip.  Agathocles,. 
with  a  much  inferior  force,  dared  not  give 
battle  though  it  was  offered  by  his  opponent, 
but  faw  himfelf  clofely  purfued,  and  now  ex- 
perienced a  reverfe  of  that  fortune  wThich  he 
lad  hitherto  found  fo  favourable. 

At  firft,  his  fon  Archagathus  and  principally 
the  Subordinate  general  Eumachus,  who  had 
conquered  many  towns  and  countries,  were 
every  where  fuccefsfu! :  hue,  when  the  Car- 
thaginians Tent  thirty  thoufand  men  againft 
their  foe,  Archagathus  having  divided  his 
army  into  three  parts,  iEfchrion  a  Syracufian 
leader  was  defeated  by  Hanno  with  four  thou- 
fand men  :  and  of  eight  thoufand  foot  and 
eight  hundred  horfe,  that  were  commanded 
by  EumacHus,  after  a  victory  gained  over  hirn 
'  by  Kimilco,  only  thirty  foot  and  forty  horfe 
efcaped.  Archagathus  retreated  to  Tyries  ;  in 
which  place  he  was  Ihut  up  by  Himilco,  and 
Atarbas,  or  Adherbal,  and  began  to  feel  famine. 

Agathocies  heard  of  the  dangerous  flate 
of  his  African  affairs,  at  the  time  that  he 
was  preifed  by  the  continually  increasing 

power 
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power  of  Dinocrates  in  Sicily;  and,  refigning 
the  command  of  his  army  to  Leptines,  he 
watched  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  failing 
to  Africa  :  for  there  was  a  fleet  of  thirty  Car- 
thaginian mips  that  flood  off  Syracufe.  In  a 
fortunate  moment,  eighteen  veffels  fent  by  the 
Tyrrheni  arrived  to  his  aid,  and  ran  into  port 
by  night.  Agathocles  pi  an  tied  a  ftrata^em 
with  the  Tyrrheni,  failed  with  feventeen  mips 
into  the  open  fea,  and,  while  he  was  purfued 
by  the  Carthaginians,  the  Tyrrheni  left  the 
harbour.  Agathocles  then  turned  upon  his 
enemy  ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  finding  them- 
felves  between  two  fleets,  were  defeated  ;  and 
loft  five  of  their  veffels,  with  the  men  they 
contained.  Their  general  flew  himfelf  at  the 
moment  that  his  ftiip,  though  it  efcaped,  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  taken  by  the 
enemy. 

Leptines,  at  the  command  of  Agathocles, 
marched  againft  Agrigentum,  where  he  gained 
a  victory  over  Xenodocus  ;  and  Agathocles, 
after  his  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  being 
lord  of  the  fea,  could  now  fend  provifions 
for  his  troops  in  Africa. 

Before  he  departed  in  perfon,  he  facrificed 
to  the  Gods  for  his  victory  ;  and  frequently 

invited 
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invited  the  principal  citizens  of  Syracufe  to 
banquets.  As  he  was  naturally  witty  and 
jocular,  he  was  on  occafions  like  thele  ex- 
ceedingly focial.  By  fuch  means  he  won  thq 
good-will  of  many,  and  founded  the  opinions 
of  many  more,  whofe  hearts  were  opened  by 
wine.  After  he  had  in  this  manner  proved 
the  fentiments  of  a  great  number,  he  invited 
five  hundred  of  the  principal  people  among 
them,  caufed  them  all  to  be  maiTacred  at  his 
table,  and  then  fet  fail  for  Africa. 

Here  he  found  his  army  in  a  melancholy 
condition  ;  and,  it  appearing  to  him  neceflary 
very  foon  to  give  battle,  he  was  overcome 
with  the  lofs  of  three  thoufand  men.  On 
the  following  night,  when  the  Carthaginians 
were  facrificing  the  moft  beautiful  of  their 
prifoners  to  the  Gods,  a  fire  broke  out  in  their 
camp ;  and  with  the  fire  diforder.  Many 
were  confumed  by  the  flames  ;  and  the  con- 
fufion  was  become  general  when  five  thou- 
fand African  foldiers,  from  the  army  of  Aga- 
thccles,  intending  to  go  over  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, were  by  them  miftaken  for  enemies. 
Unprepared  and  difordered,  they  all  took  to 
flight.  Many  miftook  their  friends  for  foes  ; 
and  the  miflake  being  mutual  they  mutually 

killed 
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killed  each  other.  The  deferters,  terrified  by- 
fire  and  the  cries  they  heard,  marched  back; 
and  the  army  of  Agathocles,  imagining  itfelf 
attacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  was  thrown 
into  the  fame  blind  confufion  that  had  firft 
occurred  in  the  army  of  the  Barbarians  ;  and 
four  thoufand  men  were  in  this  manner  flain. 

All  the  Africans  now  revolted  from  Aga- 
thocles  ;  who  ferioufly  began  to  confider  how 
he  could  quit  the  country :  but  he  was  in  want 
of  mips,  the  Carthaginians  were  lords  at  fea, 
and  he  knew  they  would  not  make  peace 
with  him,  but  that  they  would  endeavour  to 
terrify  others  by  his  example  from  fuch  an 
enterprife  in  future.  He  therefore  determined 
to  take  his  youngeft  fon,  Heraclides,  and  a 
chofen  troop,  and  fecretly  fail  to  Sicily  :  thus 
treacheroully  leaving  Archagathus  and  the 
army  behind.  Among  other  motives,  he  was 
induced  to  this  by  the  dread  that  his  eldeft  fon, 
whom  as  it  appears  he  juftly  fufpefted  of  a 
forbidden  intercourfe  with  his  ftepmother, 
would  join  with  her  in  fome  plot  that  would 
bring  him  into  danger.  Cicero  tells  us  *  that 
the  elder  Dionyfius  made  his  daughters  fhav& 
hirn,  becaufe  he  durft  not  truft  a  barber  :  nay 

*  Tufcul.  v.  20. 

that 
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that  he  even  miftrufted  them,  took  the  razof 
from  them,  and  taught  them  the  art  of  finge- 
ing  away  his  beard,  as  it  grew,  with  hot  wal- 
nut (hells.  Agathocles  could  truft  neither  wife 
nor  fon  ;  and  the  latter,  remarking  his  father's 
intention  *,  publicly  declared  it  to  the  gene- 
rals, the  generals  to  the  foldiers,  and  the  tyrant 
Was  feized  and  bound. 

Meanwhile  a  rumour  was  fprcad  that  the 
enemy  was  approaching  :  the  foldiers  in  dis- 
order left  the  camp,  and  the  guards  of  Aga- 
thocles marched  out  with  their  prifoner.  The 
fight  of  him  iufpired  fome  of  the  people  with 
companion,  they  fet  him  at  liberty,  he  got  on 
board  a  boat  by  night,  and  thus  left  the  army 
with  his  two  fons  ;  who  were  both  put  to 
death  by  the  foldiers. 

Six  leaders  were  then  chofen,  and  a  peace 
was  concluded  with  the  Carthaginians  :  the 
conditions  of  which  were  that  the  conquered 
towns  mould  be  returned  to  them,  but  that 
thirty  talents  mould  be  given  to  the  Sicilians, 
who  mould  be  taken  to  Solus  in  the  Sicilian 
province  of  Carthage  :  thofe  excepted  who 
fnould  be  inclined  to  enter  the  Carthaginian 
fervice.    Thefe  conditions  were  obferved  to 


*  Died.  lib.  xx. 
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thofe  who  kept  their  word  :  but  others,  who 
expected  aid  from  Agathocles,  endeavouring 
to  keep  poffeffion  of  the  towns,  were  obliged 
to  furrender,  their  general  was  crucified,  and 
they  were  condemned  in  fetters  to  till  thofe 
lands  that  they  before  had  wafted. 

Agathocles  having  arrived  in  Sicily,  he 
affembled  an  armed  force,  and  marched  to 
Egefta ;  a  town  with  which  he  was  in  alli- 
ance ;  where  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  to 
give  him  the  greateft  part  of  their  money* 
This  excited  loud  murmurs ;  and  he  caufed 
the  pooreft  citizens  to  be  driven  out  of  the 
town  to  the  river  Scamandros,  where  they 
perifhed.  The  rich  and  the  principal  people, 
men  and  women,  he  tortured  in  a  variety  of 
manners ;  fome  of  which  were  of  his  own 
invention.  He  took  a  particular  pleafure  in 
placing  tiles  upon  the  bodies  of  pregnant 
women,  fo  as  to  cruflithe  fruit  of  their  womb. 
Inftead  of  the  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris,  he 
invented  an  iron  bed  which  was  hollowed  in 
the  form  of  a  man.  Each  member  was  im- 
prifoned  by  a  bolt ;  and  fire  was  then  placed 
under  the  bed.    Thus  he  exceeded  the  inp-e- 

»  © 

nuity  of  Phalaris :  for,  by  this  means,  he 

could 
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could  contemplate  the  countenance  and  pangs 
of  the  tortured. 

When  he  heard  of  the  murder  of  his  fons> 
being  unable  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the  per- 
sons of  the  murderers,  he  fent  fome  of  his  ad- 
herents to  his  brother  Antandrus  in  Syracufe  ; 
with  a  command  to  put  all  thofe  to  death  who 
were  any  way  akin  to  the  men  who  had  made 
the  campaign  in  Africa,  This  order  was  exe- 
cuted by  Antandrus  to  its  utmoft  extent:  not 
only  fons,  brothers,  and  fathers,  but  grand- 
fathers, children  in  arms,  women,  all  who 
were  in  the  moft  diftant  degree  related  either 
by  blood  or  by  marriage  with  any  of  the  war- 
riors of  Africa,  were  murdered  on  the  fea 
ihore.  Nor  did  any  one  dare  to  bury  the 
bodies,  terrified  left  they  mould  excite  the  rage 
of  the  monfter. 

Agathocles  continued  to  march  from  town 
to  town,  fortifying  and  extorting  money  from 
each,  till  his  general,  Pafiphilus,  revolted  from 
him,  and  went  over  to  Dinocrates. 

And  now  the  courage  of  the  tyrant  was  fo 
funk  that  he  propofed  to  make  peace  with  Di- 
nocrates :  offering  that  the  latter  mould  return 
to  Syracufe,  which  city  mould  be  free,  and 

only 
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only  demanding  for  himfelf  Therma>  or  Ter- 
mini, and  Cephalcedium,  or  Cefalu,  with  their 
territories*. 

The  tyrant  was  now  fo  enfeebled  that  Di-* 
nocrates  refufed  thefe  conditions.  Diodorus 
fays  he  thirfled  after  the  fovereignty  of  Syra- 
cufe,  and  felt  himfelf  ftrong  :  being  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  three 
thoufand  horfe. 

Agathocles  made  peace  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians, who  received  back  all  their  towns  and 
gave  him  three  hundred  talents,  and  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  meafures  of  wheat. 

At  the  head  of  five  thoufand  foot  and  eight 
hundred  horfe,  he  attacked  Dinocrates  ;  whofe 
numbers  were  what  I  have  before  ftated  :  but 
as  fome  thoufands  deferted  from  him  to  Aga- 

*  Diodorus  fays  Thertna,  without  diftinguifhing  which. 
ihermce  Himerenfes  is  the  prefent  Termini.  Therma  Hydata 
(warm  water)  is  Sciacca  5  and  this  was  the  native  place 
of  Agathocles.  But  Termini  and  Cefalu  are  only  half 
a  day's  journey  from  each  other  ;  and  the  lands  of  thefe 
towns  joined  :  fo  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  which  Therma 
Diodorus  meant.  Probably  Agathocles  chofe  thefe  towns 
that  he  might  be  able  to  attack  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories of  Carthage.  Add  to  which,  Cefalu  was  ftrong, 
hay  even  unconquerable,  from  its  fituation,  and  had  a 
good  haven. 

Vol.  IV,  L  thocles 
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thocles  during  the  battle,  it  was  won  by  the 
latter. 

A  part  of  the  beaten  army,  having  retired 
to  a  hill,  came  to  a  treaty  with  the  tyrant :  but, 
as  foon  as  they  had  laid  down  their  arms,  they 
were  all  furrounded  and  maflacred.  Accord- 
ing to  fome  four  thoufand,  and  according  to 
Timseus  feven  thoufand,  perifhed  in  this  man- 
ner. The  remaining  fugitives  he  received  in 
his  army,  and  even  reconciled  himfelf  to  Bi- 
nocrates ;  who,  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  a 
fpace  of  fixteen  years,  was  entrufted  by  him 
in  the  weightier!:  affairs.  That  Dinocrates  could 
confide  in,  or  could  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
tyrant,  is  a  riddle  which  hillory  has  not  ex- 
pounded. Pafiphilus,  who  was  feized  and 
ftrangled  by  Dinocrates,  was  the  firft  facrifice 
to  this  alliance. 

Agathocles  failed  to  the  Lipari  iflands  ; 
from  which,  without  the  fmalleft  pretext,  he 
extorted  fifty  talents.  He  obliged  the  inha- 
bitants to  give  him  the  money  which  was  pre- 
ferred in  their  Pryiansum^  and  confecrated 
partly  to  Vulcan  and  partly  to  iEolus.  Eleven 
of  the  mips  that  contained  the  plunder  foun- 
dered, on  their  paflage  ;  and  the  people  were 
confirmed  in  the  opinion,  which  probably  the 

fiction 
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fiction  of  Homer  had  infpired,  that  iEolus 
ruled  the  winds. 

As  the  twentieth  book  of  Diodofus  is  the 
laft  which  is  complete,  and  as  only  fome  im- 
perfect remains  of  the  following  books  are  ex- 
tant, little  is  known  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Agathocles.  He  had  it  in  contem- 
plation a  fecond  time  to  attack  Carthage,  when 
he  determined  to  name  his  fon  Agathocles  as 
his  fucceflbr He  therefore  fent  him  to  the 
country  of  iEtna,  with  letters  to  his  nephew, 
Archagathus,  fon  of  the  Archagathus  who 
fell  in  Africa,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  ordering  him  to  refigri  the  command 
cf  the  army  and  the  fleet. 

Archagathus,  having  made  his  uncle  drunk, 
caufed  him  to  be  murdered  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  wrote  to  one  Menon  to  put  his  grandfa- 
ther to  death.  This  Menon  had  been  brought 
from  Egefta.*  by  Agathocles;  and  had  obtained 
great  promotion,  becaufe  of  his  beautiful  form  : 
but  he  nurtured  the  deepeft  refentment  in  his 
heart,  againft  the  tyrant,  for  the  cruelty  he 
had  exercifed  in  Egefta ;  and  killed  him  by 
the  means  of  a  poifoned  toothpick. 

Thus  was  Sicily  delivered  from  this  defpot ; 
*  Diod.  'E#Aoya«,  vol.  ii.  p.  49 1,  ed.  WefT. 
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who  had  reigned  twenty-eight  years,  and  Yive4 
to  the  age  of  feventy-two.  He  died  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  I22d  Olympiad,  287  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift  ;  murdered,  at  the 
initigation  of  his  grandfon,  by  the  hand  of 
his  favourite. 

Menon  put  Archagathus  to  death  by  artifice, 
gained  over  the  army,  and  endeavoured  to 
feize  the  government.  The  Syracufians  fent 
Icetes  againft  him,  the  Strategus  whom  they 
had  chofen :  but,  Menon  being  favoured  by 
the  Carthaginians,  they  found  themfelves 
obliged  to  conclude  a  peace,  give  the  Cartha- 
ginians four  hundred  hoftages,  and  to  receive 
the  fugitives.  The  foreign  mercenaries  after- 
ward occafioned  a  tumult^  becaufe  they  were 
not  held  capable  of  enjoying  the  dignities  of 
the  republic  ;  and  at  length  it  was  agreed  that 
they  mould  be  permitted  to  fell  their  effects, 
and  depart  from  Sicily.  Thefe  wanderers 
were  kindly  received  by  the  people  of  Meffina, 
whom  they  llaughtered  during  the  night,  and 
feized  on  the  women  and  the  city*.  They 
were  Campaniy  and  called  themfelves  Ma?ner- 
tini  ;  after  Mars,  the  god  of  war,  whofe  name 
among  Carthaginians  wTas  Mamers. 
*  Diod.  'EMpyatt,  vol.  ii.  p.  493. 

Not 
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Not  fuffered  to  enjoy  themfelves  in  undif- 
turbed  repofe,  the  Syracufians  were  harafled  by 
Carthage,  and  fent  ambaffadors  to  Pyrrhus*, 
the  King  of  Epirus  ;  who  had  marched  to 
aid  Tarentum  againft  the  Romans,  and  who, 
after  two  fplendid  but  bloody  victories,  fuf- 
fered a  defeat,  and  was  intending  to  return ; 
when  two  different  projects  excited  the  enter- 
prifing  ambition  of  this  conqueror.  He  learned 
from  Greece  that  Ptolemy,  furnamed  Cerau- 
nus,  had  fallen  in  a  battle  againft  the  Gauls ; 
who  had  overrun  Macedonia  and  Illyria  :  and 
the  hope  that  he  might  feat  himfelf  on  the 
throne  of  the  man  whom  he  imitated,  and  to 
whom  he  was  related,  the  great  Alexander, 
was  flattering. 

On  the  other  part,  he  had  long  defired  the 
conqueft  of  Sicily.  He  might  indeed  very 
probably  be  received  as  the  fucceffor  of  Aga- 
thocles,  in  Syracufe ,;  for  he  had  married  his 
daughter,  Lanaffa :  though  fhe  had  deferted 
him,  for  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Pyrrhus  had 
already  conceived  his  campaign  in  Italy  when 
he  was  warned  by  Cineas,  his  fage  counfellor 
£nd  friend,  of  the  power  of  the  Romans ;  who 


*  Plut.  Life  of  Pyrrhus. 
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were  a  warlike  people,  and  who  governed 
many  armed  nations.  "  Should  fome  god,v 
faid  he,  "  affift  us  to  conquer  thefe  Romans, 
"  of  what  advantage  will  this  victory  be? 

"  Of  what  advantage,  Cineas  ?  None  of  the 
"  Barbarian  towns,  nor  any  of  the  Greek  cities 
"  in  Italy,  would  then  be  able  to  refill  us. 
"  We  mould  be  in  poffeffion  of  all  Italy  !" 

"  And  what,"  after  a  fhort  paufe  faid  Ci- 
neas, fhall  we  do,  when  we  have  con- 
"  quered  Italy  ?" 

Not  remarking  to  what  the  queftions  of  Ci- 
neas led,  Pyrrhus  replied,  ".Sicily,  that  fortu- 
"  nate  and  populous  ifland,  will  reach  out  her 
"  hand  an  eafy  conqueft  !  Since  the  death  of 
"  Agathocles,  every  thing  there  has  been  in 
"  confufion  ;  fubjefted  to  the  anarchy  and 
"  phrenfy  of  the  demagogues." 

"  So  be  it ;"  faid  Cineas.  "  Is  Sicily  then 
f?  to  be  the  end  of  our  career  ?" 

"  The  Gods  having  granted  us  this  fuccefs^ 
"  the  field  will  be  open  for  greater  conquefts. 
u  Libya  and  Carthage  would  lie  within  our 
u  grafp.  After  fecretly  departing  from  Sy- 
&  racufe  and  efcaping  with  a  few  mips,  were 
fc  they  not  fubdued  by  Agathocles  and  his 

handful  of  men  ?  And,  having  conquered 

"  thefes 
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"  thefe,  who  will  then  affirm  that  any  one  of 
*4  the  enemies,  by  whom  we  are  now  defied, 
*(  will  dare  to  offer  refiftance  ?  7 

"  I  grant  you,  none." 

<c  It  is  evident  we  fhall  then  reconquer 
"  Macedonia  *  ;  and,  thus  ftrengthened,  fhall 
"  be  fecured  in  the  poffeffion  of  all  Greece." 

"  Well !  Suppofe  all  this  performed  :  what 
iC  fhall  we  do  then  ?" 

Pyrrhus  laughing  anfwered — "  Then,  my 
"  dear  Cineas,  we  will  live  at  our  €afe,  will 
"  banquet  and  enj  oy  ourfelves  in  pleafant  coi*- 
iC  verfation." 

u  And  what,"  faid  Cineas,  "  prevents  us 
"  now,  oh  King !  if  we  defire  it,  from  ban* 
1C  queting,  converfing,  and  living  at  our  eafe  ? 
*c  now,  that  we  have  the  power  ?  Why  go  in 
"  queft  of  that  which  we  have,  at  the  ex- 
•c  pence   of  fo  much  labour,    danger,  and 

"  biood  r 

Having  conceived  the  plan  of  quitting  Italy, 
Pyrrhus  preferred  accepting  the  invitation  of 
Syracufe  to  the  recovery  of  Macedon.  With 
Syracufe,  the  Agrigentini  and  Leontini  offered 

*  Pyrrhus  had  conquered  Macedonia,  and  loft  it  again; 
after  having  been  declared  King  of  that  country.  Plut. 
kife  of  Pyrrhus. 

L  4  them- 
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themfelves ;  if  he  would  deliver  theifland  from 
the  Carthaginians  and  tyrants.  Accordingly, 
he  left  a  garrifon  in  Tarentum  and  failed  to  Si- 
cily, with  thirty  thoufand  foot,  and  two  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  horfe. 

He  was  fhortly  in  pofTeflion  of  the  Sicilian 
territories  of  Carthage ;  after  he  had  firfl: 
mounted  the  walls  in  perfon,  and  conquered 
the  fortrefs  of  Eryx.  To  the  Carthaginians 
who  demanded  peace,  he  anfwered  it  mould 
be  granted,  on  condition  that  the  Libyan  fea 
fhould  be  their  limits  :  and  he  humbled  the 
Mamertini ;  who  from  Meflina  attacked  the 
Greek  towns,  and  obliged  fome  of  them  to 
pay  tribute. 

Soflratus  and  Thcenon,  the  chiefs  of  the  Sy- 
racufians  who  had  invited  him  to  Sicily,  open- 
ed the  city  gates  to  him,  and  powerfully  fa- 
voured all  his  meafures  :  but  he  was  fufpicious 
of  them,  and  had  no  inclination  either  to  take 
them  wit£.  him  or  to  leave  them  behind  at 
Syracufe.  Soflratus  remarked  his  fufpicion 
and  deferted  him  ;  and  he  accufed  Thcenon 
of  a  fecret  understanding  with  Soflratus,  and 
put  him  to  death.  This  occafioned  him  to  be 
hated  by  the  towns;  fome  of  which  allied 
themfelves  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  others 

afked 
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$lfced  aid  of  the  Mamertini :  fo  that  the  let- 
ters from  the  Samnites  and  the  people  of 
Tarentum,  prefiing  him  to  bring  them  aid 
againft  the  Romans,  were  highly  welcome  to 
Pyrrhus.  He  feized  this  opportunity,  failed 
back  with  his  troops,  and,  calling  a  look 
toward  the  ifland,  exclaimed  to  thofe  around 
him,  "  What  a  theatre  of  war  have  we  left,  for 
"  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans  !" 

His  prediction  was  fulfilled  :  thefe  people 
fought  in  Sicily  for  the  pofTeffion  of  the  ifland, 
and  with  it  for  the  fovereignty  of  the  wrorld« 
The  occafion  was  as  follows. 

The  Campanian  foldiers,  who  had  poflefled 
themfelves  of  Meflina  by  treachery  and  mur- 
der *,  made  other  towns  tributary,  molefted 
both  the  Syracufian  lands  and  the  Sicilian  ter- 
ritories of  Carthage,  and  found  allies  in  four 
thoufand  Roman  foldiers  that  had  been  fent  by 
Rome  to  Rhegium,  at  the  requeft  of  the  inha- 
bitants as  a  garrifon,  when  Pyrrhus  came  to 
Italy.  At  firft,  thefe  foldiers  had  obferved 
their  duty  :  but,  tempted  by  the  fituation  and 
profperity  of  Rhegium,  and  excited  by  the 
example  of  the  Campani,  they  thirfted  to 
jpoflefs  it,  drove  out  fome  of  the  inhabitants, 

*  Polyb.  1.  i. 

maf- 
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maflacred  others,  and  made  themfelves  lords 
of  the  city. 

At  this  time  the  Romans  were  fo  bufily 
employed,  with  their  enemies,  that  they  could 
not  notice  the  crime  :  but,  as  foon  as  they  had 
a  moment's  leifure,  they  fent  an  army  againft 
thefe  mfurgents  ;  the  greater  part  of  whom, 
knowing  the  fate  that  awaited  them,  fell  fword 
in  hand.  Three  hundred  of  them  were  taken, 
fent  to  Rome,  fcourged,  and  decapitated  ;  and 
the  citizens  of  Rhegium  were  again  put  in 
poiTeffion  of  their  town,  and  its  territories. 

A  fhort  time  previous  to  this  event  an  army 
of  Syracufians,  that  lay  before  Morgentium  *, 
diflatisfied  with  the  people  who  governed 
in  Syracufe,had  chofen  ArtemidorusandHiero 
as  their  chiefs.  Hiero  was  yet  very  young  j 
iut  had  already  fhewn  eminent  qualities,  and 
was  like  wife  defcended  from  the  family  of  the 
great  Gelo.  By  the  aid  of  fome  friends,  he 
fucceeded  in  overpowering  Syracufe  and  his 
opponents,  and  ufed  his  good  fortune  in  fo 
gentle  and  dignified  a  manner  that,  though 

u-o^f.',  Hcci  oiargipxtrxi  nss%\  rw  Mofyavnvuv. — So  we  ought  to 
read,  with  Cafaubon  :  inftead  of  M^yavw,  a  name  no 
where  to  be  found  in  Sicily. 

£  the 
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the  Syracufians  could  not  but  be  difpleafed  at 
jthe  audacity  of  the  foldiers,  they  were  ftill  in* 
duced  to  approve  their  choice  and  elecl:  Hiero 
to  the  office  of  Strategus. 

Acquainted  with  the  verfatility  of  the  Sy- 
racufians, and  knowing  their  propenfity  to  ex- 
cite commotions  whenever  the  Strategi  were 
in  the  field  with  the  army,  he  endeavoured 
to  ftrengthen  the  refpecl:  in  which  he  was  held 
by  marriage ;  and  took  to  wife  the  daughter 
of  Leptines,  a  man  whofe  power  and  good 
qualities  acquired  him  confideration. 

The  tumultuous  and  depraved  manners  of 
the  mercenaries  he  thought  lefs  to  be  trufted 
.than  his  fellow  citizens  themfelves ;  and,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  marching  againft  the  Ma- 
mertini,  he  led  out  his  army  and  attacked  the 
enemy  near  Centoripa  ;  a  town  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  iEtna.  When,  advancing  to  battle, 
he  came  to  the  river  Kyamoforus,  according  to 
Cluverius  the  Jarettay  he  halted  with  the  Sy- 
racufians, as  if  he  meant  to  attack  on  another 
fide,  facrificed  the  ftrangers  to  the  fword  of 
the  Mamertini,  and  led  his  native  troops  back 
to  Syracufe.  This  adtion,  which  by  fome  who 
know  how  to  feparate  the  idea  of  the  ufeful 

from 
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from  the  ide\  of  the  good,  maybe  called  a 
ftroke  of  policy,  to  me  appears  an  indelible 
(tain  in  the  otherwife  admirable  life  of  Hiero*. 

Soon  afterward,  he  marched  once  more 
againft  the  enemy ;  whom  he  defeated,  near 
the  river  Longanus :  Finme  di  Caflro  Reale : 
in  the  territory  of  Mylse  or  Milazzo^  took  the 
general  prifoner,  and  after  his  return  to  Syra- 
cufe  was  proclaimed  King. 

After  the  deftru&ion  of  their  friends  in 
Rhegium  and  their  own  defeat,  the  Mamertini 
of  Meflina  found  themfelves  in  the  utmoft  dif- 
trefs,  and  looked  round  in  fearch  of  foreign 
aid.  One  party  called  on  the  Carthaginians,  to 

*  Cicero  beautifully  fays  :  Aliud  utile  interdum,  aliucl 

honejlum  videri  folet.  Faljo  !  nam  eadem  u/ilitatis9  qua  ho- 
nejlatis  cjl  regula.  §ui  hoc  rum  peHndertts  ab  hoc  nulla  fraus 
aberity  nullum  j acinus.  Sic  cnim  cogitans  :  n  EJi  ifiuc  quidem 
honejlum,  latum  hoc  expedit"  res  a  natura  copulatas  audebit 
error  e  divellere  ;  qui  Jons  eft  Jraudiutn,  malefic\orumy  fcelerum 
omnium* 

On  fome  occafions,  one  thing  appears  to  be  ufeful ; 
another  juft.  'Tis  a  miftake.  The  ufeful  and  the  juft  arc 
infeparable  ;  and  whoever  is  not  convinced  of  this  truth 
may  be  guilty  of  every  fraud,  and  every  crime.  While  he 
thinks  to  himfelf,  This  is  juft,  but  this  is  expedient,  things 
connected  in  nature  he  will  disjoin  :  which  is  the  fource 
of  evil  deeds,  deceit,  and  all  villainy. 

whom 
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whom  they  furrenclercd  the  citadel ;  and  ano- 
ther appealed  to  the  Romans,  and  offered  them 
the  city. 

The  Romans,  who  were  defirous  of  giving 
every  act  of  depredation  the  air  of  an  aft  of 
juftice,  were  greatly  embarraffed.  They  felt 
how  unworthy  it  wTould  be,  after  they  had 
punifthed  their  own  citizens  at  Rhegium  for 
the  very  crime  committed  by  the  Campani  at 
MefTina,  to  aid  and  protecl  thefe  criminals. 
But  they  like  wife  with  jealoufy  beheld  the 
Carthaginians  ruling  over  many  of  the  tribes 
of  Spain,  Sardinia,  Coriica,  and  a  part  of  Si- 
cily ;  and  were  well  aware  that  the  pofTeffion 
of  Meffina  would  ferve  the  Africans  as  a  bridge, 
for  the  invafion  of  Italy. 

The  Senate  weighed  the  advantage,  wreighed 
the  difgrace,  and  remained  undetermined : 
glad  no  doubt  to  leave  the  decifion  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  forcfeeing  that  they  would  fix  their 
eyes  more  on  the  advantage  to  be  gained  than 
the  injuftice  to  be  committed.  One  of  the 
confuls,  Appius  Claudius,  was  fent  with  an 
army  acrofs  the  ftrait,  took  poffefiion  of  Mef- 
fina, and  foon  conquered  the  citadel ;  though  it 
was  garrifoned  by  the  Carthaginians.  Ac^ 
quainted  with  the  fuperior  power  of  the  enemy 

by 
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by  land  and  Tea,  and  defirous  to  avert  a  dangef- 
ous  fiege,  he  fent  ambaffadors  both  to  Carthage 
and  to  Syracufe  ;  requiring  peace  for  the  Ma- 
mertini.  Being  refufed,  he  firft  ventured  a 
battle  againft  the  Syracufians,  then  againft 
the  Carthaginians,  was  the  victor  in  both, 
obliged  the  enemy  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  defo- 
lated  the  country  of  the  Syracufians  and  their 
allies  *i 

Thefe  fortunate  events  induced  the  Romans 
in  the  following  year  to  fend  the  two  confuls, 
Odtacilius  and  Valerius,  with  four  legions  and 
the  troops  of  their  Italian  allies  to  Sicily  ; 
where  moft  of  the  towns  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  Syracufians  revolted. 

Hiero  balanced  the  dread  of  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily  againft  the  hopes  which  might  be  placed 
in  the  Romans ;  and  it  appeared  more  reafon- 
able  to  confide  in  Rome  than  in  Carthage  :  he 
therefore  determined  to  make  an  alliance  with 
the  former.  The  propofal  was  highly  wel- 
come to  the  Romans  :  efpecially  as  they  began 
to  fear  the  want  of  provifions  ;  the  fleets  of 
Carthage  being  fovereigns  of  the  fea.  The 
conditions  of  this  alliance  were  that  Hiero 
{hould  furrender  the  prifoners,  and  pay  a  hun- 

*  Polyb.  £  i.  cap.  xi.  and  xii. 

dred 
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dred  talents  in  filver  to  the  Romans  ;  and  that 
he  fhould  Iikewife  fupply  them  with  neceffa- 
ries  in  the  war. 

From  this  time,  Polybius  tells  us,  Hiero  go- 
verned Syracufe  in  fafety;  and,  anxious  to  wia 
the  garland  of  praife  in  Greece,  gave  public 
proof  that  it  had  long  been  his  ambition  to 
empower  himfelf  and  his  country  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  wifdom  *. 

The  Carthaginians  made  Agrigentum  their 
place  of  arms  :  but  this  city,  after  a  vigorous 
defence,  furrendered  to  the  Roman  Confulsf. 

The  hopes  of  the  Romans  were  great,  and 
no  lefs  great  was  the  thought  they  conceived  : 
a  thought  that  might  have  been  called  mad- 
nefs,  had  it  not  been  crowned  with  fuccefs. 
Nor  was  this  fuccefs  the  work  of  chance,  but 
of  that  contemplative  daring  which  characte- 
rized them  above  all  nations,  and  led  them 
to  accomplifh  neither  lefs  nor  more  than  what 
they  undertook  :  while,  enflamed  by  courage 
and  infpired  by  political  genius,  they  ftrided 
from  height  to  height ;  nor  feared,  nor  fuffered 
from,  the  precipice  beneath. 

Utterly  ignorant  as  they  were  in  maritime 
affairs,  they  determined  to  deprive  the  Car- 
#  Cap.  xvi.  f  Cap.  xix. 

thaginians 
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thaginianS  of  their  fovereignty  by  fea  :  as  welf 
to  rob  them  of  the  advantage  of  threatening 
Sicily  and  Italy,  with  their  fleets,  as  to  be  able 
themfelves  to  bear  fire  and  fword  into  the  hi- 
therto fafely  protected  Africa.  The  veflels  by 
which  their  army  had  been  tranfported  over 
the  ftraits  had  been  obtained  of  the  Greek 
towns  of  Italy  :  but  they  now  refolved  to  build 
a  fleet  of  their  own,  which  mould  not  only 
oppofe  but  conquer  maritime  Carthage. 

A  ftranded  galley  of  the  Carthaginians  ferved 
as  a  model  for  the  firft  fleet  of  the  Romans ; 
who,  while  .their  new  mips  were  building,  ex- 
ercifed  their  youth  for  the  intended  marine 
fervice.  They  feated  them  on  benches  on  the 
ftrand,  fimilar  to  the  rowers'  benches,  taught 
them  to  bend  their  body  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand and  thus  formed  them  to  labours 
with  which  they  were  previoufly  unacquainted. 

Sixty  days  did  not  pafs,  after  the  felling  of 
the  timber  was  fmifhed,  before  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  and  fixty  mips  rode  at  anchor  :  fo 
that,  according  to  the  expreflion  of  Florus,  it 
appeared  as  if  they  had  not  been  built  by  the 

*  U?o<;  ra  t*  H£\£U78  9rapoyj£fytaT#.  The  ancients  were 
accuftomed  to  row  to  the  found  of  the  flute.  The  flute 
player  of  a  galley  was  called  Tgtnpavto$. 

art 
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art  of  man  ;  but  that,  as  a  prefent  from  the 
Gods,  trees  had  been  metamorphofed  into 
fhips  *. 

The  Conful,  Cneius  Cornelius,  who  had 
failed  with  feventeen  fhips  to  provide  for  the 
neceiTaries  of  the  fleet,  was  {hut  up  by  Boodes, 
a  commander  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  ha- 
ven of  the  ifland  of  Liparif.  The  Roman 
mariners  efcaped  ;  but  Cornelius  was  made 
prifoner  in  a  treacherous  manner,  when  in- 
vited to  a  conference  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians x  • 

Soon  afterward,  Hannibal,  a  Carthaginian 
general,  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
taken  ;  when,  with  fifty  fhips  in  order  of  bat- 
tle, he  attacked  the  Roman  fleet,  near  the 
fouth  promontory  of  Italy  ;  and,  though  he 
faved  himfelf,  he  loft  moft  of  his  veflfels  §. 

As  foon  as  the  misfortune  that  had  befallen 
the  Conful  Cornelius  was  known  by  the  offi- 
cers on  board  the  Roman  fleet,  they  fent  to 
the  other  Conful,  Caius  Duiiius,  who  com- 
manded the  land  forces  ;  and  he  took  upon 
him  the  command  at  lea,  and  gave  battle  to 
the  Carthaginians  before  Myla ;  the  prefent 


*  rior.  ii.  2.  f  Polyb.  lib.  u  %u        %  Flor.  ii.  2. 

j  Polyb.  lib.  i.  21. 
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MHazzo,  on  the  north  {here  of  Sicily,  half  a 
day's  journey  from  Meffina. 

Well  knowing  they  could  not  equal  the  Car- 
thaginians, either  in  the  lightnefs  of  their  (hips 
or  the  expertnefs  of  their  mariners,,  the  Remans 
invented  a  means  by  which  they  might  eafily 
board  the  enemy  ;  and  thus  make  victory  the 
confequence  rather  of  perfonal  valour  than  of 
maritime  knowledge.  They  raifed  poles,  or 
mails,  on  the  prow  of  each  fhip  ;  which  they 
provided  wiht  corvi :  a  kind  of  grappling, 
irons.  Thefe  mails  they  could  fucldenly  let 
down  upon  the  fhip  of  the  enemy,  grapple  it 
faft,  and  thus  enable  the  foldiers  to  board. 

The  Carthaginians,  in  a  hundred  and  thirty 
Ihips,  rowed  con-temptuoufiy  and  rapidly  to 
oppofe  the  Romans  ;  who,  ftrangers  to  the 
lea,  had  dared  to  defy  them  on  their  own  ele- 
ment.   Hannibal  commanded  on  board  a  gal- 
ley, with  feven  benches  of  rowers,  which  had 
been  taken  from  Pyrrhus. 
.  When  the  Carthaginians  approached  the 
Romans,  they  were  aftoniQied  at  perceiving 
the  unknown  machines :  but,  holding  their 
enemy  in  fmall  efdmation,  they  eagerly  began 
the  attack.    Their  (hips  however  were  foon 
flopped  in  their  progrefs  by  the  Corvi,  that 
i  defcended 
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defcended  In  an  inftant  and  held  them  faft  : 
thus  depriving  the  Carthaginians  of  the  ad- 
vantage they  derived  from  the  quicknefs  of 
their  manoeuvres,  and  preferved  to  the  board- 
ing Romans  the  fuperiority  which  they  pof- 
fefTed  in  the  ufe  of  arms.  Thirty  of  the  Car- 
thaginian (hips,  among  which  wTas  the  fuperb 
galley  of  the  commander,  and  their  crews* 
were  taken.  Hannibal  himfelf  efcaped  in  a 
boat. 

The  Romans  foon  afterward  relieved 
Egefta  :  but  Hamilcar,  being  informed  of  a 
conteft  in  the  Roman  army  between  the  le- 
gions and  their  Sicilian  allies,  profited  by  the 
circumftance  ;  and,  as  they  had  feparated  their 
camps,  he  fell  unexpectedly  upon  the  Sicilians; 
of  whom  he  flaughtered  nearly  four  thoufand. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  following  year,  Ca- 
marina,  Enna,  and  other  towns,  were  taken  by 
the  Romans. 

Obliged  to  pafs  ever  many  circumftances,  I 
cannot  omit  to  mention  the  fea  fight  that  hap- 
pened off  the  promontory  of  Ecnomos ;  or 
Monte  di  Licata^  near  the  town  of  Alicata; 
in  which  the  comuls,  M.  Atilius  Regulus  and 
L.  Manlius  Vulfo,  obtained  a  fplendid  victory 
over  Hamilcar  and  Hanno,  took  fixty-four 

M  2  ftiips 
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mips  of  the  Carthaginians  and  their  crews,  and 
funk  more  than  thirty*.  None  of  the  Roman 
fhips  were  taken,  but  four-and-twenty  were 
funk.  The  confequences  of  this  victory  were 
the  carrying  of  the  war  into  Africa  ;  which 
country  became  the  fcene  of  the  vi&ories  of 
the  great  Regulus,  of  his  defeat,  of  his  impri- 
fonment,  and  of  his  voluntary  death. 

I  mall  confine  myfelf  to  Sicily,  except  juft 
calling  a  glance  on  that  dignified  man  ;  who 
lay  five  years  in  fetters  at  Carthage,  and,  when 
as  a  prifoner  conduced  to  Rome  by  their  am- 
bafladors,  who  requefted  an  exchange  of  pri- 
foners,  warned  the  Senate  not  to  grant  this 
requeft :  although  he  knew  the  cruelty  that 
awaited  him  from  the  Carthaginians,  who 
would  revenge  their  country  and  the  rigorous 
zeal  with  which  he  defended  the  warlike  fame 
of  Rome,  by  infliding  on  him  a  death  of  tor- 
ture j\ 

Fertur  pudicee  conjugis  ofculutriy 
Parvofque  natos^  ut  capitis  minor, 

Ab  fe  removijp,  et  virikm 

T'orvus  humi  pofiiijfe  vultum  ; 


*  Cap.  xxviii. 

f  Val.  Max.i.14,  and  Cic.  Off.  i.  13. 

Donee 
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Donee  labantes  conftlio  pat  res 
Firmaret  auBor  nunquam  alias  datot 

Interque  moerentes  amicos 

Egregius  proper aret  exuL 

Atquifciebat  qua  fibi  barbarus 
Tortor  pararet ;  non  aliter  tamen 
JDimovit  objiantes  propinquos, 
Etpopulum  reditus  morantem^ 

Shtam  ft  clientum  longa  negotia 

Dijudicata  lite  relinqueret^ 
Tendens  Fenafranos  in  agros, 
Aut  Lacedesmonium  Tarentum  *. 

Hor.  lib.  iii.  od.  v.  41. 

The  hero  fpoke  ;  and  from  his  wedded  dame 
And  infant  children  turn'd,  oppreft  with  (hame 
Of  his  fallen  Hate  ;  their  fond  embrace  repeil'd, 
And  fternly  on  the  earth  his  manly  vifage  held 

Till,  by  his  unexampled  counfel  fway'd, 
Their  firm  decree  the  wavering  Senate  made ; 
Then,  while  his  friends  the  tears  of  forrow  fned, 
Amidft  the  weeping  throng,  the  glorious  exile  fped. 

Nor  did  he  not  the  cruel  tortures  know 
Vengeful,  prepar'd  by  a  barbarian  foe  ; 


*  At  the  time  of  the  firfl.  Punic  War,  the  Romans  pof- 
fefled  no  diftant  country  houfes  ;  neither  in  Venafrum, 
v/hich  was  in  Campania,  nor  in  the  territory  of  the  :hen 
free  Tarentum  s  though  they  inhabited  thefe  pieafant 
countries  in  the  age  of  Horace :  who,  in  order  to 
ftrengthen  the  thought,  appears  to  have  indulged  himielf 
in  an  anachronifm. 

M  3  Yet, 
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Yet,  with  a  countenance  ferenely  gay, 
He  turn'dafide  the  crowd,  who  fondly  prefs'd  his  ftay  ; 

As  if,  when  wearied  by  fome  client's  cnufe 
After  the  final  fentence  of  the  laws, 
Cheerful  he  halted  to  fome  calm  retreat, 
To  tafte  the  pure  delights  that  blefs  the  rural  feat. 

Francis. 

•Xantippus,  a  Lacedemonian,  who,  as  Ge-« 
neral  of  the  Carthaginians,  had  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  Regulus  *,  returned  to  Sparta ;  in 
order  no  doubt  to  avoid  that  envy  which  fa 
frequently  attends  the  glory  acquired  by  a  fo- 
reigner. 

War  was  continued  with  various  turns  of 
fate  ;  and  the  Romans,  never  greater  than 
after  misfortune,  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  which 
was  dreadfully  vifited  by  a  dorm  on  the  coaft 
of  C  arina  f  :  where,  of  three  hundred  and 
fi  ty-four  [hips,  no  more  than  eighty  were 
faved.  Within  three  months,  they  built  two 
hundred  and  twenty  new  Chips  J  ;  and  fet  fail 
with  three  hundred  veffels  to  Panormus^  the 
prefent  Palermo,  and  took  this  city :  which 
was  the  chief  of  the  Sicilian  provinces  of  Car-r 
thage. 

During  the  following  year,  they  again  loft 
a  hundred  and  fifty  mips  in  a  ftorm  :  or  more 
|  Pol.  lib.  i.  f  Cap.  xxxvii.  %  Cap.  xxxviii. 

pro- 
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probably through  the  ignorance  Gf  their  mari- 
ners: after  which  they  renounced,  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  any  enterprise  by  fea:  fending  none 
but  tranfports  with  the  fupplies  intended  for 
their  army,  on  the  courage  of  which  they 
veryjuftly  depended. 

The  Proconful,  Csecilius  Metellus,  obtained 
an  important  victory  over  Afdrubal,  or  Haf- 
drubal,  the  Carthaginian,  in  the  territories 
of  Panormus :  which  gave  the  Romans  the 
greater  pleafure  becaufe  they  had  taken  the 
elephants  that  a  fhort  time  before  had  filled 
them  with  the  utmoft  dread  % 

In  the  fourteenth  year  of  this  war,  the 
Romans  faw  themfelves  in  pofTeffion  of  the 
whole  Carthaginian  territory  in  Sicily  ;  Lily- 
bsum  and  Drepanum,  or  Marfalla  and  Tra- 
pani,  excepted  ;  and  undertook  the  fiege  of 
the  firft-named  city,  wThich  was  defended  with 
no  lels  zeal  by  the  Carthaginians  than  it  was 
attacked  by  them  :  both  nations  confidering 
the  pofTeffion  of  Sicily  as  the  confequence  of 
the  capture  of  Lilybaeum.  Exclufive  of  the 
citizens,  this  ftrong  place  was  defended,  with 
valour,  military  fcience,  and  ten  thoufand  fol- 
diers,  under  the  command  of  Himilco.  Han- 

*  Cap.  xl.  and  xli. 
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nibal,  another  general  of  the  Carthaginians, 
with  fifty  fliips,  brought  the  beiieged  a  rein- 
forcement of  ten  thoufand  men,  in  defpite  of 
the  Roman  fleet  *  (for  the  Romans  had  not 
continued  firm  in  their  refolution  of  renounc- 
ing the  fea)  which  had  not  dared  to  oppofe 
him  when  he  entered  the  harbour.  Han- 
nibal foon  ran  out  again  by  night,  without 
being  remarked  by  the  Romans,  and  failed  to 
Drepanum  ;  on  the  prefervation  of  which 
every  thing  depended. 

As  the  Carthaginians  were  extremely  de- 
firous  of  receiving  intelligence  from  Lilybseum, 
a  Rhodian,  who  had  affumed  the  Punic  name 
of  Hannibal,  undertook  to  fail  in  and  out  of 
the  harbour,  in  defiance  of  the  Roman  fleet. 
The  event  proved  that  his  dependance  on  the 
lightnefs  of  his  veflel,  and  on  the  maritime 
ignorance  of  the  Romans,  was  well  founded  ; 
for  he  feveral  times,  unpunifhed,  repeated  this 
daring  act  :  till  at  laft  he  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  t- 

Soon  ,  afterward,  the  befieged,  profiting  by 
a  ftonr-  which  had  mattered  and  damagea  the 
works  of  the  Romans,  and  taking  the  opportu- 
nity while  the  wind  continued  to  blow,  fet 

*  Cap.  xliv.  |  Cap.  xlvi  and  xlvii. 
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fire  to  the  war  machines  ;  the  greateft  part 
of  which  they  burnt,  and  the  Romans  found 
themfelves  obliged  to  renounce  the  hope  of 
taking  the  city  by  affault,  and  to  place  their 
whole  truft  in  preventing  it  from  receiving 
provifions  and  fupplies  *. 

The  Romans  fent  a  fleet,  with  ten  thou- 
fand  men,  commanded  by  the  Coni'ul,  Pub- 
lius  Clodius,  to  Sicily.  The  Conful  attacked 
Atarbas,  or  Adherbal,  near  Drepanum  ;  but 
was  beaten,  and  loft  ninety-three  {hips  f . 

After  the  victory,  Atarbas  fent  Carthalo 
with  a  hundred  fhips  to  Lilybseum,  that  he 
might  deftroy  the  fleet  of  the  Romans.  Du- 
ring the  time  that  he  was  endeavouring  to 
execute  this  plan,  Himilco  made  a  fally  upon 
the  Romans,  who  fuftained  great  flaughter ; 
and  Carthalo  in  the  interim  burnt  and  took  a 
part  of  the  Roman  veflels,  and  haftily  left  the 
remainder  :  having  received  information  that 
a  new  fleet  of  the  Romans  was  under  fail, 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  attack  £  . 

This  Roman  fleet  was  under  the  command 
of  the  Conful  Junius;  who  had  remained  for 
a  time  at  Syracufe,  and  had  paflfed  the  promon- 
tory of  Pachynum,  or  Capo  Pajjaro,  when  he 
*  Cap,  xlviii,  f  Cap.  xlix.  to  li.  %  ^aP- 

■  dif- 
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difcovered  the  approaching  enemy  and  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  run  among  the  rocks,  on 
the  fouth  coaft  of  Sicily,  though  at  the  utmort 
hazard,  beyond  the  purfuit  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian. 

Carthalo  caft  anchor  near  a  promontory, 
from  which  he  could  watch  not  only  this  fleet 
of  the  Romans  but  another,  that  lay  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river:  by  which  he  was  ftationeci 
between  the  two  fleets. 

Perceiving  the  figns  of  an  approaching 
ftorm,  the  Carthaginian  pafled  the  promon- 
tory of  Pachynumy  and  gained  the  open  fea  ; 
while  both  the  fleets  of  the  Romans  were 
expofed  to  the  tempeft,  and  all  their  veffels 
entirely  loft  *. 

The  Conful,  Junius,  made  every  effort  to 
counteract  this  misfortune  by  fome  advantage; 
and  obtained  pofleflion,  through  the  trea- 
chery of  the  garrifon,  of  the  mountain  Eryx 
and  the  town  of  the  fame  name  +. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  this  war,  Amil- 
car,  or  Hamilcar,  of  the  race  of  Barcas,  the 
great  father  of  the  great  Hannibal,  was  ap-r 
pointed  the  General  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Amilcar  was  but  young,  when  he  obtained 
*  Cap,  iiy.  f  .Cap.  lv. 

this 
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this  dignity  *  :  the  choice  of  the  Senate  there- 
fore, in  this  inftance,  did  the  greater  honour 
to  Carthage. 

After  having  vifited  thefouth  coaft  of  Italy  , 
he  landed  with  a  fleet  on  the  territory  of  Pa- 
norm  us  ;  where  he  took  pofleflion  of  the 
mountain  Eitcla^  or  Monte  Pellegrino,  near 
Palermo.  Steep  on  all  fides,  large,  abundant, 
unmolefted  by  venomous  reptiles,  flat  on  the 
top,  and  therefore  favourable  for  the  purpofe, 
Hamilcar  here  built  as  well  toward  the  fea  as 
the  land  ;  with  which  the  mountain  was  con- 
nected by  a  kind  of  narrow  cape,  which  as  a 
pafs  was  eafy  of  defence.  It  appeared  by  nature 
to  be  deftined  not  only  as  a  fortrefs  but  a  watch 
tower,  that  overlooked  land  and  fea  to  a  great 
diftance.  Add  to  which,  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain afforded  a  bay,  which  was  a  convenient 
harbour  for  the  (hips  of  the  Carthaginians. 

On  this  mountain  Amilcar  fixed  his  camp  ; 

*  Hamilcar  primo  Pcenico  hello^  fed  temporibus  extremis^ 
admodum  adolefcentuius  in  Sicilla  praejje  cceplt  exercitul  f . 
That  is,  "  Hamilcar,  during  the  firft  Punic  War,  but 
toward  the  end  of  it,  while  a  very  youth,  began  to  com- 
mand the  army  in  Sicily."  Nov/,  as  Hannibal  his  fon 
was  born  in  the  following  year,  the  expreffion  admodum 
adolefcetitulus  is  evidently  too  ftrong. 

t  Corn.  Nep,  h;  Hamilc. 

and, 
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and,  furrounded  by  foes,  unable  to  congratu- 
late himfelf  on  the  aid  of  any  allied  town,  from 
this  place  he  attacked  the  Romans  by  land 
and  fea  ;  although  they  were  in  poffeffion  of 
the  whole  ifland.  He  even  ventured  to  quit 
this  ftrong  hold,  and  fail  far  enough  wich  his 
ihips  to  lay  wafte  the  coaft  of  Cumse  ;  and,  for 
a  continuance  of  nearly  three  years,  fought 
many  great  battles  with  the  Roman  army ; 
which  was  only  diftant  five  ftadia,  or  three 
thoufand  feet,  from  Panormus. 

He  like  wife  took  the  town  of  Eryx  ;  al- 
though the  Romans  had  one  camp  on  the  top 
of  Mount  Eryx,  and  another  at  the  bottom. 
Now  befieging,  and  now  befieged,  Amilcar 
proved  himfelf  to  be  a  general  of  the  firft  or- 
der; for,  during  two  years  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  he  fupported  himfelf  and  his  little  troop 
againft  two  armies ;  and  frequently  endured 
the  difficulties  of  that  dearth  which  he  in- 
flicted on  the  neighbouring  enemy  *  . 

The  Romans  once  more  determined,  for 
the  third  time  during  this  war,  to  fit  out  a 
fleet:  for  which  purpofe  the  exhaufted  trea- 
fury  was  replenifhed  by  voluntary  donations 
of  the  principal  citizens ;  and  two  hundred 
*  Cap.  lviii. 
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galleys,  with  five  benches  of  rowers  each,  were 
built  after  the  model  of  the  veffel  in  which 
the  Rhodian  had  ridiculed  their  ignorance  of 
fhip-building,  and  navigation,  at  Lilybseum 

To  counteract  thefe  intentions,  Carthage 
fent  Hanno  with  a  fleet  and  troops  ;  that  were 
to  land  at  Eryx,  and  there  not  only  take  in 
provifions  but  Amilcar  with  his  beft  war- 
riors :  after  which  the  fleet  wTas  to  give  battle 
to  the  Romans. 

The  Conful,  Lutatius,  who  commanded  the 
new  fleet  of  the  Romans,  haftened  to  meet 
Hanno;  that  he  might  give  battle  to  the 
over-burthened  mips  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  avoid  a  combat  with,  the  dangerous  war- 
riors of  Amilcar :  and,  what  muft  appear  to 
him  {till  more  dangerous,  with  Amilcar  him- 
felf.  The  battle  was  fought  with  better  mips 
than  the  Romans  had  hitherto  pofieffed  ;  and 
they  attacked  the  heavy  loaded  mips  of  the 
Carthaginians,  the  crews  of  which  on  this 
occafion  were  haftily  collected,  and  unfkllful 
failors.  With  refpect  to  the  Carthaginian 
foldiers,  they  were  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  warlike  Romans.    The  firft  onfet  was  de- 


*  Cap.  lix. 
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chive  :  the  Romans  funk  fifty  of  the  enemreg 
jfh ips  ;  and  took  feventy,  with  their  crews. 

After  this  defeat,  the  Carthaginians  gave 
Amilcar  full  power  to  make  war,  or  peace  j 
and  the  hero,  no  lefs  fage  than  valiant,  who 
had  left  no  means  of  victory  untried,  and 
having  gained  it  neglecled  no  advantage, 
yielded  to  neceffity  with  dignified  moderation, 
and  fent  ambaaadors  to  demand  peace  of  the 
Conful. 

The  demand  was  granted,  with  fome  fti- 
pulations  on  the  part  of  Rome.  The  Cartha- 
ginians were  to  evacuate  Sicily,  and  the  Li- 
pari  iilands  ;  and  to  bind  themfelves  neither 
to  moleft  the  people  of  Syracufe  nor  their  al- 
lies :  befide  which  a  tribute  was  impofed  up- 
on them 

Thus  ended  the  firft  Punic  war  ;  240  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  in  the  third  year  of 
the  134th  Olympiad,  and  512  from  the  build- 
ing of  Rome  ;  after  this  war  had  continued 
four-and-twenty  years. 

The  Romans  had  now  made  a  decifive  ftep 
toward  the  fovereignty  of  the  world,  for  they 
faw  themfelves  in  poffeffion  of  the  greateft  part 

*  Cap.  lx.  to  hiii. 

of 
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of  Sicily  ;  which  was  the  firft  province  they 
held  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy  *. 

Hiero  lived  five-and-twenty  years  after  the 
conclulion  of  the  firft  Punic  war.  He  had  af- 
cended  the  throne  by  merit,  and  reigned  over 
a  people  zealous  for  the  freedom  which  they 
were  incapable  of  maintaining.  Nor  did  he 
iupport  his  government  by  the  medding  of 
blood,  or  the  banimment  of  a  fingle  citizen  f. 
He  wifely  made  virtue  his  fjpport,  continued 
iaithful  to  his  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and 
vifited  their  city  during  the  Ludi  Sceculares  ; 
in  the  year  of  Rome  515. 

After  the  victory  of  Hannibal  over  the  Ro- 
mans at  Thrafymene,  he  ordered  ambafTadors 
to  Rome  to  teftify  his  affliction,  fent  them 
archers,  flingers,  corn,  a  weighty  Victoria  in 
gold,  and  added  the  information  that  the  Ro- 
mans ought  to  fend  their  Prsetor  who  governed 
Sicily  with  a  fleet  to  Africa,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Carthaginians  from  affording  aid  to 
Hannibal. 

The  Roman  fenate  made  honourable  mcn- 

*  Four  years  afterward,  the  Romans,  under  a  trifling 
pretext,  obliged  the  Carthaginians  to  cede  Sardinia. 

f  Polybius  :  Examples  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  lib.  vii, 
Eutrop.  iii.  1. 

tion 
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tion  of  his  kindnefs,  accepted  his  prefentg,  and4 
placed  the  Victoria  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus*. 

Pliny  mentions  Hiero  among  the  Kings 
who  caufed  agriculture  to  flourifh  f. 

By  a  regulation  which  was  not  oppreffive 
to  the  farmer,  he  ftcured  the  public  revenue 
by  levying  a  yearly  tythe  of  corn.  "  Whether 
"  the  corn  were  Itill  in  fheaf,  or  houfed  in 
"  barns,  or  fheds,  the  countryman  could  nei- 
"  ther,  by  removal  nor  by  exportation,  cheat 
<c  the  King's  officers  of  a  fingle  grain.  The 
"  regulations  were  fo  exacl:  that  it  is  evident 
u  Hiero  enjoyed  only  this  tax  J.  Acute  as  a 
"  Sicilian,  he  was  as  watchful  as  a  tyrant. 
"  This  very  arrangement  was  beneficial  to 
"  agriculture  ;  for  fo  reftri&ed  was  the  power 
"  of  the  tythe  colledors  that  they  could  not 
'c  take  more  of  the  farmer  than  their  due  §." 

Thefe  tythes  were  always  commuted  :  a  re- 
gulation which,  from  this  period  to  the  time 

*  Liv.  xxii.  37.  f  Plin.  Nat.  Hid.  xviii.  5. 

t  There  are  proofs  of  Hiero  having  raifed  taxes  on 
trade.  When  Cicero  called  the  tythes  the  only  tax,  he 
fpoke  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  farmer  for  his  lands.  Thefe 
were  very  fupportable,  in  fo  fertile  a  country ;  and  like- 
wife  very  produ&ive  to  the  State. 

§  Cic.  in  Verrem. 

that 
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that  the  Syracufian  diftridts  of  Sicily  came  un- 
der the  Roman  power,  from  refpecl:  to  Kiero 
and  becaufe  it  was  beneficial  to  the  people, 
was  wifely  continued  by  the  Romans  ;  till  it 
was  abolifhed  under  the  rapacious  Prsetor  Ver- 
res,  to  whom  nothing  was  facred  *• 

The  generofity  of  Hiero  not  only  extended 
itfelf  toward  the  Romans  but  to  his  other  al- 
lies. He  and  his  fon,  Gelo,  when  an  earth- 
quake had  injured  the  city  of  Rhodes  and 
thrown  down  the  famous  coloffbs,  fent  con- 
fiderable  prefents  in  gold  as  well  as  filver  vef- 
fels  to  the  Rhodians;  with  fifty  catapultcu^ 
or  battering  engines  ;  and  caufed  a  ftatue  to 
be  erected  in  Rhodes,  which  reprefented  that 
city  crowned  by  Syracufe  :  added  to  which  he 
remitted  the  ufual  taxes,  to  thofe  Syracufians 
who  traded  with  Rhodes  f . 

We  find  an  ample  but  interefting  defcrip- 
tion,  in  Atheiiseus,  of  a  magnificent  and  prodi- 
gious galley  ;  that  had  twenty  benches  of 
rowers,  contained  an  extraordinary  number 
ef  perfons,  and  was  not  only  provided  with 
dreadful  means  of  affault  but  with  all  that 
could  delight  the  mind,  and  charm  the  fenfe. 

*  Cic.  in  Verrem.         \  Polyb;  v.  88; 

Vol.  IV,  N  %  Baths 
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Eaths  of  bronze  and  of  Tauromenian  marble, 
{tables,  a  gymnafium,  fmall  gardens  planted 
with  various  trees  and  watered  by  pipes,  the 
twining  vine  and  ivy,  a  library,  and  a  fun 
dial,  were  all  in  this  galley.  It  had  three 
decks  ;  the  fecond  of  which  wras  inlaid  with 
variegated  mofaic  work,  containing  the  whole 
hiftory  of  Homer's  Iliad.  Every  necefiary 
for  repofe  by  night,  and  banqueting  by  day, 
was  provided  with  a  regal  luxury. 

As  much  timber  was  brought  from  the 
foreft  of  jEtoa,  for  the  building  of  this  galley, 
as  would  have  fufficed  for  fixty  ordinary  gal- 
leys. It  had  three  mails  ;  and,  on  the  upper 
deck,  it  was  fortified  round  with  a  wall,  and 
eight  towers  like  a  citadel.  Each  of  the 
towers  contained  four  combatants,  completely 
armed,  and  two  archers.  Within,  the  tow- 
ers were  provided  with  mifliles,  and  ftones  ; 
and  on  the  walls  flood  a  kind  of  artillery- 
machine,  invented  by  Archimedes,  which 
threwr  ftones  of  three  hundred  weight,  and  a 
lance  twelve  ells  in  length,  to  the  diftance  of 
a  ftadium  :  or  fix  hundred  feet. 

Each  fide  of  the  wall  wras  provided  with 
fixty  young  men,  well  armed  ;  and  there  were 

mooters 
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mooters  even  in  the  maft-cages  *.  Round  the 
upper  deck  was  an  iron  rim ;  where  there 
were  machines  placed  which  would  act  im- 
mediately againft  an  enemy's  (hip,  hold  it  faft, 
and  draw  it  to  the  galley.  A  tree  fufficiently 
large  for  the  main  mad  was  long  fought  for 
in  vain:  till  a  hog  driver  found  one  in  Brettia^ 
or  Brutiium,  the  prefent  South  Calabria  "f*.  The 
lower  deck  could  be  pumped  by  a  fingle  man, 
with  the  aid  of  a  machine  which  the  Greeks 
called  Y^oyXiov ;  the  Latins  Cochlea ;  and  which 
we,  after  its  inventor,  name  the  fcrew  of  Ar- 
chimedes. 

When  the  wonderful  work  was  completed, 
it  was  difcovered  that  fome  of  the  havens  of 
Hiero  would  not  contain  it ;  and  that  in 
others  it  was  not  fafe.  Hiero  therefore  fent 
the  galley  £  to  King  Ptclomy,  Ptolomseus 

Phi- 

*  Similar  perhaps  to  the  Top,  or  Round-top,  of  a  man 
of  war.  T. 

f  Inflead  of  Bf£TT«j,  it  was  ufual  to  read  BferTcmas: 
which  brought  the  main  mad  of  the  galley  of  Hiero  from 
England  !  Cafaubon  difcovered  the  error,  and  reftored 
the  true  reading. 

%  We  muft  evidently  read,  with   Caufaubon,  'Esr« 
vsavras  rag  tofitva$  mat  zw$  (aev  wg  k  dyvaroi  ettrt  rrjv  vxvv 

Tag  h  kcu  kmKivfomts  V7rct^xsiv>    As  the  hsven  of  Sy- 
N  2  raculc 
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Philadelphus  I  fuppofe,  as  a  prefent,  to  Alex- 
andria * . 

You  will  pardon  me  this  borrowed  but  ab- 
breviated defcription,  taken  from  Athenians 
as  it  appears  to  me,  not  only  interefling  in  it- 
felf,  but,  ufefully  inftru<£tive  to  thofe  who  have 
formed  no  juft  idea  of  the  meehanies  of  the 
ancients.  To  fuch  perfons,  I  recommend  the 
chapter  in  Athenseus  which  contains  this  de- 
fcription ;  as  well  as  others,  in  which  greater 
fhips  of  the  Ptolomies  are  defcribed  :  and  of 
one  which  was  built  by  Ptolomasus  Philo- 
pater  ;  that,  rowers  and  warriors  included* 
could  contain  feven  thoufand  men. 

The  great  Archimedes  was  the  relation  and 
friend  of  Hiero,  and  was  a  fage  whofe  mind 
was  exercifed  in  the  higher  mathematics. 
Deeply  abforbed  in  the  refearches  of  this  pro- 
found fcience,  he  was  but  little  defirous  to 
employ  himfelf  in  exciting  the  wonder  of 
the  multitude,  who  were  incapable  of  follow- 
ing him  in  his  abftracl:  contemplations.  Hap- 
pening one  day,  in  the  prefence  of  Hiero,  to- 

racufe  is  one  of  the  mofl  capacious  and  fecure  in  the 
world,  I  conjecture  that  Kiero  .had  no  inclination  to 
widen  the  entrance  for  this  vefiel. 

f  Athen.  1.  v.  cap.  ic,  iu 

affirm 
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affirm  that  all  bodies,  even  the  earth  itfelf, 
give  him  but  a  point  to  ftand  upon,  might 
he  removed,  the  King  preffed  him  to  prove 
his  affertion  by  fome  vifible  experiment :  on 
which,  Archimedes  bought  an  old  galley, 
caufed  it  to  be  loaded  and  manned,  and, 
feating  himfelf  at  a  diftance  from  it,  by  the 
eafy  working  of  a  machine,  drew  it  toward 
him  over  the  ground  as  gliding!  y  as  if  it  had 
been  in  the  fea.  The  King  was  amazed  !  and, 
by  entreaties,  prevailed  on  him  to  conftrucl 
thofe  famous  war  machines  which  even  now, 
when  fcience  has  taken  ftrides  fo  vaft,  excite 
aftoniftiment  but  are  not  equalled  *. 

The  poet  Theocritus,  a  Syracufian,  flourifli- 
ed  in  the  time  of  Hiero. 

Livy  informs  us  that  Gelo,  the  eldeft  fon 
of  Hiero,  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  defpifing 
his  father's  age,  revolted  to  the  Carthaginians  ; 
and  would  have  changed  the  ftate  of  Sicily, 
had  he  not,  fortunately  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  arming  the  people  and  exciting  the 
allies,  been  cut  off  by  death  :  of  which  his 
father  has  been  fufpe&ed  to  be  the  caufef. 

Hiero  deferves  to  be  vindicated  from  a 
ftain  fo  black  as  this ;  and  we  have  the  ex- 
*  Plut.  Life  of  Marcel.  f  Liv.  xxiii.  30. 

N  3  prefs 
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prefs  teftimony  of  Polybius  that  Gelo,  who 
•was  above  fifty  years  of  age,  had  confidered 
it  as  one  of  the  nobleft  purpofes  of  life  to 
obey  his  father  ;  and  neither  to  value  wealth 
nor  the  fplendour  of  power  fo  highly  as  that 
obfervance  of  faith,  and  love,  which  he  held 
to  be  due  to  his  feniors.  Polybius  lived  only 
one  generation  after  Hiero  ;  and  Livy  two 
hundred  years :  the  hiftory  therefore  of  the 
incidents  of  that  age  by  Livy  deferves  lefs  to 
be  credited  than  the  teftimony  of  the  Greek 
writer  *, 

Hiero  died  in  the  firft  year  of  the  141ft 
Olympiad,  538  years  after  the  building  of 
Rome,  and  214  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  at 
the  age  of  ninety  ;  and  after  he  had  reigned 
four-and-fifty  years.  He  would  have  fre- 
quently refigned  the  fovereignty,  and  again 
made  Syracufe  a  free  ftate  :  but,  according  to 

#  Polybius,  Examples  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  1  vii.  Of 
the  writings  of  Polybius  the  remains  only  of  his  hiftory 
have  defcended  to  us  ;  which  confifted  of  forty  books. 
The  five  firft  are  perfect :  befide  which  there  are  large 
fragments  of  the  twelve  following  books ;  and  examples 
from  his  hiftory,  which  were  extracted  by  the  Greek 
Emperor,  Conftantinus  Porphyrogenetes.  One  of  thefe 
Is  entitled  "  On  Virtue  and  Vice,"  the  other  "  On  Em- 
battles/' 

the 
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the  teftimony  of  Polybius,  he  was  entreated 
to  retain  it  by  the  people.  Livy  fays  that, 
when  he  was  very  old,  he  would  have  laid 
down  his  dignities  ;  fearful  the  power  fhould 
be  abufed  that  fhould  defcend  to  his  grand- 
fon,  Hieronymus  ;  but  that  he  was  prevented 
by  his  two  daughters,  and  their  hufbands, 
Andranodorus  and  Zoippus,  who  hoped  to 
reign  under  the  name  of  the  young  King : 
and  that  Hiero,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  was 
unable  to  withftand  their  carefles  *. 

Hiero  when  dying  exhorted  the  young 
Hieronymus  to  remember  the  principles  of 
his  education,  and  to  continue  faithful  to  that 
alliance  which  he  had  preferved  during  fifty 
years  with  the  Romans  ;  and  he  likewife  ap- 
pointed fifteen  guardians,  who  were  to  confti- 
tute  a  council  of  ftate  f.  Soon  however  after 
the  death  of  the  old  King,  Andranodorus  re- 
moved his  fourteen  colleagues,  himfelf  re- 
nouncing in  appearance  at  the  fame  time  his 
guardianfhip  of  Hieronymus  \  whom  he  pro- 
claimed as  no  longer  a  minor,  Hieronymus 

*  Compare  the  feventh  book  of  Polybius,  on  Exam- 
ples of  Virtue  and  Vice,  with  Livy  xxiv.  4. 
\  Cap.  iv.  and  v. 

N  4  being 
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being  then  fifteen  years  of  age.  But  his  true 
intention  was  to  take  the  power  to  himfelf, 
and  (hare  it  with  Zoippus.  The  young  king 
neverthelefs  liftened  to  one  Thrafo,  who  was 
the  only  perfon  that  advifed  him  to  continue 
his  friendfliip  with  the  Romans. 

A  confpiracy  was  difcovered,  againft  the 
life  of  the  young  king,  by  a  coxcomb  of  the 
fame  age  as  Hieronymus,  who  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  be  in  his  fociety :  but  he  could 
name  none  of  the  confpirators,  except  Theo- 
dotus,  who  had  invited  him  to  participate  in 
the  plot.  Theodotus  was  feized,  and  acknow- 
ledged himfelf  guilty :  but  no  tortures  could 
wring  from  him  the  names  of  his  aflociates. 
Being  at  length  obliged  to  yield  to  pain,  he 
named  feveral  of  the  friends  of  the  king  ;  and, 
among  others,  Thrafo,  that  he  might  turn 
afide  fufpicion  from  his  confederates,  by  ac- 
pufing  the  innocent.  The  accufed  were  put 
to  death  ;  while  the  confpirators  remained 
undiscovered,  not  one  of  whom  concealed 
himfelf,  or  left  the  city,  but  depended  on  the 
fortitude  of  a  man  who,  it  is  true,  fhewed 
himfelf  worthy  of  this  confidence  relatively 
to  them,  but  who,  for  this  purpefe,  indulged 

himfelf 
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himfelf  in  calumny  the  moft  criminal  and  the 
moft  hateful*. 

By  the  death  of  Thrafo,  the  laft  bond  of1 
union  with  Rome  was  broken  :  ambaffadors 
were  fent  to  Hannibal,  who  in  return  fent 
A  young  Carthaginian  nobleman,  named  Han- 
nibal, and  with  him  Hippocrates  and  Epi- 
fydes,  two  brothers,  whofe  grandfather  had 
been  a  fugitive  from  Syracufe :  but  they  were 
born  in  Carthage,  of  a  Carthaginian  mother. 

The  Roman  territorial  praetor,  Appius 
Claudius,  likewife  fent  an  ambaffador  to  Hie- 
ronymus  :  but  they  treated  him  with  ridi- 
cule, and  queftioned  him  concerning  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  defeat  at  Cannse.  After 
ferioufly  warning  him  againft  revolt,  the  Ro- 
man departed. 

Hieronymus  fent  his  envoys  to  Carthage  ; 
and  the  treaty  was  concluded :  Stipulating 
that,  "  as  foon  as  the  Romans  fhould  be  driven 
u  out  of  Sicily,  the  river  Himeras  fhould 
f<  be  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
ft  Carthage  and  Syracufe  f ." 

Being 

*  Cap.  y. 

f  Not  only  the  Fitime  Grande,  on  the  north,  but  the 
flume  Salfoy  which  runs  into  the  fea  on  the  fouth  fliore  of 

Sicily, 
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Being  reminded  by  flatterers  that  he  was 
not  only  the  grandfon  of  Hiero  but  by  his 
mother  likewife  of  Pyrrhus,  he  foon  after- 
ward fent  another  embaffy  ;  in  which  he  now 
demanded  the  ceffion  of  all  Sicily,  leaving 
Italy  to  Carthage.  The  Carthaginians  laughed 
at  the  vanity  of  his  demand  ;  to  which  how- 
ever they  avoided  giving  an  abfolute  refufal, 
left  he  fhould  again  ally  himfelf  to  the  Ro- 
mans * 

In  the  phrenfy  of  his  ambition,  Hierony- 
mus  led  an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men 
againft  Leontium  ;  intending  to  feize  this  city, 
and  the  R.oman  territories  ;  and  the  confpi- 
rators,  perceiving  this  to  be  a  favourable  op- 
pcrtuniry,  aiTaffmated  him  in  a  narrow  way  j\ 

Hieronymus  reigned  thirteen  months. 

At  firft,  the  enraged  army  ftormed  aloud, 
and  the  blood  of  the  afiaffins  they  declared 
muft  be  facrificed  to  the  manes  of  the  mur- 
dered King:  but  the  frequently  deceiving 
found  of  freedom,  and  the  hopes  of  fharing 

Sicily,  and  which  both  proceed  from  one  fpring,  was  pro- 
bably called  Himeras  by  the  ancients  :  as  I  have  already 
(hewn  there  is  good  reafon  to  fuppofe,  in  the  lxxxvich 
letter. 

*  Cap.  vi.  f  Cap.  vh\ 

the 
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the  treafure  of  the  deceafed,  whofe  cruelty  and 
voluptuoufnefs  were  now  no  doubt  exagge- 
rated, foon  turned  the  tide,  and  the  fickle 
multitude,  whofe  affliction  and  thirft  for  re- 
venge were  at  firft  fo  violent,  were  now  fo 
entirely  forgetful  of  the  King  that  they  fuf- 
fered  his  body  to  remain  unburied  *. 

"While  the  other  confpirators  remained  be- 
hind to  fecure  the  army,  Theodotus  and  So- 
fis  rode  to  Syracufe  on  the  King's  horfes:  yet 
a  meflenger  was  there  before  them,  and  An- 
dranodorus  had  already  placed  a  guard  in 
the  ifland,  the  citadel,  and  other  parts.  They 
rode  through  the  gate  Hexapylon,  to  that  part 
of  the  city  called  Tyche,  and  from  there  to 
Achradina,  every  where  fhewing  the  bloody 
robe  of  the  King.  They  fummoned  the  peo- 
ple to  Achradina  :  or  Acradina;  for  fo  was 
that  large  quarter  of  Syracufe  called  which 
feparated  the  ifland  Ortygia,  the  ftrongeft  part 

*  Polybius,  who  well  underftood  the  merits  and  de- 
merits cf  men,  grants  that  Kieronymus  had  been  immo- 
derate, and  unjuft ;  but  denies  that  he  ought,  as  fome 
writers  have  affirmed,  to  be  compared  to  the  mofl  infa- 
mous tyrants.  Potyb*  lib.  vii.  of  Examples  of  Virtue  and 
Vice. 

of 
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of  the  city,  from  Tyche  and  the  new  town,  or 
Neapolis  *. 

On  the  following  morning,  Polyamus,  one 
of  their  chiefs,  pronounced  a  difcourfe  which 
breathed  freedom  and  moderation.  He  re- 
minded the  Syracufians  that,  "  being  ac- 
"  qviainted  with  the  difgrace  of  flavery,  they 
u  ought  to  be  more  zealous  in  refitting  an  ex* 
U  perienced  evil.  They  likewife  knew,  from 
"  the  annals  of  their  fathers,  that  contention 
"  was  an  evil.  He  praifed  them  for  having 
"  taken  up  arms :  but  he  would  praife  them 
"  more,  were  they  only  to  ufe  them  in  cafe 
"  of  extreme  need.  Deputies  might  be  fent 
"  to  Andranodorus,  which  mould  command 
"  him  to  fubmit  to  the  fenate  and  the  people, 
"  throw  open  the  gates,  and  every  where 
<c  difmifs  the  guards.  Should  Andranodorus 
"  perfift  in  oppofing  them,  freedom  ought 
"  then,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  more  ftrenu- 
Ci  oufly  infilled  on  from  Andranodorus  than 
u  from  Hieronymus." 

The  fenate  was  affembled  wThich,  in  the 
time  of  Hiero,  had  been  confulted  on  public 
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affairs  ;  but  which,  during  the  reign  of  Hie- 
ronymus,  had  never  been  convoked. 

Andranodorus  was  appalled  by  the  unani- 
mity of  the  citizens ;  and  that  ftrongeft  part 
of  the  city  wrhich  was  in  his  poflefiion,  the 
ifland,  was  no  longer  under  the  guard  of  his 
adherents.  A  conference  was  held  between 
him  and  the  deputies  ;  but  he  was  called  afide 
from  it  by  his  wife  Demarata,  the  daughter 
of  Hiero  :  who,  inflaming  him  with  her  am- 
bition, ad vifed  him  to  fend  for  the  army  from 
Leontium,  and  wrin  it  over  by  a  promife  of 
the  royal  treafury.  He  perceived  however 
that,  for  the  moment,  he  muft  yield  ;  and  pro>- 
mifed  the  deputies  to  fubjedt  himfelf  to  the 
fenate,  and  the  people. 

Early  on  the  following  day,  he  opened  the 
gate  of  the  ifland,  and  appeared  at  the  public 
place  in  Achradina.  There  he  held  a  difcourfe, 
exculpating  himfelf  from  delay,  and  alleging 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  the  people  had 
not  probably  been  angry  with  all  that  were 
related  to  Hieronymus  :  but,  now  that  he 
perceived  that  thofe  who  had  made  Syracufe 
free  intended  to  preferve  it  in  freedom,  he  had 
no  views  but  thofe  of  furrendering  all  that 
belonged  to  him,  and  all  that  was  entrufted 

to 
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to  him  by  his  country.  He  then  turned  to 
the  confpirators,  and  addreffed  himfelf  to 
Theodotus  and  Sofis  by  name.  "  You  have 
u  performed,"  faid  he,  "  a  memorable  deed  : 
"  but,  believe  me,  your  glory,  though  begun, 
"  is  not  completed.  Imminent  danger  is  yet 
"  impending:  for,  if  you  do  not  reftore  peace 
u  and  concord,  the  free  republic  will  become 
"  a  morbid  corpfe*." 

After  this  oration,  he  laid  the  keys  of  the 
gates  and  the  royal  treafury  at  their  feet ;  and 
the  affembly  joyfully  feparated.  The  temples 
were  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children, 
offering  up  vows  for  the  weal  of  the  republic : 
and  Strategi  were  appointed  on  the  following 
dav.  Of  thefe,  Andranodonis  was  one  :  the 
others  were  chiefly  chofen  from  among  the 
confpirators. 

Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  feeing  them- 
felves  deferted  by  the  foldiers,  returned  to 
Syracufe,  and  demanded  an  armed  guard,  that 
fhould  efcort  them  back  to  Hannibal,  who  was 
with  the  Locri.  in  Italy  ;  alleging  that  all  Si- 
cily fwarmed  with  Romans.  The  Syracufians 
would  have  been  glad  of  their  departure,  but 
delay  was  inevitable ;   and,  in  the  interim, 

•  Cap.  xxii. 
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thefe  two  youths  afperfed  the  fenate  and  the 
nobles  to  the  people,  by  the  means  of  foldiers 
and  deferters  :  accufing  raoft  of  them  of  being 
allied  with  the  Italians  and  Romans;  and  that, 
under  the  pretence  of  procuring  their  fafety, 
they  meant  to  betray  them  into  the  power  of 
Rome  *. 

The  people  liftened,  believed  the  accufa- 
tions  againft  their  chiefs,  and  not  only  Epi- 
cydes  but  Andranodorus,  excited  by  his  wife, 
conceived  new  hopes.  In  concert  with  The- 
miftus,  who  had  married  Gelo's  daughter,  the 
lifter  of  Hieronymus  and  the  niece  of  Dc ma- 
rat  a,  Andranodorus  conceived  a  plan  of  feizing 
on  the  government ;  which  he  communicated 
to  Arifton,  a  player,  who  declared  all  he  knew 
to  the  Strategi,  and  Andranodorus  and  The- 
miftus  were  aiTafTinated  in  the  fenate. 

The  act  excited  tumult :  but,  when  the  Stra- 
tegi led  Arifton  to  the  affembled  Senate,  and 
he  there  related  that  the  confpiracy  began  at 
the  nuptials  of  Harmonia,  the  daughter  of 
Gelo,  with  Themiftus  ;  that  the  intention  of 
the  confpirators  was  to  affaiTinate  the  Stra- 
tegi and  the  principal  citizens,  by  the  aid  of 
African  and  Spanifh  foldiers,  who  were  to 
#  Cap.  xxiii. 
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be  rewarded  with  the  wealth  of  the  pencils 
affaffinated  ;  and  that  the  body  of  foldiers 
that  had  been  the  adherents  of  Andranodorus 
were  again  prepared  to  feize  on  the  ifland  Or-* 
tygia  ;  it  appeared  to  the  Senate  that  the  merit 
of  the  prefent  aflaffination  was  no  lefs  felf-evi- 
dent  than  that  of  Hieronymus  had  been. 

The  mixed  voices  of  an  irrefolute  and  tu- 
multuous people  refounded  through  the  Se- 
nate-houfe  ;  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
there  expofed,  in  order  to  infpire  terror.  They 
all  filently  proceeded  to  the  general  afiembly  ; 
before  which  Sopatrus,  one  of  the  Strategi 
who  had  been  a  confpirator  againft  Hiero- 
nymus, at  the  command  of  his  colleagues  and 
the  Senate,  pronounced  an  inflammatory  dif- 
courfe  *,  and  excited  the  fickle  and  enthufi- 
aftic  Syracufians  againft  the  wives  of  the  two 
perfcns  afl'affinated  :  who,  being  princefles 
of  the  blood  royal,  had  infpired  their  huf- 
bands  with  ambition. 

A  wild  and  univerfal  cry  now  arofe,  that 
neither  the  princefles  nor  any  one  of  the  blood 
royal  mould  be  fuftered  to  live.  "  Such,!' 
fays  Livy,  u  is  the  nature  of  the  multitude  5 
"  they  obey  like  flaves,  or  they  domineer  like 

•:  Cap.  xxiv. 
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11  tyrants.  Of  that  freedom  which  lies  be- 
"  tween  the  extremes,  they  cannot  endure  to 
u  be  deprived  ;  yet  have  not  the  capacity  to 
"  enjoy  it :  nor  do  the  fupple  agents  of  their 
"  anger  often  fail  to  irritate  the  cupidity  and 
"  intemperance  of  the  multitude  to  {lain 
iC  themfelves  with  blood  and  murder*." 

Thus  it  happened  at  prefent.  Scarcely  had 
the  Strategi  made  the  proportion,  that  the 
whole  royal  race  mould  be  extirpated,  before 
it  was  confirmed,  proclaimed,  and  afTafiins 
were  fent,  to  put  Demarata  and  Harmonia 
to  death  f. 

Heraclea,  the  wife  of  Zoippus,  lived  re- 
tired with  her  two  daughters :  her  hufband 
having  been  fent  by  Hieronymus  to  the  king 
of  Egypt,  where  he  had  rather  preferred  fo 
refide  than  in  the  refllefs  Syracufe.  When  me 
heard  that  me  likewife  was  to  fall,  {he  and 
her  daughters  fled  to  the  inmofl  fan&uary  of 
her  houfehold  gods  :  where,  in  their  mourn- 

*  Hac  natura  multitudims  eft,  aut  fervit  humititer,  aut  fu* 
perbe  dominatur  ;  libertatem,  qua  media  eft,  nec  f per  tier  e  mo* 
dice  nec  habere  fciunt  :  et  no?i  ferme  defunt  irarinn  indulgentes 
minijlri  qui  avidos  atque  intemperantes  pkbeiorum  animcs  ad 
fanguinem  et  cades  irritent* 

f  Cap.  xxv. 
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ing  robes  and  their  hair  difhevelled,  the  trem- 
bling virgins  waited,  expe&ing  death. 

In  vain  did  Heraclea  conjure  the  aflaflins, 
now  by  the  memory  of  Hiero,  and  now  of 
Gelo,  not  to  confound  the  guiltlefs  with  the 
vices  of  Hieronymus.  "  Did  any  man  now," 
laid  me,  "  inform  my  hufband  of  the  death 
tc  of  Hieronymus,  and  that  Syracufe  is  free, 
c<  how  would  he  haften  to  his  fhip,  and  joy- 
"  fully  revifit  his  country  !  Alas  !  how  deceit- 
"  ful  are  the  hopes  of  men  !  Now,  in  free  Sy- 
"  racufe,  the  fword  is  fufpended  over  his  wife 
*c  and  daughters  !  What  is  to  be  feared  from  a 
"  woman  who  lives  like  a  wridow  ?  or  what 
"  from  orphan  virgins  ?  If  the  whole  royal 
"  race  be  fo  hateful  to  you,  Oh  fend  us  to 

Alexandria !  the  wife  to  her  hufband,  the 
a  daughters  to  their  father  ! 

Ferceiving  the  afTaffins,  deaf  to  her  remon- 
ftrances,  draw  their  fwords,  regardlefs  of  her- 
felf,  fhe  entreated  only  for  her  daughters; 
whofe  tender  age  might  well  infpire  compaf- 
fion  !  Entreated  that,  while  they  were  ridding 
themfelves  of  tyranny,  they  would  not  imi- 
tate the  crimes  of  tyrants  !  Deaf  to  all  fhe 
laid,  they  dragged  her  from  the  fanftuary, 
and  murdered  her. 

They 
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They  then  aflaulted  the  daughters  ;  who, 
fprinkled  with  their  mother's  blood,  frantic 
In  terror,  broke  from  their  gripe :  again  piti- 
lefsly  were  feized,  again  with  frefh  wounds 
efcaped,  till,  at  laft,  mangled  and  disfigured 
with  blood,  they  fell,  overwhelmed  with 
ftabs,  juft  as  an  order  for  their  pardon  too  late 
arrived. 

The  rage  of  the  people  changed  to  compaf- 
fion,  in  behalf  of  the  murdered  princerTes ; 
and  this  companion  to  anger,  againft  the  ex- 
citers and  hafty  executors  of  the  murderous 
command.  New  Strategi,  to  replace  the  de- 
ceafed  Andranodorus  and  Themiftus,  were 
demanded  ;  and  the  Strategi  in  office  well  per- 
ceived that  the  approaching  election  would 
not  be  conducted  according  to  their  defires  *. 

The  people  being  afTembled,  one  of  the 
lowed  among  them  put  Epicydes,  and  another 
Hippocrates,  in  nomination ;  and  numerous 
voices  fupported  this  choice  ;  which  was  the 
more  eafily  favoured  becaufe  a  great  part  of 
the  affembly  confided  of  foldiers,  and  fugitives, 
to  whom  every  change  was  acceptable.  In 
vain  did  the  Strategi  endeavour  to  oppofe 
their  election:  overpowered  by  the  crowd,  and 

*  Cap.  xxvi. 
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fearful  of  commotion,  they  were  obliged  to 
acknowledge  the  candidates  as  their  colleagues. 

Wholly  in  the  intereft  of  Carthage,  Epi- 
cvdes  and  Hypocrates  were  chagrined  that 
ambaiTadors  had  been  lent  to  Appius  Clau- 
dius, the  prxtor  of  the  Roman  province. 
Appius  had  fent  information  of  this  to  the 
Ccnfu:,  Claudius  Mareellus,  who  was  expect- 
ed in  Sicily  ;  and  he  had  deputed  envoys  to 
Svracuie.  Their  arrival  however  was  unfa-  . 
vourable  :  for  the  appearance  of  a  Carthagi- 
nian fleet,  off  the  promontory  of  Pach\nus> 
cr  Capo  PaiTaro,  was  publicly  announced  ; 
and  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  now  throw- 
ing off  the  ma:k,  accuied  their  colleagues  of 
an  intention  to  betray  Syracufe  to  the  Ro- 
mans, by  rutting  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  foldiers  and  deferters.  Some  lhips, 
which  Appius  had  lent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
haven  for  the  encouragement  of  thofe  who 
favoured  Rome,  gave  a  colouring  of  pro- 
bability to  this  aceuiation  \  and  the  people 
immediately  rcfe  to  defend  the  mi  elves  againfl 
the  Romans,  ihculd  they  attempt  to  land*. 

The  citizens  were  convoked,  and  addreffed; 
and  the  confulioa  was  ib  great  that  an  in- 

*  Cap.  xxvii. 
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furreftion  was  feared.  Apollonides,  a  prin- 
cipal citizen,  calmly  harangued  them  on  the 
neceffities  of  the  moment,  exhorted  them  to 
concord,  and  pointed  out  the  neceffity  of 
coming  either  to  an  undivided  and  determined 
declaration  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  or  of  the 
Carthaginians.  He  thought  the  decifion  of 
greater  importance  than  the  choice :  though 
he  urged  political  and  moral  motives  in  favour 
of  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  whofe 
friendfhip  they  had  maintained  above  fifty 
years.  He  placed  before  them  the  example 
of  Hiero,  and  the  oppofite  conduct  of  Hiero- 
nymus  ;  and  concluded  with  the  remark  that, 
if  war  were  declared  againft  Carthage,  there 
would  be  no  immediate  occafion  of  combat- 
ing ;  but,  if  againft  the  Romans,  they  mult 
inftantly  arm,  and  from  that  moment  expect 
to  be  attacked. 

The  difcourfe  of  Apollonides  produced  its 
effecT:.  The  people  were  eafily  convinced 
that  they  were  incapable  of  fuftaining  a  war 
againft  Rome,  and  ambaffadors  were  fent  to 
demand  peace  *. 

A  fhort  time  afterward,  deputies  arrived 
from    Leontium,  requefting  protection  for 

*  Cap.  xxviii. 
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themfelves  and  their  territory ;  and  this  ap- 
peared to  be  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  the 
chiefs  of  Syracufe,  of  ridding  the  city  of  reft- 
lefs  people,  and  dangerous  leaders.  The  Stra- 
tegus,  Hippocrates,  was  commanded  to  head 
the  foldiers  and  deferters,  who  affembled 
under  his  banners,  to  the  number  of  four 
thoufand  men. 

This  enterprife  was  no  lefs  agreeable  to  the 
perfon  fent  than  to  the  perfons  fending,  who 
were  equally  defirous  of  a  change  of  affairs. 
Hippocrates  began  with  an  outrageous  attack 
on  the  Roman  territory ;  and,  when  Appius 
fent  aid  to  the  allied  army,  Hippocrates  fell 
on  the  Romans  with  all  his  force,  and  put. 
many  of  them  to  death.  As  foon  as  Mar- 
cellus  heard  this,  he  fent  to  Syracufe,  com- 
plained of  the  breach  of  peace,  and  de- 
manded the  banimment  of  Hippocrates  and 
Epicydes,  not  only  from  Syracufe  but  from 
Sicily. 

Epicycles  departed  to  Leontium;  where  he 
found  the  citizens  at  that  time  difinclined  to 
the  Romans,  and  by  roufing  them  to  their 
ancient  love  of  freedom,  excited  them  to  re- 
volt from  Syracufe  :  the  government  of  which 
-he  defcribed  as  tyrannical.  Ambafladors  being 

.  fent 
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fent  from  Syracufe  to  complain  of  the  inju- 
ries done  to  the  Romans,  they  were  arro- 
gantly anfwered  that  the  Leontini  had  nei- 
ther agreed  with  the  Syracufians  to  conclude 
a  peace  with  the  Romans,  nor  did  they  hold 
themfelves  bound  by  any  foreign  alliance. 

The  Syracufians  communicated  this  an- 
fwer  to  the  Romans ;  and  declared  that,  as 
the  Leontini  had  renounced  their  alliance,  the 
Romans  were  at  liberty  to  make  war  upon 
them :  nay  that  they  would  even  aid  them  in 
this  war,  provided  that,  when  they  fhould  be 
fubje£ted,  it  fhould  be  a  condition  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  that  Leontium  fhould  become 
a  part  of  the  territory  of  Syracufe  *. 

Marcellus  now  marched  with  his  whole 
army  again  ft  Leontium,  commanded  Appius 
to  aid  him  in  the  fiege,  and  the  city  was 
taken  at  the  firft  affault  by  the  enraged  Ro- 
mans. Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  took  re- 
fuge in  the  citadel,  and  from  thence  efcaped 
to  Erbejfus. 

Eight  thoufand  men  from  Syracufe  were 
marching  againft  Leontium,  when  they  were 
met  by  a  meffenger  ;  who  acquainted  them 
with  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  related  the 

*  Cap.  xxix. 
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cruelties  committed  by  the  Romans  ;  which 
he  exaggerated  ;  affirming  that  not  only  the 
foldiers  of  Leontium,  but  the  citizens  had 
been  flaughtered.  He  did  not  believe  an 
adult  was  left  alive  ;  the  city  had  been  plun-^ 
dered,  and  the  property  of  the  rich  divided. 

The  ufage  of  war  at  that  time  gave  probabi- 
lity to  his  relation  ;  which  was  increafed  by 
the  levity  with  which  the  Leontini  had  in- 
jured the  Romans.  The  truth  was,  Marcellus 
had  only  fcourged  and  decapitated  two  thou- 
fand  deferters  :  but  not  one  of  the  citizens, 
whom  he  had  neither  attacked  in  body  nor 
in  goods. 

The  calumny  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
army ;  which  refufed  to  proceed  farther 
againft  Leontium,  or  to  wait  for  further  in- 
telligence. Sofis  and  Dinomenes,  their  com^ 
manders,  led  them  againft  Megara ;  and 
haftened  themfelves  with  a  fmall  body  of 
horfe  to  Erbeffus,  which  place  they  hoped 
to  gain  by  fufprife;  but,  after  an  unfuccefsful 
attempt,  they  returned  to  head  the  army  that 
they  had  lent  againft  Megara. 

Defpairing  of  being  laved,  Hippocrates  and 
Epicydes  determined  to  throw  themfelves  on 
the  mercy  of  the  army  that  was  retreating ; 

they 
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they  being  known  to  moft  of  the  foldiers,  and 
having  heard  the  impreffion  that  had  been 
produced  by  the  falfehood  of  the  meffenger. 
The  vanguard  confifted  of  fix  hundred  Cre- 
tans, who  had  lately  ferved  with  both  thefe 
leaders  under  Hieronymus  ;  and  who  likewife 
were  devoted  to  Hannibal :  becaufe,  having 
been  taken  by  him  at  the  victory  of  the  lake 
of  Thr.  ly menus,  he  had  fet  them  at  liberty. 
To  thefe  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  accord- 
ing to  the  cuftorn  of  fuppliants  among  the  an- 
cients,  prefented  the  olive  branch  wound 
round  with  cotton  ;  entreating  that  they  might 
not  be  delivered  up  to  the  Syracufians,  who 
foon  would  deliver  the  Cretans  themfelves  to 
the  aflaffinating  fword  of  the  Romans  *. 

The  Cretans  immediately  called  aloud  to 
them  to  be  of  good  courage  ;  for  that  they 
were  ready,  be  it  what  it  might,  to  mare  their 
fortune.  The  army  halted  before  the  Gene- 
rals knew  why  ;  and,  when  the  rumour  began 
to  fpread,  that  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  were 
prefent,  the  Generals  haftened  to  the  banners 
in  front  of  the  army,  and  demanded  of  the 
Cretans  if  they  were  daring  enough  [to  hold 
intercourfe  with  enemies:  nay  more,  to  re- 

*  Cap.  xxx. 
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ceive  them  In  the  army  without  the  confent 
of  their  leaders  ?  and  commanded  Hippocrates 
to  he  put  in  fetters.  The  cries  of  the  Cretans 
however  were  fo  frantic,  and  the  confent  of 
the  army  was  fo  loudly  announced,  that  the 
Strategi  were  embarraffed  ;  and,  proceeding 
in  their  march  to  Megara,  fent  an  account  of 
this  occurrence  to  Syracufe. 

To  arrogance  Hippocrates  added  treachery, 
and  invented  letters,  from  the  Strategi  in  Sy- 
racufe to r  Marcellus,  which  he  pretended  to 
have  intercepted  ;  letters  which  not  only  ap- 
proved of  the  maflacre  of  the  Leontini,  but 
which  difplayed  intentions  inimical  to  the 
foldiers ;  wifhing  that  Sicily  were  freed  from 
them,  and  even  containing  a  requeft  that  the 
Romans  would  attack  the  army  before  Me- 
gara, and  by  the  /laughter  of  thefe  men  relieve 
Syracufe  from  danger. 

The  reading  of  the  letters  excited  the  moft 
furious  exclamations.  The  foldiers  affembled, 
ran  to  arms,  and  the  fearful  Strategi  fled  to 
Syracufe  ;  all  the  citizens  of  which,  that  were 
in  the  army,  were  feized,  and  not  one  of 
them  would  have  been  fpared,  had  not  Hip- 
pocrates and  Epicydes  appeafed  the  wrath  of 
the  revolters.  This  they  did,  not  from  huma- 
nity, 
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nity,  but,  that  they  might  hold  them  as  hof- 
tages. 

Taught  by  experience  how  eafily  the  peo- 
ple might  be  moved,  they  inftru&ed  a  foldier, 
who  had  come  from  Leontium,  to  fpread 
among  the  citizens  of  Syracufe  the  falfe  in- 
telligence of  the  maffacre  of  the  Leontini ; 
which  had  already  produced  fo  great  an  effect 
upon  the  army  *. 

Not  only  the  multitude,  but  the  Senate 
itfelf  of  this  inflammable  people,  gave  credit 
to  this  man's  tale.  They  congratulated  them- 
felves  on  their  good  fortune  in  having  difco- 
vered  the  cruel  fpirit  of  the  Romans  before 
they  had  found  an  occafion  of  inflicting  the 
fame  difgrace  on  Syracufe ! 

The  determination  to  {hut  the  gates  was* 
general.  To  this  moft  were  induced  by  a  fear 
of  the  Romans  ;  but  fome  took  this  ftep  as 
a  wrell  founded  precaution  againft  Hippo- 
crates and  Epicydes.  Thefe  men  however 
were  already  at  the  gate  of  Tyche,  which 
is  called  Hexapylon,  or  the  fix-door  gate, 
when  the  people  immediately  began  to  de- 
mand it  fhould  be  opened,  and  they  and  their 
army'  marched  into  the  city.  In  vain  did  the 
*  Cap.  xxxi. 
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Strategi  command,  threaten,  and,  forgetful 
of  their  dignity,  condefcend  to  entreat.  The 
people  were  deaf,  the  army  was  admitted, 
Achradina  was  taken,  and  the  Strategi  were 
murdered :  fome  of  them  excepted,  who  es- 
caped amid  the  tumult. 

Night  put  an  end  to  the  maffacre  ;  and  the 
following  day  the  flaves  were  fet  free,  the 
prifons  were  opened,  and  a  tumultuous  affem- 
bly  of  this  confufed  multitude  elected  Hip- 
pocrates and  Epicydes  as  Strategi  *. 

When  the  Romans,  who  were  at  Leontium, 
heard  of  the  tranfactions  of  Syracufe,  they 
began  their  march.  The  meffengers,  fent  by 
Appius,  with  difficulty  efcaped ;  their  galley 
having  been  feized  in  the  haven  :  fo  that  not 
only  the  rights  of  peace  but  the  laws  of  war 
were  infringed.  The  Romans  encamped  fif- 
teen hundred  paces  from  the  city,  at  Olym- 
pion  ;  a  village  fo  called,  after  the  temple  of 
the  Olympian  Zeus  :  whence  they  fent  de- 
puties ;  whom,  that  they  might  not  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  city,  Hippocrates  and  Epi- 
cydes, attended  by  a  guard,  went  to  meet. 

One  of  the  Romans  declared,  "  they  came 
'*  not  as  enemies,  but  as  deliverers  :  as  well 
*  Cap.  xxxii. 
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"  to  thofe  who  fliould  take  refuge  among 
"  them,  as  to  thofe  who  were  obliged  pa- 
"  tiently  to  fubmit  to  fhameful  flavery.  They 
<c  came  as  the  revengers  of  betrayed  and  af- 
"  faffinated  allies.  If  thofe  who  had  deferted 
"  to  the  Romans  might  be  permitted  to  re- 
"  turn,  and  if  the  authors  of  murder  and  com- 
"  motion  were  delivered  up,  Syracufe  fliould 
u  be  reinftated  in  its  liberties  and  laws  with- 
"  out  an  appeal  to  arms, 

Epicydes  concluded  an  arrogant  anfwer 
"with  obferving  that,  cc  if  the  Romans  thought 
"  proper  to  attack  them,  the  difference  be- 
"  tween  befieging  Leontium  and  Syracufe 
"  would  foon  be  difcovered 

The  Romans  now  began  to  befiege  Sy- 
racufe by  land  and  water  :  which  place  con- 
firmed of  four  united  towns.  The  fleet  was 
commanded  by  Marcellus ;  the  land  forces  by 
Appius ;  and  both  attacked  the  city  with 
prodigious  machines  :  playing  upon  it  with 
balijlce^  and  catapulted ;  the  firft  to  throw  mif- 
files,  and  the  laft  to  batter  the  walls  ;  while 
the  light-armed  {lingers  and  archers  from  the 
fhips  aflailed  the  walls  of  Achradina,  where 

*  Cap.  xxxiii. 
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the  Syracufians  were  feldom  fuffered  to  ap- 
pear unchaftifed. 

AfTaults  like  thefe  Syracufe  could  not  long 
have  refilled,  had  not  a  fage  in  the  city,  a 
Tingle  fage,  familiarized  with  the  flars  of 
heaven  and  initiated  in  the  wonderful  fecrets 
of  fcience,  previoufly  exercifed  his  invention, 
out  of  friendfhip  for  Hiero,  in  the  conflruc- 
tion  of  war  machines  ;  and  had  not  the  great 
man,  now  that  his  country  was  in  danger,  in- 
creafed  his  former  preparatory  {lores  '*. 

Marcellus  expected  great  confequencesfrom 
enormous  florming  \ machines,  or  ladders; 
which  were  called  after  the  fambuca,  a  mu- 
fical  instrument  of  the  Greeks,  and  which 
were  Supported  by  two  galleys  braced  to  each 
other  :  the  rowers  of  one  fitting  on  the  right 
fide,  and  the  rowers  of  the  other  on  the  left. 
The  machine  was  long,  four  paces  broad,  and 
provided  with  fcaling  ladders  :  the  upper  ends 
of  which,  being  raifed  in  the  manner  of  a 
drawbridge,  were  let  down  againft  the  wall. 
Connected  as  thefe  ladders  were  with  the 
galleys  that  carried  them,  they  had  been  com- 

*  Compare  Livy,  lib.  xxiv.  53,  with  Tolybius  viii.  5  to 
8,  and  with  Plutarch's  Life  of  Marcellus. 
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pared  to  the  mufical  iriftrument  called  the 
fambuca:  but  the  miffile  machines  of  Ar- 
chimedes fbon  deftroyed  the  fambuca;  for 
fome  of  his  machines  caft  forth  leaden  bul- 
lets, and  others  fragments  of  rock  of  ten 
hundred  weight :  which  mattered  the  fambuca 
and  the  galleys. 

Archimedes  caufed  the  walls  in  many 
places  to  be  bored  through  ;  the  outward 
apertures  of  which  were  fmall,  but  within  they 
were  capable  of  containing  a  man  ;  and  from 
thefe  the  Syracufians,  without  danger  to  them- 
felves,  difcharged  their  fmaller  miffiles  and 
arrows  *. 

Archimedes,  with  inexhauftible  art,  mow- 
cred  and  flung  implements  of  deftrucllon  oa 
the  enemy,  whether  diftant  or  near.  Thus, 
when  the  Romans  imagined  that,  by  ap- 
proaching the  walls,  they  fhould  efcape  the 
danger  of  thofe  vaft  machines  that  alfaulted 
them  at  a  diftance,  they  found  themfelves  an- 
noyed with  ftones  and  arrows,  from  the  fe- 
crec  receflfes,  more  furioufly  than  before.  The 
befiegers  could  difcover  no  protection  againft 
the  well  directed  beams  and  ftones,  of  incre- 

*  Polyb.  lib.  viii.  Li  v.  lib.  xxiv.  and  Plut.  Life  of  Mar. 
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dible  fize,  which  were  difcharged  upon  thelf 
latticed  turrets,   (y£?e*,  crates,,  plutei). 

Archimedes  had  conftru&ed  vaft  engine9 
behind  the  walls ;  which  now  fuddenly  funk 
the  galleys  of  the  Romans  by  inftantly  letting 
beams  fall,  at  the  end  of  which  an  enormous 
weight  was  fattened  ;  and  now  by  the  aid  of 
other  beams,  provided  with  hooks  which 
might  be  called  iron  hands,  that  no  lefs  ra- 
pidly feized  on  the  galleys,  lifted  them  up, 
whirled  them  round-  in  the  air,  hurling  the 
crew  on  all  fides,  and  at  laft  darning  the  fuf- 
pended  veffel  againft  the  walls. 

So  great  was  the  terror  that  feized  upon 
the  Romans  that,  if  they  only  faw  but  a  cord 
hanging  from  the  walls,  or  a  projecting  lath, 
they  immediately  took  to  flight :  crying,  Ar- 
chimedes is  going  to  aflault  us  with  new  ma- 
chines *  ! 

Marcellus  thus  faw  himfelf  obliged  to 
change  the  fiege  into  a  blockade ;  and  to  cut 
off  the  fupplies  of  the  city,  by  land  and  water* 

In  the  fecond  campaign  he  left  Appius  at 
the  head  of  the  befieging  army,  and  marched 
againft  other  towns  of  Sicily  that  had  taken 

*  Liv.^xxiv. 
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part  with  the  Carthaginians.  Helorus  and 
Erbeffiis  furrendered  ;  and  Megara  was  taken 
by  ftorm,  and  facked,  to  the  terror  of  the 
other  towns  :  particularly  of  Syracufe.  This 
was  about  the  time  Himilco  landed  at  Minoa; 
with  twenty-five  thoufand  foot,  three  thou- 
fand  horfe,  and  twelve  elephants. 

Unremarked  by  the  benegers,  Hippocrates 
mdrched  by  night  out  of  Syracufe,  with  tea 
thoufand  foot  and  five  hundred  horfe,  and 
encamped  near  Acrilla*;  which  fituation  muft 
have  been  about  half  a  day's  journey  north, 
beyond  Capo  Pajfaro  +,  Marcellus  left  Agri- 
gentum,  where  his  intentions  had  been  frus- 
trated, it  having  been  previoufly  taken  by 
Himilco,  and  unexpectedly  fell  upon  Hip- 
pocrates, defeated  him,  by  the  victory  pre- 
vented feveral  towns  from  revolting,  and 
marched  back  to  the  camp  of  the  Romans  that 
lay  before  Syracufe. 

Himilco,  after  taking  Morgentium  en- 
deavoured to  induce  feveral  towns  to  declare 
in  favour  of  Carthage  ;  and  Pinnarius,  the 
Roman  commander  in  Enna,  difcovered  that 
the  inhabitants  had  a  fecret  underftanding 


*  Cap.  xxv.  f  Vid.  Ciuv.  Map,  Sic 
X  Cap.  xxxvi. 
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with  Himilco.  The  chiefs  of  the  town,  pre- 
tending to  feel  ofiended  at  unmerited  diftruft, 
demanded  of  him  the  keys  of  the  gates  ;  firft 
entreating,  then  preffing,  and  at  laft  threaten- 
ing ;  fupported  by  the  cries  of  the  clamorous 
people  :  but  Pinnarius  had  cautioned,  armed, 
•and  arranged,  his  foldiers ;  who,  on  a  given 
fignal,  rufhed  fword  in  hand  upon  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  no  forefight  of  this  attack, 
mafTacred  them  in  their  rage,  and  in  this 
manner  preferved  one  of  the  ftrong  holds 
of  Sicily,  which  was  impregnable,  for  the 
Romans.  Marcellus  favoured  this  action, 
and  gave  up  the  booty  of  the  plundered  Enna 
to  the  foldiers  *. 

Marcellus  fuffered  Appius,  who  was  de- 
firous  of  the  confular  dignity,  to  depart  for 
Rome  ;  and,  in  his  ftead,  gave  the  command  to 
T.  Quin&ius  Crifpinus;  while  he  himfelf  took 
up  his  winter  quarters  in  a  place  called  Leon, 
five  thoufand  paces  from  Syracufe  f. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  third  year,  Marcellus 
was  doubtful  whether  he  mould  march  againfl 
Himilco  and  Llippocrates,  and  endeavour  to 
conquer  Agrigentum,  or  mould  continue  the 

*  Cap.  xxxvli.  xxxviii.  and  xxxix. 
!  Cap.  xxxix. 
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fiege  of  Syracufe ;  which  fet  his  power  at  de- 
fiance, and  unmolefted  received  fupplies  from 
Carthage*  He  determined  however  to  make 
a  trial  of  artifice  ;  by  means  of  the  fugitives 
from  Syracufe,  who  had  taken  refuge  with 
him  :  but  this  was  difcovered,  and  Epicydes 
caufed  thofe  in  the  city,  who  held  correfpond- 
ence  with  the  confpirators,  to  be  put  to  death 
with  tortures* 

Soon  afterward,  Damippus,  a  Lacedemo- 
nian fent  by  the  Syracufians  to  Philip  king 
of  Macedon,  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Epicydes  wifhed  to  ranfom  him  ;  to 
which  Marcellus  was  not  difmclined,  becaufe 
the  Romans,  at  that  time,  began  to  fhew 
themfelves  well  difpofed  toward  the  iEtolians, 
who  were  the  allies  of  the  Lacedemonians. 
This  negotiation  occafioned  feveral  meetings 
near  a  haven  of  Syracufe  ;  which,  to  diftin- 
guiih  it  from  the  two  others,.,  was  called  after 
a  neighbouring  village  the  Trogilian  haven. 

From  this  place  a  Roman  meafured  the 
height  of  the  wall  with  his  eye,  counted  the 
number  of  (tones  as  they  lay  one  over  the 
other,  found  that  according  to  his  eftimatethe 
height  was  not  fo  confiderable  as  it  had  been 
fuppofed,  and  communicated  his  remarks  to 

P  2  Mar- 
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Marcelius  ;  who  did  not  negled  the  advice 
of  the  foldier,  but  only  waited  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 
This  was  ibon  afibided  him,  at  the  feftival 
of  Diana;  which  continued  three  days,  and 
on  which  occafion,  as  delicate  viands  were 
icarce  in  the  befieged  city,  the  wine  was  the 
more  liberally- diftributed  by  Epicydes. 

Night  being  come  and  the  ladders  prepared, 
Iome  felecl  warriors  mounted  the  wall ;  and, 
encouraged  by  their  example,  others  followed. 
From  the  wall  they  glided  to  the  gate  Hex- 
apylon  ?  ;  meeting  with  little  refiftance,  and 
putting  their  few  opponents  to  the  fword. 
They  now  began  to  batter  at  one  of  the  fix 
doors  of  the  gate  Hexapylon.  Mean  while, 
all  the  trumpets  of  the  Romans  founded  the 
a  i  Vault  on  the  walls  ;  and  fome  of  the  fol- 
diers  had  already  ru  fried  forward  to  Epipolse. 
W hen  the  morning  appeared,  the  gate  was 
forced,  Marcelius  marched  with  his  whole 
army  into  that  quarter  of  the  city,  and  Epi- 
-  cydes,  not  fuppofing  the  enemy  that  had 
gained  entrance  thus  powerful,  haftily  left  the 
iiland  to  march  to  Epipolse  :  but,  after  a  vain 
attack,  retreated  with  his  army  to  Adhradina  ; 

*  'Livr.  xxv.  cap.  27, 
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lefs  from  the  fear  of  the  Romans  than  from 
the  dread  of  treachery  ;  and  becaufe,  if  he 
longer  delayed,  he  might  find  the  gate  that  led 
from  Achradina  to  the  ifland  blockaded. 

When  Marcellus,  from  the  high  ground 
where  he  was,  overlooked  the  city,  the  tears 
ftood  in  his  eyes :  partly  fays  Livy  from  the 
joy  excited  by  his  fuccefs,  and  partly  by  the 
remembrance  of  the  former  glory  of  Syracufe. 
Imagination  conjured  up  the  funk  fleets  of 
the  Athenians,  and  the  deftruction  of  their 
two  mighty  armies,  with  their  two  famous 
leaders.  He  recollected  the  dangerous  wars 
that  Syracufe  had  waged  againft  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  the  powerful  tyrants  and  kings 
of  that  city:  among  whom  he  diftinguilhed 
Hiero  the  Great,  whofe  recent  memory  he 
afibciated  with  thoughts  upon  the  fortune,  the 
friendihip,  and  the  virtue  of  the  man  :  which 
were  the  dearer  to  the  Romans  becdufe,  while 
as  a  King  he  had  fteadfaftly  preferved  his 
attachment  to  Rome,  he  had  fubjected  his 
country  by  making  himfelf  its  benefactor. 

While  this  pafied  in  his  mind,  the  arUicYing 
idea  occurred  that  this  noble  city,  probably 
with  la  an  hour,  might  be  wholly  confumed 
by  flames.    Therefore,  before  he  made  an  af- 
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fault  upon  Achradina,  he  fent  fome  of  the  Sy- 
racufians,  that  were  with  him,  with  concilia- 
tory propofitions  :  hoping  they  might  be 
moved  to  a  voluntary  furrender  *. 

The  walls  and  gates  of  Achradina  were 
guarded  by  deferters  ;  who,  defpairing  of  par- 
don for  themfelves,  ftvut  up  every  entrance 
againd  the  perfons  deputed  by  Marcellus,  and 
refufed  them  a  hearing. 

Marcellus  ftationed  his  army  between 
Tyche  and  Neapolis ;  two  quarters  of  Syra- 
cufe ;  after  he  had  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
perfuade  Philodemus,  the  commander  of  the 
high  fortrefs  of  Euryelus,  to  furrender.  He 
chofe  this  ftation  becaufe  the  place  was  not 
the  populous  part  of  the  city,  that  he  might 
re  drain  the  pillage  of  the  foldiers  ;  and  hither 
deputies  came  to  him,  from  Tyche  and  Nea- 
polis, ]  refenting  the  olive  branch,  and  en- 
treating that  they  might  be  preferved  from 
murder  and  conflagration  :  and,  after  holding 
a  council  of  war,  he  promifed  protection  to 
the  free.  All  others  he  gave  up  as  the  booty 
of  the  foldiers ;  and  immeafurable  was  the 
plunder  of  a  city  which  had  fiourifhed  fo 
long.    Philodemus  now  furrendered  the  for- 

*  Cap.  xxiv. 
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trefs  of  Euryelus  ;  after  he  had  procured  a  free 
retreat,  for  himfelf  and  his  troops,  to  Epi- 
cycles. 

Bomilcar,  the  Carthaginian  admiral,  during 
a  ftormy  night,  fecretly  failed  from  the  haven 
of  Syracufe,  with  five-and-thirty  mips,  left 
five-and-fifty  behind,  haftened  to  Carthage, 
and  foon  returned  with  a  hundred  fail  *. 

Hippocrates  and  Himilco  came  unexpect- 
edly with  an  army  upon  the  Romans  ;  whom 
they  attacked,  aided  at  the  fame  time  by  Epft- 
cydes  and  the  garrifon  of  Achradina,  while 
the  Carthaginian  fleet  was  fo  ftationed  that  it 
cut  off  all  communication  between  Marcellus 
and  Crifpinus  :  one  of  whom  however  re- 
pulfed  Hippocrates,  and  the  other  Epicydes. 

Nor  were  the  evils  of  war  fufficient :  they 
were  increafed  by  a  peftilence,  the  infection 
of  which  continued  to  fpread  in  confequence 
of  the  air  of  the  place,  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
and  the  multitude  of  the  fick  ;  efpecially  in 
the  camps  without  the  city,  which  were  not 
{heltered  by  the  cooling  made  of  the  houfes. 
The  wailings  of  death  were  heard  day  and 
night ;  till  the  people  were  fo  accuftomed  to 
mifery  that  they  firft  became  indifferent,  and 

*  Cap.  xxv. 
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afterward  fo  bewildered  that  they  not  only 
beheld  the  dying  without  a  tear,  but  likewife 
neglecled  to  inter  them  :  by  which  the  air 
was  rendered  more  peftilential.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, who  could  neither  fly  to  the  towns, 
like  their  Sicilian  allies,  nor  like  the  Romans 
had  been  fufnciently  long  at  Syracufe  to  be 
accuftomed  to  the  air,  all  died ;  and,  with 
them,  their  two  generals,  Hippocrates  and 
Himilco.  Of  the  Romans  many  likewife  fell 
a  facrihce  to  the  contagion*. 

The  land  army  of  Carthage  having  beer} 
thus  deftroyed,  Bomilcar  once  more  failed 
back  with  the  fleet ;  and  once  more  returned 
with  a  hundred  and  thirty  war  galleys,  and 
feven  hundred  tranfports  :  but  contrary  winds 
would  not  fufler  him  to  pafs  the  promontory 
of  Pachynus. 

Epicydes,  fearful  that  thefe  winds  would 
induce  Bomilcar  once  more  to  fall  to  Africa, 
left  the  defence  of  Achradina  to  his  leaders, 
and  went  on  board  the  fleet  of  Bomilcar  in 
order  to  perfuade  him  to  hazard  a  battle. 

Marcellus  had  likewife  an  inclination  to 
engage,  before  Bomilcar  mould  be  joined  by 
his  allies,  and  furround  the  Romans  by  land 

*•  Cap,  xxvL 

and 
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and  fea :  for,  mould  that  happen,  Marcellus 
faw  that  all  Sicily  would  arm,  as  enemies, 
againft  the  Romans ;  he  therefore  failed  to 
face  Bomilcar. 

The  two  fleets  now  appeared  off  Pachy- 
nus ;  and,  as  the  eaft  wind  began  to  abate, 
Bomilcar  weighed  anchor  in  all  appearance 
at  firft  to  gain  the  open  fea,  and  pafs  the  pro- 
montory :  but,  when  he  difcovered  the  Ro- 
man fleet,  he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  terror; 
though  his  force  was  fuperior  to  that  of  Mar- 
cellus :  and,  flying  from  Sicily  to  Tarentum, 
he  fent  orders  to  the  tranfports,  that  lay  be- 
fore Minoa,  to  return  to  Africa. 

Epicydes,  difappointed  in  his  hopes,  went 
to  Agrigentum ;  more  with  the  intention  of 
waiting  to  fee  what  turn  affairs  would  take 
than  of  acYmg  offenfively  *. 

The  departure  of  Epicydes  and  the  flight 
of  the  Carthaginians  being  known  in  the  Si- 
cilian camp,  an  ernbaffy  was  fent  to  Marcellus, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  was  foon  concluded  ; 
by  which  it  was  ftipulated  that  Rome  fhould 
govern  Syracufe  with  kingly  power,  and  that 
all  the  tribes  of  Sicily  mould  be  permitted  to 
live  according  to  their  own  laws. 

*  C^p.  xxvii. 

lite? 
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The  Sicilians  imparted  thefe  conditions  to 
the  befieged  ;  reprefenting  to  them  that  they, 
like  friends,  had  made  a  common  caufe  with 
Syracufe,  and  exhorted  them  to  furrender. 
Three  of  the  chiefs  of  Epicydes  were  inaf- 
facred,  and  the  people  were  inclined  to  give 
ear  to  the  Romans  :  however  they  proceeded 
to  elect  new  Strategi. 

On  the  part  of  the  Romans  no  obftacles 
were  raifed  ;  but  many  by  the  deferters  in  the 
city,  who  endeavoured  to  bring  the  foldiers 
over  to  their  opinion  by  perfuading  them  that 
they  were  in  equal  danger ;  and  accordingly 
an  infurre&ion  took  place,  in  which  the  Stra- 
tegi and  many  of  the  citizens  were  murdered, 
and  the  houfes  were  plundered.  After  this 
three  leaders  were  chofen  in  Achradina,  and 
three  in  the  ifland :  but  the  foldiers,  foon 
coming  to  a  fenfe  of  their  error,  effected  a 
perfect  reconciliation  with  the  ambafladors  of 
Marcellus. 

Among  the  three  newly  named  commanders 
in  Achradina,  there  fwas  a  Spaniard,  whofe 
name  was  Mericus,  and  to  whom  Marcellus 
fent  a  countryman  of  his  own,  who  ferved 
with  his  Spanifh  allies  ;  exciting  Mericus  fe- 
cretly  to  favour  Marcellus.    Mericus  agreed 

to 
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to  the  prcpofitions  of  the  Roman  ;  to  whom 
he  opened  the  gate  of  the  ifland,  near  the 
ipring  of  Arethufa.  Marcellus  likewife  at-* 
tacked  Achradina  with  his  whole  army  ;  and 
the  Romans,  being  now  in  poffeffion  of  thefe 
two  quarters,  were  thus  entirely  matters  of 
the  city. 

Marcellus  fent  a  Quseftor  to  take  poffef- 
fion of  the  royal  treafury,  placed  a  guard  be- 
fore the  houfes  of  the  citizens  who  had  come 
over  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  gave  up  the  city 
to  plunder.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Livy  that 
Carthage  itfelf,  had  it  fallen  at  that  time  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans,  would  not  have 
afforded  a  richer  booty. 

The  deferters  had  found  time  and  opportu- 
nity for  flight  *. 

While  the  fpirit  of  cruelty  and  plunder 
raged,  and  the  din  of  a  conquered  and  facked 
city  was  every  where  heard  to  howl,  Archi- 
medes, his  whole  foul  abforbed  in  a  mathe- 
matical queftion,  was  defcribing  lines  in  the 
land;  when  a  Roman  fuddenly  flood  before 
him,  and  favagely  commanded  him  to  fol- 
low him  to  Marcellus.  Archimedes  looked 
up,  and  bade  him  wait  till  he  had  folyed  his 

*  Cap.  xxviii  to  xxxi. 
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problem  ;  and  the  foldier,  impatient  at  the 
delay,  (truck  him  to  the  heart. 

This  murder  deeply  afflicted  Marcellus. 
He  ordered  the  great  man  to  be  honourably 
interred  ;  and  revered  his  memory  by  every 
proof  of  kindnefs  to  his  furviving  relations  *. 

From  one  of  the  orations  of  Cicero  againft 
Verres,  it  appears  that  Marcellus  fpared  the 
ftatues  of  the  Gods.  Neither  did  he  give  up 
Syracufe  to  unlimited  fackage  :  nor  did  he 
take  any  thing  for  himfelf,  but  with  the  plun- 
der of  this  city  embellifhed  Rome.  "  It  was 
"  his  opinion,"  faid  the  wife  Cicero,  "  that  his 
€t  houfe  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  city ; 
u  provided  the  ornaments  of  the  city  were 
"  not  confined  to  his  houfe  f." 

Syracufe  was  captured  in  the  519th  year 
after  it  was  a  fecund  time  founded,  by  Ar- 
ch! as  the  Corinthian :  Rome  having  then 
been  built  540' years  ;  that  being  the  third 
year  of  the  14111  Olympiad,  and  212  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrift. 

From  this  lime,  all  Sicily  became  a  Roman 

*  Cap.  xxxi.— Plut.  Life  of  Marcellus. 

t  Putavit)  ft  urbzr  or  name  ta  domum  fuatn  non  contu- 
Itflet)  domum  ftiam  ornamento  urbifuturam,  Cic.  in  Ver- 
rem. 

province ; 
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province  ;  and  was  treated  by  that  proud  peo- 
ple with  a  diftinguimed  mildnefs:  till,  about  a 
hundred  and  fortyyears  after  this  period,  Ver- 
res,  the  Roman  Praetor,  there  exercifed  fhame- 
ful  acts  of  voluptuoufnels,  rapacity,  and  cruel- 
ty; which  Cicero,  with  all  the  fire  of  his 
eloquence,  in  his  fucceffive  orations  againft 
this  monfter,  has  defcribed,  ftigmatifed,  and 
rendered  immortal. 

Among  the  many  deathlefs  ads  of  this  great 
and  dignified  man,  who  was  once  the  faviour 
of  his  country  and  afterward  waged  glorious 
war  againft  infatiable  oppreffion,  among  thefe 
acls,  his  orations  againft  Verres  may  be  reck- 
oned as  one  of  the  chief.  By  thefe,  he  gained 
the  approbation  of  the  good  ;  but  drew  down 
upon  himfelf  the  hatred  of  many  of  thofe 
men,  who  had  either  enriched  themfelves  by 
the  plunder  of  the  provinces,  or  hoped  for  fu- 
ture riches  by  means  thus  bafe. 

There  is  no  crime  that  can  be  conceived 
of  which  Verres  was  not  guilty.  He  pur- 
loined from  the  public  treafury,  plundered 
whole  cities  and  provinces,  robbed  the  tem- 
ples, fet  juftice  up  to  fale,  gave  up  the  ifland 
to  pirates,  applied  the  money  appointed  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  marine  to  his  own  fe- 

5  cret 
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cret  purpofes,  extorted  new  taxes,  and  laid  his 
rapacious  hands  on  the  private  property  of  the 
rich.  Many  of  the  innocent  he  threw  into 
prifon  i  and,  in  a  manner  till  then  unheard  of, 
drove  a  ufurious  trade  with  the  miferies  of 
thefe  unfortunate  people.  So  much  muft  be 
paid,  by  afflicted  friends  and  parents,  for  per* 
million  to  fee  the  prifoners :  fo  much  for 
leave  to  bring  them  food  :  and  fo  much  for 
the  favour  of  not  inflicting  torture,  when 
they  were  put  to  death.  When  long  impri- 
fonment  and  the  very  manner  of  the  death  of 
the  victims  to  his  cruelty  had  contributed  to 
enrich  him,  yet,  that  he  might  deprive  fur- 
viving  friends  of  the  lad  confolation,  the 
body  was  thrown  to  the  wild  beads. 

Even  the  number  of  the  crimes  of  Verres 
gave  him  confidence.  His  exactions  had 
been  fo  exorbitant  that  he  hoped  to  purchafe 
his  fafety.  Nor  were  thefe  hopes  groundlefs  : 
it  required  all  the  fortitude,  extraordinary 
gifts,  and  fire  of  a  Cicero,  that  he  mould  at  laft 
be  brought  to  juftice,  and  punimed.  Yet,  how 
punifhed?  By  a  moderate  fine  ;  to  which  he 
voluntarily  added  felf  baniihment.  The  vi- 
gilance of  his  great  accufer  was  fuccefsful, 
in  difcovering  that  Verres  had  his  fecret  con- 
federates 
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federates  in  Rome ;  who  undertook,  as  a 
fpeculation  in  trade,  to  buy  off  the  judges  for 
a  ftipulated  fum.  But  Cicero  rendered  this 
incredibly  impudent  plan  abortive ;  and  in- 
troduced the  right  by  which  the  accufer,  as 
well  as  the  accufed,  might  objecT:  to  a  certain 
number  of  the  judges  ;  and,  while  he  made 
this  difgraceful  project  public,  he  laid  what 
was  probably  a  neceffary  reftraint  on  the  re- 
maining judges. 

The  orations  of  Cicero,  while  they  unveil 
the  iniquity  of  Verres,  afford  us  a  glance  of 
the  conftitution  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  at 
which  we  cannot  but  fhudder.  We  too  often 
differ  ourfelves  to  be  dazzled  by  pictures  of 
Roman  freedom,  during  the  laft  ages  of  the 
republic :  particularly  from  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi,  while  contention  and  corruption 
ruled  in  Italy  and  in  Rome,  and  oppreffion 
and  rapine  in  the  Roman  world.  And  fuch 
oppreffion,  fuch  rapine,  fuch  mifery,  that 
the  moft  outrageous  of  the  Emperors  indubi- 
tably treated  the  provinces  with  lefs  cruelty 
than  was  exercifed  upon  them,  while  under 
this  famous  Republic! 

From  the  time  that  all  Sicily  became  a  Ro- 
man 
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man  province,  Syracule  fhared  the  general 
fate  of  the  ifland. 

In  the  war  between  Auguftus  and  Sextus 
Pompeius,  this  city  fufFered  very  much  from 
the  latter  ;  and  Auguflus,  by  whom  it  was  fa- 
voured, in  part  reftored  it,  and  fent  a  colony 
thither  :  though  he  only  permitted  that  part 
adjoining  to  the  ifland  of  Ortygia,  called 
Achradina,  to  be  rebuilt  f* 

In  the  time  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  Bafilius, 
Syracufe,  after  a  valiant  defence,  in  which 
every  age  and  lex  took  a  mo  ft  zealous  part, 
was  conquered,  plundered,  and  deftroyed  by 
the  Saracens  ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
w  ere  maffacred.  From  this  time  •}•,  the  ifland 
of  Ortygia  only  was  inhabited. 

In  the  year  1086,  Roger  the  Norman, 
Count  of  Sicily,  took  Syracufe  from  the  Sa- 
racens. After  the  death  of  Roger,  it  defcended 
to  his  nephew,  Tancred  ;  who  was  like  wife 
called  Count  of  Syracufe. 

During  the  minority  of  the  Emperor,  Fre- 
derick the  Second,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  people  of  Pifa  feized 
on  the  city.    The  Genoefe  funk  every  fhip 

*  Strabo,  lib.  vi.  f  Fazcllo,  vi.  and  Amico. 

in 
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in  the  harbour,  took  Syracufe,  and  put  all 
the  people  of  Pifa  to  death. 

Alemanno  Cofta,  the  general  of  the  Ge- 
noefe,  who  ftyled  himfelf  by  the  grace  of 
God,  and  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  Count 
of  Syracufe,  attacked  the  Venetians  ;  and  the 
government  of  Syracufe  reverted  to  the  Em- 
perors of  the  Swabian  line,  who  were  Kings 
of  Sicily*. 

In  the  year  1348,  the  city  was  vifited  fe- 
verely  by  the  plague  ;  and  afterward  diftraded 
by  internal  commotions. 

The  following  letter  will  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  the  ruins  of  this  once  fovereign 
city,  and  of  its  prefent  condition  ;  exhibiting 
the  vaft  Syracufe,  which  once  confifted  of 
four  towns,  fA.2yex.A01r -ohm  HvoaTLoo-cttj  now  li- 
mited to  a  fmall  ifland:  an  affecting  monument 
of  the  viciffitude  of  human  affairs  and  of  the 
infignificance  of  earthly  grandeur. 

'Ena/A-Egoi  *  ti  Je  Tig  5  ti  ^'stjj  ; 
^Lniag  Stag  avQfswroi.  'A^a'  brav  dr/ba 
Aioa^oTog  ixSrj, 
AaiA7Tpov  sttsti  QsyFog  avtyuv9 

K<Zl  /AEi^Xp^OJ  dlQV. 

Pindar,  Pyth.  viii.  ep.  8. 


*  Amico  Lex.  Top.  Sic. 

Vol.  IV. 
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Chili!  of  a  day,  what  art  thou,  man  / 
A  dream  of  fhadovvs  !  nothing  move  : 
Unlefs  the  Gods  impart  a  ray- 
To  give  thee  light,  and  give  diee  life. 


LETTER  XCII. 

Syracufe,  ift  July,  1792. 

The  moil  celebrated  of  the  ancient 
writers  all  agree,  in  the  general  defcription 
they  give  of  the  power,  and  the  fovereignty, 
of  ancient  Syracufe. 

In  the  time  of  its  profperity,  the  city  v  as 
a  hundred  and  eighty  ftadia  in  circumfe- 
rence ;  that  is,  two-and-twenty  Italian  miles 
and  a  half ;  or  upward  of  five  and  a  half  of 
geographical,  nearly  four  com: ion  German 
miles. 

The  following  extracSt,  from  one  of  the 
orations  of  Cicero  againft  Verres,  will  prove 
what  Syracufe  was,  long  after  the  lofs  of  its 
freedom.  -  "  That  Syracufe  is  the  greateft  and 
*'  mod  beautiful  of  all  the  Greek  cities  you 
"  have  often  been  told ;  and  you  have  been 

"  told 
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u  told  the  truth.  Its  ftrong  fituation  on  every 
"  fide,  by  land  and  fea,  is  lordly  to  view.  Its 
"  havens  are  enclofed  by  the  city  itfelf ;  by 
u  which  they  are  overlooked.  From  different 
•  entrances,  they  join  their  ft  reams  in  one 
"  common  outlet  That  part  of  Syracufe 
H  which  is  called  the  ifland,  in  confequence  of 
"  the  junction  of  the  waters,  is  feparated  by  a 
"  fmall  arm  of  the  fea  from  the  city;  to  which 
"  it  is  again  united  by  a  bridge. 

"  So  great  is  the  fize  of  Syracufe  that  it  is 
"  ufual  to  fay  it  confifts  of  four  cities.  One 
u  of  thefe  is  the  iiland  ;  which,  girded  by 
"  two  havens,  extends  itfelf  at  the  mouth  of 
"  each :  and  in  this  ifland  is  the  building 
"  which  was  the  citadel  of  Hiero,  and  which 
"  now  ferves  as  the  refidence  of  the  Roman 
cc  Praetors.  It  contains  feveral  temples :  of 
"  which  the  two  grandeft  are  the  temple  of 
"  Diana  and  the  temple  of  Minerva.  On 
"  the  extreme  fide  of  the  ifland  there  is  a 
M  fweet  fpring,  that  is  called  Arethufa  ;  of  an 
"  incredible  fize,  and  well  ftored  with  fifti. 
"  It  would  be  wholly  overflowed  by  the  fea, 
"  did  not  a  ftone  dam  guard  it  againft  the 
"  waves. 

Qjz  "  Ano- 
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"  Another  of  the  towns  of  Syracufe  is  called 
<c  Achradina  :  in  which  is  a  great  forum, 
"  beautiful  colonnades,  a  handfome  pryta- 
"  ncum* ,  a  fpacious  fenate  houfe,  and  a  no- 
"  ble  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  The 
u  remaining  part  of  this  town  confifts  of  a 
"  long  ftreet,  that  is  interfered  by  many 
u  others  ;  which  contain  the  houfes  of  the  ci- 
4<  tizens. 

"  The  third  town  is  called  Tyche  :  becaufe 
"  an  ancient  temple  of  Fortuna  was  here 
14  built.  It  had  a:i  extenfive  gymnafium,  and 
"  many  facred  buildings  ;  and  was  an  exceed*- 
"  ingly  populous  part  of  Syracufe. 

"  The  fourth  town,  which  was  built  the  laft, 
"  is  called  Neapolis ;  and,  in  the  higheft  part, 
"  contains  a  great  theatre,  two  excellent  tem- 

*  This  was  the  name  of  a  hall  in  Athens;  in  which  th« 
prefidents  of  the  Senate  aflembled,  on  particular  occa- 
fions.  Thefe  prefidents  confided  of  a  part  of  the  five 
hundred  fenators:  a  twelfth  part  of  whom,  each  month  in 
the  year,  enjoyed  this  privilege.  Public  feftivals  were  held 
in  the  Pryianewri;  and  it  was  here  that  thofe  who  had  de- 
fer ved  well  of  their  country  were  feafted,  and  even  their 
relations  after  their  death  :  as  may  be  feen  in  Potter's  Ar- 
chceologia.  The  Prytaneum  of  Syracufe  was  dedicated  to 
the  fame  purpofe. 

"  ples? 
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"  pies,  one  dedicated  to  Ceres,  the  other  to 
u  Libera,  and  the  large  grand  ftatue  of  Apollo, 
u  furnamed  Teminites 

As  Cicero  names  only  four  towns,  or  parts 
of  Syracufe,  and  as  other  writers,  Greek  and 
Roman,  ftate  their  number  at  five,  the  re- 
mark of  Cluverius  appears  indubitably  to  have 
been  jufl ;  when  he  tells  us  that  Epipolse,  as 
it  is  clearly  (hewn  in  LivyJ,  was  not  inha- 
bited by  citizens,  but  was  garrifoned  with  fol- 
diers,  in  war  time,  for  defence. 

In  the  beginning  of  his  fecond  Pythian 
ode,  which  is  infcribed  to  Hiero  the  Firft,  the 
brother  of  the  great  Gelo,  Pindar  mentions 
this  city  with  an  epithet  by  which  it  is  cha- 
racterized : 

Koa-at,  Ba8u7ro\£iJ.x 
TefAsvcg  'A^so^,  dvtyuv 

Aaijicoviai  r^otpoi*. 

*  Libera  was  a  name  of  Proferpine.  Fetus  eft  hczc  opinio 
— tnfulam  Sicilian!  totam  ejfe  Cereri  et  Proferpina  cofifecratom 
— Raptam  ejfe  Liberam^  quqtn  eamdem  Proferpinam  vocant, 
ex  Ennenfrum  nemore.    Cicero  in  Verrem. 

f  Liv.  xxv.  24. 

*  Oh  great  toivn,  Syracufe,  the,  fanctuary  of  warlike 
Ares  (Mars),  godlike  nurfe  of  men  and  horfes  that  deli", 
in  iron. 

0^3  A 
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Amico  eflimates  the  number  of  the  former 
inhabitants  of  Syracufe  at  a  million  ;  and  Rie- 
defel  at  twelve  hundred  thoufand  fouls.  I 
do  not  know  the  authorities  for  thefe  eftimates 
of  two  modern  writers ;  but  they  do  not  ap- 
pear to  me  exaggerated,  as  Diogenes  Laertius 
gives  eight  hundred  thoufand  people  for  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Agri- 
gentum.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten 
that,  on  an  average,  there  were  four  flaves  to 
one  free  man.  The  number  of  free  men,  in 
ancient  Syracufe,  might  furely  confift  of  three 
hundred  thoufand ;  and  a  city,  which  was 
four  common  German  miles  in  circumference, 
might  certainly  afford  room  for  a  million  of 
people  :  efpecially  as  four-fifths  of  the  number 
confifted  of  flaves,  who  were  thronged  toge- 
ther in  a  very  narrow  compafs. 

On  the  26th  of  June  in  the  forenoon,  we 
vifited  Savcrio  Landolina  Nava ;  a  knight  of 
Malta,  and  a  perfon  to  whom  ftrangers,  luck- 
ily for  themfelves,  are  ufually  recommended. 
He  poflfcfles  a  knowledge  of  the  prefent  coun^ 
try  and  of  antiquity,  is  an  acute  reader  of 
Greek,  and  a  pleafant  and  worthy  man.  A 
few  traits  fufficiently  proved  to  me  the  per<- 
lpicuity  with  which  he  interpreted  many  paf- 

fages 
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fagcs,  in  ancient  writers,  that  had  formerly 
been  thought  obfcnre. 

He  offered,  in  a  friendly  manner,  to  in- 
ftni&us  in  the  antiquities  of  the  city:  which, 
from  a  perform  who  to  accuracy  of  judgment 
adds  fo  much  knowledge,  was  to  us  highly 
acceptable.  During  our  refidence  of  fix  days, 
he,  with  true  hofpitality,  dedicated  his  whole 
time  to  us :  for  which  I  think  myfelf  the 
more  indebted  to  him  as  this  excellent  man  fo 
well  underftands  the  employment  of  his  hours. 

He  accompanied  us  to  the  cathedral ;  one 
fide  of  which  refts  on  twelve  or  thirteen  an- 
cient Doric  pillars,  which  it  is  fuppofed  be- 
longed to  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, that  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the 
pafiage  I  have  cited.  At  prefent,  only  one  half 
of  them  appear  :  the  other  half  having  been 
walled  in,  when  this  temple  was  changed  into 
a  church.  The  temple  muft  have  been  about 
as  large  as  that  in  Egefta, 

Facing  the  cathedral  are  the  ftatues  of  the 
apoftles,  Peter  and  Paul.  The  following  in* 
fcription  is  under  that  of  Peter  : 

Jpo/lo/orum  Principi,  Fundatari  fuo,  Ecckfia  Syracufana  p. 

"  The  congregation  of  Syracufe  erected 
0^4  this 
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this  ftatue  to  the  chief  of  the  Apoftles,  their 
founder." 

The  Syracufians  affirm  that  their  firft  bifhop 
was  lent  them  by  Peter. 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  much  dignity 
in  the  infcription  of  the  ftatue  of  St.  Paul: 
who,  in  his  journey  from  Jerufalem  to  Rome, 
was  overtaken  by  a  ftorm,  Ihipwrecked  at 
Malta,  and  remained  three  days  at  Syracufe  *, 

Apoflolo  Gentium^  Hofpiti  fuo,  Ecclefia  Syracufana  p. 

"  The  congregation  of  Syracufe  erecled  this 
ftatue  to  the  Apoftle  of  the  Gentiles,  their 
gueft." 

There  is  a  tradition,  and  a  probable  one, 
that  Archimedes  drew  a  meridian  line  in  this 
temple :  but  the  tale,  which  is  told  by  the  ig- 
norant, that  the  meridian  ray  of  light,  which 
paffed  through  the  opening  of  the  temple  of 
the  Olympian  Jupiter,  fell  in  this  temple  is 
very  abfurd.  One  meridian  ray  directed 
through  two  different  buildings !  Buildings 
that  were  one  of  them  in  the  ifland,  the  other 
in  the  city,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  haven  ! 
And,  in  addition,  a  very  elevated,  and  almoft 
perpendicular  meridian  ray  of  Sicily  ! 

*  A  els  xxviii.  12. 

We 
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We  faw  a  ftone  in  the  Seminary  that  has 
but  lately  been  found,  and  that  contains  an 
infcription  which  appears  to  denote  that  there 
either  was  a  temple,  in  Syracufe,  dedicated 
to  all  the  Gods,  that  is,  a  Pantheon,  or  that 
there  was  an  altar  thus  confecrated. 

BASIAEoS  ArEMoNoS 
IEPcNoS  IEPoKAEoS 
XTPAKoSIoI  0EoIS  IIA2I. 

cc  Under  the  reign  of  King  Hiero,  the  fon 
"  of  Hierocles,  the  Syracufians  confecrated  it 
"  to  all  the  Gods*"' 

There  is  a  library  in  the  Seminary,  which 
is  always  increafing:  but  it  is  the  only  one  in 
Syracufe.  The  Seminary  likewTife  contains  a 
collection  of  ancient  coins. 

When  we  entered  this  building,  the  heat 
was  not  extreme  :  but  when  we' returned,  in 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  we  felt  the  wind 
meeting  us  as  hot  as  if  it  came  from  an  oven: 
wre  being  then  in  the  open  air  and  unprotected 
by  made.     Some  of  us  wrere  immediately 

*  This  (hews  that  the  father  of  Hiero  the  Second  was 
called  Hierocles  :  as  was  Kiero's  grandfon  and  fucceffor  f. 

f  Hieronymus,  we  are  told,  was  the  name  of  Hiero's  grandfon  : 
and  the  infcription  proves  nothing  to  the  contrary.  T. 

feized 
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feized  with  a  pain  in  the  bread: ;  which  conti- 
nued as  long  as  this  wind  prevailed  :  that  is, 
about  three  hours.  Landolina  adviled  us, 
when  wre  came  home,  to  fhut  up  the  windows, 
leaving  only  fufficient  light  to  fee  to  read,  and 
to  fprinkle  the  apartments  with  water. 

By  thefe  means,  the  air  of  the  houfe  be- 
came fupportable.  Reaumur's  thermometer, 
in  a  narrow  but  very  cool  court,  afcended 
from  22°  to  310. 

In  the  following  fummer  of  1703,  the  heat 
in  England  rofe  to  310. 

Men  were  difcovered  lying  dead  on  the 

»utfd<  So  erne  it  is  that  the  fame  degree  of 
near,  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  is  by  no  means  fo 
dangerous  as  when  it  vifits  a  country  where, 
the  air  is  not  equally  pure.  Cicero  praifes  Sy- 
racufe  by  faying,  that,  there  is  no  day  in  the 
whole  year  fo  cloudy  as  for  the  fun  not  once 
to  appear. 

This  hot  wind  rages  with  fuch  excefs  only 
once  in  three  or  four  years  ;  and  feldom  then 
during  a  whole  day.  It  blows  from  the  weft, 
is  loaded  with  the  hot  vapours  of  Africa,  and 
is  therefore  fimilar  in  its  efFecls,  upon  this 
eaftern  coaft,  to  thofe  of  the  Scirocco,  upon 
the  country  round  Palermo,  We  durft  not 
6  igavc 
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leave  the  houfe  all  the  afternoon  ;  but  cooled 
ourfelves  with  ice,  and  ftrengthened  ourfelvcs 
with  generous  Syracufian  wine.  I  did  not 
feel  myfelf  fo  entirely  overcome  by  languor 
as  I  had  before  been  by  the  Scirocco  wind: 
but  the  Scirocco  did  not  give  me  the  fame 
pain  in  the  bread. 

The  cuftom  of  taking  ice,  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  is  confidered  as  an  indifpenfable  re- 
frefhment;  and  as  a  powerful  remedy, in  many 
difeafes.  The  phyficians  of  thefe  countries 
do  not  give  many  medicines ;  but  frequently 
prefcribe  a  fevere  regimen,  and  prevent  the 
baleful  effects  of  various  difeafes  by  fuffering 
the  fick,  for  feveral  days,,  to  take  nothing  but 
water  cooled  by  ice,  fweet  oranges,  and  iced 
fruits.  They  afcribe  much  efficacy,  and  I 
believe  truly,  to  the  external  and  internal  ufe 
of  water. 

Iced  milk,  fruits,  chocolate,  and  other  vi- 
ands, are  found  in  moft  of  the  towns.  They 
do  not,  as  with  us,  ufe  ice  as  a  cooler,  but 
fnow ;  which  is  not  only  more  eafily  pre- 
ferved,  than  ice,  but  it  is  fuppofed  by  them  to 
be  more  healthy.  That  fnow  is  more  eafily 
preferved  appears  evident ;  as,  in  warm  fum- 
mers,  our  ice  houfes  are  frequently  deficient: 

whereas 
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whereas  there  is  no  fcarcity  of  fnow  In  the 
hot  fummers  of  the  South.  It  is  preferved 
partly  in  natural  cliffs  of  the  rocks,  and  partly 
in  caverns  ;  which  they  dig  in  the  moun- 
tains toward  the  north.  In  thefe  the  fnow  is 
clofely  packed  together ;  and,  to  give  it  a  du- 
rable confiftency,  mixed*  with  ftraw,  fand, 
or,  in  volcanic  countries,  with  afhes. 

The  municipal  magiftrates  are  careful  to 
make  a  fufficient  provifion  of  fnow ;  and 
would  be  in  danger,  from  the:  anger  of  the 
people,  if  a  want  of  this  neceffary  fhould  be 
felt.  The  Government  of  Naples  takes  upon 
itfelf  to  provide  for  the  city ;  and  grants  a 
man  the  privilege,  by  contract,  of  furnifliing 
four  hundred  thoufand  inhabitants  with  fnow. 
It  is  preferved  in  the  cliffs  and  caverns  of  the 
mountain  San  Angelo :  between  Caftell-a- 
Mare  and  Sorento.  Snow  is  brought  every 
night  to  the  fhore  on  the  backs  of  affes  ;  and 
porters  are  then  loaded  with  it,  by  whom  the 
city  is  provided  for  the  following  day.  The 
Neapolitans  would  murmur  as  loudly,  were 
they  without  fnow  for  a  fingle  day,  as  our 
foldiers,  when  in  camp,  if  they  could  procure 

*  The  German  word  is  vertntfcht :  though  I  fufpect 
that  covered  \$  meant.  T. 

3  neither 
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neither  brandy  nor  tobacco.  The  contra&or 
is  fubjeded  to  a  fine  of  two  hundred  ducats, 
for  every  day  on  which  the  city  is  not  fuf- 
ficiently  fupplied  with  fnow. 

Landolina  has  led  me  to  remark  the  cuf- 
tomary  ufe  of  fnow  among  the  ancients. 

Athenseus,  in  his  third  book,  cites  many 
paflages  from  writers  who  fpeak  of  this  cuf- 
torn.    An  ancient  poet,  Alexis,  fays 

"  We  likewife  provide  fnow  for  our  beve- 

91 

rage. 

Another  poet,  Euthycles,  has  this  paffage : 

TIgCOTQV  jU£V  llOfV  El  %<WV  If'  UVIC6. 

"  He  firft  enquired  if  fnow  were  fold." 

Athenseus  cites  a  palfage  from  Chares, 
who  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  Alexander  the 
Great:  from  which  we  fee  that  Alexander 
caufed  fnow  to  be  preferved,  much  in  the 
fame  manner  that  it  now  is  in  Italy  and  Si- 
cily. At  the  fiege  of  an  Indian  town,  he  or- 
dered thirty  trenches  to  be  dug  near  each 
other,  filled  with  fnow,  and  covered  with  oak 
boughs  :  becaufe,  faid  Chares,  the  fnow  in  this 
manner  was  the  longer  preferved. 

A  poet, 
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A  poet,  named  Stratis,  thus  fpeaks : 

*Oivov  yxp  ttieiv  xk  ctv  ei; 

AzZmto  Bep/xov,  ah\a  tto'Kv  txvxvtio?, 

u  No  one  willingly  drinks  warm  wine :  but 
"  rather  fuch  as  has  been  cooled  in  fprings, 
*  and  mixed  with  fnow." 

Athenseus  likewife  quotes  an  epigram,  by 
Simonides,  the  chief  fubjecl:  of  which  is  fnow. 

T»v  pa  ttot*  'OuhufA'7roio  ttepi  w'htvpat;  SKOXV^SV 

'£1x0$  &7T0  QpyiXYii  opvu/xsvos  Bop £>JJ, 
'AvSpcov      ax^ocivuv  e^ans  (ppivag,  avrap  kxa(J«p§y! 

Ev  t<$  spot  'y'auTYig  x£ETC0  (aepo;.  ou  yap  fatKE 
Osp/AwBarapw  avtyi  pity  ttpottoctiv. 

M  Rapidly  rufhing  from  Thrace,  Boreas 
M  fcattered  this  fnow  on  the  fides  of  Olym- 
4t  pus.  Unmantled  men  pierced  he  with  cold 
"  pains :  but  how  mild  did  he  become,  when 
"  he  was  living  lodged  in  Pierian  earth  !  I 
"  therefore  cannot  think  it  feemly  to  offer 
u  warm  water  to  a  friend,  as  his  firft  beverage 
u  at  a  banquet." 

Cafaubon  fays,  yyv  limafrcSoLt :  dicmittir 
mortui  quando  funt  fepulti^  ac  terra  ceu  vejle 
ami&u 

The 
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The  people  of  that  time  preferved  fnow  in 
caverns,  as  at  prefent.  Simonides  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Xerxes. 

Landolina  took  me  in  the  evening  to  the 
houfe  of  a  lying-in  lady,  who  received  vifitors 
at  the  baptifm  of  her  child:  and  here  I  met 
the  whole  nobility  of  Syracufe ;  who,  for  a 
city  of  eighteen  thoufand  fouls  in  which  there 
is  no  court,  are  very  numerous.  The  anima- 
tion of  the  females  reminded  me  of  the  wo- 
men of  ancient  Syracufe  ;  of  whom  Theo- 
critus, in  one  of  his  Idyllions,  gives  us  fo  live- 
ly a  picture. 

The  young  lady  had  been  five  days  deli- 
vered, and  feemed  to  be  perfectly  in  health, 
and  only  to  keep  her  bed  out  of  decorum. 
She  was  very  cheerful.  No  one  would  have 
thought  that  her  mother  had  borne  fourteen 
living  children,  and  had  had  twelve  mifcar- 
riages.  If,  as  fome  people  maintain,  hot 
countries  are  not  favourable  to  population, 
and  if  the  women  too  foon  become  old,  Italy 
and  Sicily  at  leaft  are  exceptions,  to  the  rule ; 
for  here  the  female  flower  enjoys  a  durable 
fpring,  and  its  late  autumn  is  ftill  productive 
of  fruit. 

In  Syracufe,  as  in  Calabria,  we  meet  with 

many 
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many  fair-haired  and  frefh  coloured  women. 
In  the  weft  of  Sicily,  they  are  nearly  as 
brown  as  in  Apulia  :  and  the  difference  is  as 
finking  between  the  women  of  Taranto  and 
the  other  women  of  Apulia ;  for,  at  Taran- 
to, I  faw  feveral  that  might  have  been  taken 
for  German  or  Englifh  women. 

Mofl  of  the  women  that  I  have  met  with, 
in  both  kingdoms,  are  friendly  and  naive. 

I  have  read,  in  a  late  book  of  German  tra- 
vels, that  the  women  of  Sicily  only  give  milk 
with  one  bread ;  that  they  fuffer  the  milk  of 
the  other  to  dry  away  ;  and  that  they  imagine 
the  nutritive  powers  of  their  milk  are  thus  im- 
proved. 

Travellers  mould  be  very  certain  of  any 
fad,  by  which  the  manners  of  a  whole  nation 
"may  be  mifreprefented,  before  they  make  fuch 
affertions.  I  have  enquired  in  Meffina,  in 
Trapani,  and  in  Syracufe,  and  have  been 
allured  of  the  very  reverfe.  No  man  had  ever 
heard  of  any  iuch  cuftom. 

On  the  27th,  we  went  with  Landolina  on 
board  a  boat ;  and  ferried  over  the  great  ha- 
ven, which  is  five  Italian  miles,  or  a  ftiort 
German  mile,  in  circumference ;  and  which 
receives  the  river  Anapo  :  the  Anapus  of  the 

ancients, 
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ancients.  Some  writer  fays  that  Charles  the 
Fifth,  from  the  fear  of  pirates,  deftroyed  this 
haven  :  but  Charles  the  Fifth  was  not  fo  pu- 
fillanimous.  He  would  not  have  been  in- 
duced, by  any  fuch  fear,  to  have  deftroyed  the 
beft  haven  in  his  empire  ;  or  in  Europe.  So 
far  was  it  from  being  deftroyed  that,  in  the 
prefent  century,  after  the  war  of  the  fuccef- 
iion,  the  Engliih,  Spanifh,  and  French,  fleets 
all  anchored  there  at  the  fame  time  ;  and, 
during  the  war  between  the  Ruffians  and 
Turks,  which  was  concluded  but  two  years 
ago,  the  Ruffian  Emprefs  obtained  permiffion 
of  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  harbour  in 
this  haven,  with  a  fleet  that  was  to  fail  from 
Cronftadt.  The  unexpected  and  fuddea 
breach  of  peace,  that  happened  with  the  King 
of  Sweden,  was  the  caufe  that  this  fleet  re- 
mained in  the  Baltic. 

It  was  in  this  haven  that  the  fleet  of 
Athens,  fent  againft  Syracufe,  was  deftroyed. 
After  other  preceding  combats,  a  laft  and  deci- 
five  battle,  in  one  day,  funk  fixty  of  the  Athe- 
nian galleys.  We  faw  the  place  where  the 
army  of  the  Athenians  was  encamped  ;  and 
the  marfli,  the  pernicious  exhalations  of  which 
infected  it  with  the  plague. 

Vol.  IV.  R  Leaving 
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Leaving  the  great  haven,  wc  proceeded 
through  the  mouth  of  the  Anapo  up  the 
ft  ream.  You  know  how  cuftomary  it  was,  in 
the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to 
vaunt  of  their  rivers.  Theocritus  calls  this 
fjnyxv  poor  ;  the  great  flream  ;  and  it  has  in- 
deed the  reputation  of  being  the  only  naviga- 
ble river  in  Sicily.  But  it  is  navigable  for 
nothing  larger  than  a  boat ;  and  this  advan- 
tage it  mares  with  the  flream  that  flows  from 
the  fountain  Chine.  Its  mores  are  pleafant ; 
and  are  {haded  by  tall  reeds,  which  grow  to 
the  height  of  ten  ells,  poplars,  and  the  wild 
fig  tree  and  vine.  Many  nightingales  charm- 
ed us  with  their  fong. 

We  proceeded  up  the  Ciane,  K-t/atu,  which 
runs  into  the  Anapo,  till  we  came  to  its  very 
fource ;  where  it  foon  divides  itfelf  into  two 
branches,  which  have  poetically  been  called 
the  arms  of  Cyme  :  becaufe  the  Nymph  Cyane 
here  endeavoured  to  oppofe  the  rape  of  Pro- 
fcrpine  :  for  which  {he  was  changed  into  a 
fountain  by  the  angry  Pluto.  The  defcription 
of  this  ifcctamorphofis  by  Ovid  is  very  beau- 
tiful *. 

Dipdorus  relates  the  tradition  in  another 
*  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  v.  411. 

manner. 
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manner.  Pluto  conducted  the  ravifhed  Pro- 
ferpine  to  the  fields  of  Enna,  and  here  rent 
the  earth  ;  through  which  he  defcended,  with 
his  prize,  to  his  infernal  empire  :  and,  at  the 
place  of  his  defcent,  he  caufed  a  fpring  to 
rife  *. 

Hercules,  when  he  brought  the  cattle  of 
Geryon  from  Spain  to  Greece,  paffed  through 
Sicily ;  where  he  taught  the  Siculi  to  facririce 
to  Proferpine,  and  threw  the  moft  beautiful  of 
his  bulls  into  this  fountain  f . 

The  Syracufians  held  an  annual  feftival  ; 
on  which,  following  the  example  of  Hercules, 
they  threw  bulls  into  the  fountain.  Cyane, 
like  the  fields  of  Enna,  was  in  particular  con- 
fecrated  to  Proferpine  J. 

This  fpring  is  fo  very  large  that  fome  of 
the  ancients  have  called  it  a  lake.  It  is  clear, 
has  a  bed  of  rock,  the  ftone  of  which  is  blue, 
and  the  fim.  have  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  fuch 
as  I  never  faw  in  fifli  before,  with  the  poliiTi 
of  the  goldfim.  I  conjecture  that  this  was 
the  origin  of  the  name  Cyane :  for  Cyaneus^ 
in  Greek,  fignifies  a  dark  blue  colour. 

*  Diod.  1.  v.  vol.  i.  p.  333. 

f  Diod.  1.  iv  and  v. 

%  Diod.  1.  v.  vol.  i.  p.  333. 

R  2  Great 
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Great  quantities  of  the  papyrus,  which  h 
now  in  bloom,  grows  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ciane.  It  continues  to  produce  new  fprouts 
through  the  year ;  and  its  root  is  odoriferous. 
It  is  a  kind  of  Cyperus  ;  and  attains  the 
height  of  feven,  or  eight,  and  even  of  ten, 
ells.  Landolina  has  been  imitating  the  an- 
cients, who  produced  their  paper  from  this 
plant ;  from  which  likewife  paper  has  been 
made  under  his  fuperintendance.  It  is 
ftrong,  thin,  and  tolerably  white  ;  but  does 
not  fold  fo  eafily  as  ours,  which  in  every  re- 
fpect  is  much  preferable. 

It  mu ft  be  exceedingly  pleafant  to  fail  up  , 
the  Anapo  and  the  Ciane  in  winter :  but,  in 
fummer,  the  air  of  thefe  waters  is  very  inju- 
rious ;  and  mod  of  us  returned  with  the 
headache.  We  faw,  on  our  paflage,  on  the  left 
of  Anapo,  two  pillars  of  the  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus :  in  which  temple  flood  the 
ftatue  of  the  God,  with  the  golden  mantle ; 
of  which,  ridiculing  him  after  his  manner,  he 
was  dripped  by  the  elder  Dionyfius. 

"  The  golden  mantle  was  ill  contrived :  in 
"  fummer  it  was  too  hot ;  in  winter  too 
«  cold." 

In  the  fame  manner  he  robbed  iEfculapius 

of 
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of  his  beard  of  gold.  "  It  was  very  un- 
feemly,"  he  faid,  M  for  a  ion  to  be  bearded 
when  his  father,  Apollo,  had  not  a  hair  on  his 
chin." 

The  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  was  fur- 
rounded  by  a  little  town  ;  which  was  called, 
after  the  building,  Olympieum. 

There  are  ft  ill  {landing  two  ancient  Doric 
pillars,  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  in  a  houfe  at  Syracufe. 
This  temple  Is  affirmed  to  have  been  the 
largeft  in  Sicily  ::  but  the  pillars,  which  I  faw 
among  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  in  Girgenti,  appear  to  me  to  be 
much  larger.  I  believe  indeed  that  thefe  of 
Syracufe  may  be  of  higher  antiquity ;  and  of 
an  age  when  the  proportion  of  the  beautiful 
in  architecture  was  yet  undifcovered.  They 
ftand  fo  near  to  each  other  that  although, 
according  to  the  ancient  Doric  manner,  their 
tapering  upward  is  very  great,  yet  their  cha- 
piters touch  each  other  above. 

The  middle  part  of  thefe  pillars  are  in  a 
ftable :  below  which  they  are  covered  with 
rubbiih  :  fo  that  they  muft  nearly  touch  at  the 
bottom. 

Under  the  church  of  Saint  Philip  is  an  old 
R  3  well, 
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well,  to  which  you  defcend  by  a  hundred  and 
fifty-fix  fteps,  that  is  not  deficient  in  water, 
and  the  water  of  which  increafes  and  dimi- 
nifhes  with  the  age  of  the  moon.  A  Pagan 
temple  probably  ftood  here,  and  the  priefts 
drew  their  confecrated  water  out  of  this  well. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  ifland  the  citadel 
Hands  ;  and  an  old  caftle,  which  was  built  by 
the  Saracens  ;  not  far  from  which  is  the  poe^ 
tical  fpring  of  Arethufa  *, 

The  ancient  fable  was  that  an  Arcadian 
virgin,  named  Arethufa,  a  lover  of  the  chace, 
difdained  the  pafiion  of  the  hunter,  Alpheus : 
to  avoid  whom  (he  fled  over  to  the  ifland 
Ortygia  ;  where  fhe  was  metamorphofed  into 
a  fpring-,  and  her  afBi&ed  lover  into  a  river. 
Love  did  not  forfake  the  dream,  but  followed 
the  beloved  through  the  fea,  without  becom- 
ing fait  >  and  there  mingled  its  waves  with 
the  waters  of  the  virgin  fpring  f . 

Near  this  place,  the  bed  of  the. fea  actually 
affords  a  fweet  fpring  ;  which  no  doubt  was 
the  origin  of  the  fi&ion.  Tradition  farther 
fays  that  the  gods  prefented  Diana  with  the 
ifland  of  Ortygia ;  and  that  the  Nymphs 
caufed  the  beautiful  fpring  of  Arethufa  to  rife 

f  Ovid.  Met.  1.  v.  574.  f  Paufanias,  I.  v.  c.  7. 
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•up  for  her  recreation.  The  fim  of  this  fpring 
were  famous  for  their  fize,  and  quantity : 
nor  durft  men  attempt  to  catch  them,  except 
as  it  is  faid  in  the  time  of  war  ;  and  even  then 
chaftifement  from  the  Gods  was  the  confe- 
quence. 

Daphnis  invented  paftofal  poetry  in  Si- 
cily Theocritus,  the  greateft  of  pafto.ral 
poets,  was  a  native  of  Syracufe.  Mofchus, 
who  likewife  wrote  Idyllions,  was  born  here  ; 
and  Bion,  though  Smyrna  was  the  place  of 
his  birth,  refided  in  Sicily.  Virgil  therefore 
invokes  the  Nymph  Arethula,  as  the  Mufe  of 
paftoral  poetry.  Who  can  forget  the  beautiful 
verfes  with  which  he  begins  his  tenth 
Eclogue  ?  lamenting  the  unfortunate  paffion 
of  his  friend  Cornelius  Gallus,  the  poet,  and 
linging  the  cruelty  of  Lycoris. 

Extremum  hunc.  Are  thuja  ^  mihi  concede  labor  em* 
Pauca  mco  Gallo,fed  qua  legat  ipfa  Lycoris , 
Carmina  fuht  dicenda  :  neget  qais  carmina  Gallo  ? 
'Sic  twiy  cum  jliiEtus  Jubterlabere  Sicanos, 
J) oris  amara  fuam  non  inter  mifceat  undam, 

Virg.  Eel.  x.  1.  5. 

Thy  facred  fuccour,  Arethufa,  bring, 
To  crown  my  labour:  'tis  the  laft  1  fing. 


*  Diod.  1.  v.  voL  i.  p.  332. 
R4 
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Which  proud  Lycoris  may  with  pity  view  ; 
The  Mufe  is  mournful,  tho'  the  numbers  few, 
Refufe  me  not  a  verfe  to  grief  and  Gallus  due 
So  may  thy  filver  dreams,  beneath  the  tide, 
Unmix'd  with  briny  feas,  fecurely  glide. 

DRYDENi 

The  laft  gift  which  Virgil  requefts  of  Are- 
thufa  is  a  fong  for  his  friend.  The  Nymph 
now  affords  a  fpring  for  the  laundry  maids  of 
the  city ;  with  the  waters  of  which  the  bitter 
Doris,  Doris  amara^  the  Nymph  of  the  fea,  at 
the  time  that  I  vifited  the  former,  when  a 
ftrong  wind  blew,  mingled  her  ftreams.  Al- 
though it  is  {till  a  large  fpring,  it  is  now  only 
a  part  of  the  ancient  Arethufa  ;  which  has 
been  destroyed.  Neither  does  it  any  longer 
afford  filh.  However,  when  they  fink  for 
water  in  the  city,  the  concealed  Arethufa  every 
wThere  bubbles  up. 

On  the  29th,  we  paffed  through  what  was 
formerly  called  Achradina  to  the  part  of  the 
city  named  Tyche :  both  of  which  towns, 
a  part  only  of  the  great  Syracufe,  are  now 
either  arable  lands  or  covered  with  charming 
fruit  trees.  We  firft  infpe&ed  the  amphi- 
theatre, the  work  of  the  Romans  ;  the  whole 
circumference  of  which  may  evidently  be 

traced, 
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traced,  and  many  of  the  feats  are  ftill  in  ex- 
iftence,  with  the  places  of  entering  and  leav- 
ing the  building. 

A  monument  like  this,  erected  to  indulge 
the  fanguinary  temper  of  the  Romans,  was  by 
no  means  fo  interefting  to  me  as  the  ancient 
Greek  theatre ;  the  feats  of  which,  cut  in  the 
rock,  are  in  good  prefervation. 

Nothing  of  the  fcene,  or  ftage,  is  now  to 
be  feen  :  but  the  proper  and  beautiful  theatre 
itfelf  is  therefore  the  more  confpicuous.  On 
one  of  the  feats  the  following  words  are  cut: 
Bac-/A/£7<7as  $tA/<p^  •  the  Queen  Philiftis. 

This  queen  may  create  many  hiftorical  en- 
quiries. Some  affirm  (lie  was  the  wife  of 
Geio  ;  and  that,  through  her  mediation,  the 
hero  granted  peace  to  the  Carthaginians  :  in 
confequence  of  which  they  prefented  her  with 
a  crown  of  gold,  that  was  worth  a  hundred 
talents.  This  queen  caufed  money  to  be 
coined  :  which  was  called  after  her  Dema- 
retion  *. 

But  her  name  was  Demareta,  and  not  Phi- 
liftis ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  coins  of  the 
Queen  Philiftis  are  not  confined  to  a  fmglc 
period.    Her  reign  muft  have  been  long  ;  for, 

*  Died.  1.  xi.  vol.  i.  p.  424. 

on 
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on  fome  of  them,  fhe  is  reprefented  as  young  : 
on  others  as  old :  yet  both  difcover  the  fea- 
tures of  the  fame  countenance,  and  both  are 
infcribed  with  the  fame  name.  On  the  re- 
verfe  of  the  coin,  there  is  a  four-horfed  cha- 
riot. It  was  a  delicate  Greek  thought  to  re- 
prefent  her  on  the  coins,  while  young,  as 
drawn  by  fiery  fteeds,  full  fpeed  ;  and  to  give 
the  old  Philiftis  a  chariot  with  the  horfes  pac- 
ing flowly. 

Thofe  who,  to  fupport  a  hypothefis,  pre- 
tend that  Gelo,  to  teftify  his  love  for  his 
wife,  caufed  money  to  be  coined  at  feveral 
times  {tamped  with  her  name  and  image, 
forget  that  Gelo  himfelf  reigned  only  feven 
years. 

Some  are  perfuaded  that  the  infcription  on 
the  ftone  proves  the  theatre  to  have  been 
built  by  the  queen ;  and  they  further  con- 
clude that  it  muft  have  been  very  ancient : 
becaufe  that  we  know  of  no  queen,  of  this 
name,  who  governed  in  Syracufe  after  the 
time  of  Gelo.  That  Philiftis  muft  have  reigned 
before  Gelo  is  beyond  all  doubt :  but  it  is 
equally  indubitable  that  neither  {he  nor  Gelo 
built  the  theatre.  The  poet  iEfchylus  lived 
in  the  time  of  Gelo;  and  perfonaliy  fought 

a  gain  ft 
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againft  Xerxes,  at  the  battle  of  Salamin :  as 
he  has  fo  beautifully  fung,  in  one  of  his  re- 
maining tragedies.  As  a  poet,  he  was  later 
known  :  he  was  the  firft  who  gave  a  form  to 
tragedy.  He  was  the  friend  that  led  Mel- 
pomene from  the  car,  on  which  fhe  had  been 
wandering,  to  a  ft  age  of  wood,  of  a  moderate 
fize. 

 "  modicls  iftflravit  pulpit  a  tigftif* 

Hor.  Ars  Poet. 

My  conjedhire  is  that  this  noble  theatre  was 
built  during  the  fixty  years  that  elapfed,  be- 
tween the  expulfion  of  Thrafybulus  and  the 
fubjeftion  of  Syracufe  by  Dionyfius.  If  nor, 
either  by  Dionyfius  himfelf,  or  very  probably 
by  Hiero  the  Second. 

Near  the  theatre  is  the  end  of 'an  aque- 
duct, which  is  led  through  rocks  fourteen 
Italian  miles,  and  is  well  fupplied  with  good 
water. 

In  this  neighbourhood  there  are  many 
tombs,  cut  in  the  rock  ;  between  which  there 
is  a  ftreet,  or  road,  where  the  fteps  of  the 
horfes,  and  the  deep  ruts  of  wheels,  may  evi- 
dently be  traced.  It  was  here  that  Cicero 
difcovered  the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  among 
brambles ;  which  was  neglected  by  and  un- 
known 
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known  to  the  people  of  Syracufe.  A  fphere 
and  a  cylinder,  ftanding  on  a  fmall  pillar,  de- 
noted the  place  where  the  great  man  flept : 
while  it  preferred  the  remembrance  of  his 
difcoveries  of  the  relation  between  the  cylin- 
der and  the  fphere. 

The  remark  of  Rollin  is  acute,  and  cli arm- 
ing ;  where  he  fays  that  this  decoration,  of 
the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  was  entirely  in  the 
fpirit  of  that  great  man :  who  placed  more 
value  on  a  mathematical  demonftration  than 
on  thofe  dreadful  engines  by  which  he  had 
repulfed  the  Roman  army  *. 

The  pretended  Ear  of  Dionyfius  is  one  of 
the  latomi&i  or  ftone  quarries  ;  of  which  there 
are  more  in  Syracufe.  You  have  heard  of, 
and  will  be  inclined  with  me  to  laugh  at,  the 
tradition  of  Dionyfius  having  given  this  pri- 
fon  the  form  of  an  ear;  and  of  his  having 
conftructed  it  with  fo  much  acouftic  art  that 
he,  unfeen,  could  hear  the  wailings  and  groans 
of  the  prifoners,  or  liften  to  their  converfa- 
rions.  That  this  place  was  at  fir  ft  no  other 
than  a  ftone  quarry,  like  the  other  latomla  of 
Syracufe,  and  that  it  was  afterward  ufed  as  a 
prifon,  is  beyond  all  doubt.    Holes  may  be 

*  RoHw,  Hlfolre  Anc,  liyre  xx.  art.  iii.  fe£t.  i. 

feen 
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feen  in  the  hewn  ftones  ;  through  which  pro- 
bably rings  were  riveted,  to  which  the  fetters 
of  the  prifoners  were  attached.  The  imagi- 
nation may  eafily  give  the  form  of  the  bend 
of  the  ear,  the  end  of  which  was  directed 
upward,  to  the  entrance  of  this  place.  This 
might  be  the  origin  of  the  name  ;  and  after- 
ward of  the  falfe  interpretation. 

The  wrork  is  wonderful,  and  has  different 
divifions ;  fome  of  wrhich  are  overarched, 
others  are  fallen  in,  and  maffes  of  rock,  which 
ferved  as  pillars,  now  rife  in  the  open  air. 
The  firit.  divifion  is  thus  overarched  by  rocks  ; 
and  here  there  is  a  loud  echo.  We  fired  a 
gun,  the  report  of  which  continued  flowly  to 
thunder  round.  Here  there  is  a  water  refer- 
voir,  the  arching  of  which  is  fupported  by 
pillars.  Among  the  ruins,  there  is  a  decayed 
flaircafe,  which  Landolina  difcovered;  who 
fuppofes  it  to  be  that  down  which  Dionyfms, 
according  to  I  know  not  what  author,,  caufed 
thofe  principal  perfons  to  be  taken  whofe  arreft 
he  wiihed  to  conceal. 

Some  years  ago,  a  bath  was  found  in  the 
city,  to  which  there  is  a  defcent  of  forty-five 
fteps ;  and,  on  the  level  of  this  there  is  a 
round  well,  the  water  of  which  is  beneficial ; 
3  $ 
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if  ufed  as  a  bath,  by  the  difeafed.  This  bath 
is  entirely  hewn  in  the  rock  ;  and  there  is  a 
particular  aperture,  by  which  the  water  that 
had  been  ufed  might  be  drawn  off. 

On  the  30th,  we  went  on  board  7aJ])ero?ia?'e^ 
and  vifited  the  little  haven;  which  wras  called, 
by  the  ancients,  Lacclus ;  where  we  yet 
could  find  traces  of  the  dock  yard,  which  the 
elder  Dionyfius  built  *,  and  which  he  enclofed 
by  the  walls  of  his  citadel. 

Leaving  the  fperonare^  we  went  up  into 
Achradina,  and  entered  a  Francifcan  monaf- 
tery ;  where  we  were  fliewn  a  beautiful  re- 
cumbent ftatue  of  St:  Lucia,  the  work  of  Va- 
nini.  The  Saint  is  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  and 
her  death  refembles  deep.  In  one  of  her 
hands  a  crucifix  lies,  as  if  Hie  h^d  beitowed 
upon  it  her  laft  grafp  ;  and  in  the  other,  a 
palm  branch,  which  (he  gained  by  fuffering 
martyrdom.  She  is  honoured  at  Syracufe  as 
the  patron  Saint. 

In  this  monaftery  there  was  a  dog  that, 
fome  years  ago,  performed  an  a<uon  which  I 
cannot  pafs  over  in  filence  ;  becaufe  it  denotes 
plan,  dignity,  and  courage.  The  country 
was  ravaged  by  a  wolf,  to  the  attacking  of 

*  Diod.  1.  xiii. 

which 
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which  the  dog  found  himfelf  unequal.  The 
dog  continued  for  fome  days  to  make  a  pro- 
vifion  of  meat,  and  bones ;  which  he  con- 
cealed, and  then  took  other  dogs  to  the  place, 
gave  them  a  feaft,  led  them  to  the  chace,  and 
in  company  with  them  deftroyed  the  wolf. 

Near  the  Francifcan  monaftery  ftands  that 
of  the  Capuchins ;  in  whofe  garden  is  the 
great  ftone  quarry,  which  properly  confifts  of 
two  latomia.  This  greatly  exceeds  in  extent, 
that  which  is  called  the  Ear  of  Dionyfius ; 
and  no  doubt  is  the  quarry  to  which  the 
Athenian  prifoners  were  condemned,  and  in. 
which  they  were  ib  ill  treated  *. 

There  are  various  ftone  quarries  in  Syra- 
cuse; I  am  told,  as  many  as  nine;  but  this  is 
the  largeft,  and  the  one  that  is  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in  an  oration  againft  Verres,  where  he 
celebrates  its  grandeur  f.  The  art,  the  am- 
plitude, 

*  Time.  lib.  vii.  p.  504.  Diod.  lib,  xiii.  vol.  i,  p.  567. 

f  Opus  eft  ingens  magnificum  regum  ac  tyrannsrum.  Totum 
eft  ex  faxo  in  m  'irandam  altituainem  deprejfo  et  multorum  cperis 
penitus  excifo.  Nihil  tarn  claufum  ad  exit  us,  nihil  tarn  feptum 
uudique,  nihil  ta?n  tutum  ad  cujhdias  nec  fieri  nee  cogitari 
potejl.  Career  ille  eft  a  erudelijjiino  tyranno  Dionyfto  faclus. 
M  This  work  of  kings  and  tyrants  is  vaft  and  magnificent. 
"  It  is  entirely  cut  in  the  rock  to  a  prodigious  depth  by  the 

"  labour 
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plitude,  and  the  boldnefs,  of  the  undertaking 
are  aftonifhing.  The  rocks  are  hewn  to  an 
incredible  depth ;  and  are  in  parts  arched 
over,  and  in  parts  the  arches  have  fallen  in : 
and  the  combination  of  the  arched  and  un- 
arched  vaults,  the  pillars,  the  projecting 
maffes,  and  the  caverns,  with  their  perfpective 
openings,  form  a  whole  which  is  unique  in 
its  kind. 

In  thefe  depths,  the  Capuchins  have  a  large 
pleafant  garden  ;  the  towering  fruit  trees  of 
which,  fheltered  from  the  wind,  delight  the 
eye,  by  their  extraordinary  and  luxuriant  pro- 
duclivenefs,  at  the  moment  that,  terrified  by 
the  bold  rocks  and  gloomy  caverns,  it  is  in 
need  of  this  relief.  Some  of  thefe  trees  rife 
out  of  the  rock,  where  they  firft  take  root  in 
fmall  cavities ;  which  cavities  are  widened  by 
the  flow  but  unremitting  growth  of  the  root, 
that  continues  to   extend,  in  length  and 

"  labour  cf  multitudes.  Nothing  more  fecure  in  its 
tJ  doors'  and  pafTages,  nothing  betcer  enclofed,  nothing  in 
"  every  refpect  more  guarded  can  be  effected  or  conceived. 
"  '.This  dungeon  was  the  work  of  the  tyrant  Dionyfius." 

Cicero  does  not  mean  to  fay  that  Dionyfius  conftrucled 
thefe  laiomia;  but  that  he  employed  them  as  the  moft 
ftrong  and  fecure  prifons.  He  fays,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  were  the  work  of  many  kings,  and  tyrants. 

breadth, 
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breadth,  till  a  confiderable  cleft  is  at  laft  pro- 
duced. The  thick  ftemmed  olive  tree  winds 
its  rugged  knotty  roots,  wherever  the  rocky 
cavities  conduct  their  growth,  or  the  foftnefs 
of  the  ftone  yields  to  their  different  ramifica- 
tions ;  and,  after  it  has  conquered  all  its  diffi- 
culties, it  rears  its  leafy  branches  as  if  proud 
of  its  victory,  and  its  power.  From  the 
upward  rim  of  the  rock,  the  ivy,  and  the  wild 
vine,  hang  ;  and  extend  downward  to  where 
the  cool  air  fports  with  their  fufpended  (hoots. 
The  garden  grape  clings  to  the  terrific  maffes 
of  rock,  where  the  fig  and  the  pomegranate 
tree  are  aiding  to  fupport  its  fcions. 

The  Capuchins  cultivate  for  their  own  ufe 
a  yellow  tobacco  plant,  which  produces  a  well 
fcented  fnuff. 

The  monaftery  is  poor ;  and  is  maintained 
by  prefents  in  money  to  the  monks,  in  return 
for  the  excellent  fruit  of  their  garden. 

Some  ancient  tombs  are  found  in  thefe 
quarries. 

The .  catacombs  are  in  what  was  formerly- 
called  Achradina ;  where  there  is  the  moft  an- 
cient church  of  Syracufe,  in  which  the  firft 
biihop,  Marcianus,  who  is  find  to  have  beer* 
fent  by  the  apoftle  Peter,  is  buried. 

Vol.  IV.  S  On 
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On  one  of  the  fteps  of  this  church  is  the  fol- 
lowing Latin  infcription:  which  is  probably 
Pagan. 

MEMORU  DOMINICI  MACEDONIS. 

Lege  et  recede.  Amici,  nolite  trijlari,  quia  omnes 
mor  tales  fumus . 

"  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  DOMINICUS  MACEDO. 

€t  Read  and  retire.     Friends,  ajflicl  not  yourselves,, 
fir  ire  all  are  mortal*  " 

Melancholy  confolation  ! 

The  catacombs,  lb  me  only  of  which  I  have 
feen,  extended  under  the  greateft  part  of  the 
ancient  city  :  yet  I  doubt  whether  their  extent 
is  greater  than  thole  of  Naples  ;  at  leaft  they 
are  not  lb  deep,  though  they  exceed  them  in 
melancholy  magnificence.  They  form  a  true 
labyrinth  ;  where  a  man  may  wander  by  the 
light  of  torches  from  tomb  to  tomb,  and, 
were  he  not  attended  by  a  pra£lifed  guide, 
there  he  might  for  ever  wander.  Broad  paf- 
fages  continually  lead  to  round  arched  cham- 
bers of  the  dead,  which  have  outlets  on  four 
fides  that  again  ferve  as  paflages  to  limilar 

*  As,  in  the  corrupt  Latin  of  thefe  ages  quia  was  of- 
ten ufed  inftead  of  quod,  we  may  read,  u  that  we  all  are 
mortal." 

I  chambers. 
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chambers.  On  the  fides  of  the  paffage  there 
is  tomb  behind  tomb,  fometimes  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty ;  like  the  compartments  of  a 
bureau,  one  behind  another.  The  laft  com- 
partment therefore  was  always  the  firft  filled 
with  dead  bodies  ;  to  depofit  which  the  bear- 
ers muft  continually  afcend  over  the  other 
divifions. 

We  met  with  Greek  and  Latin  infcrip- 
tions ;  and  there  are  fome,  which  I  did  not 
happen  to  find,  that  are  of  Chriftian  times. 
The  red  incruftation,  or  mortar,  of  which  the 
ancients  were  fo  fond,  is  ftill  vifible  on  ma- 
ny ;  and  which,  if  you  clean  it,  recovers  its 
ancient  polifh.  This  probably  was  likewife 
ufed  in  Judea ;  and  Chrift  might  allude  to  it, 
when  he  compares  the  hypocrify  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharifees  to  painted  *  fepulchres. 
That  thefe  rocks  were  dug  before  there  was 
any  thought  of  employing  them  as  fepulchres, 
traces  of  an  aqueduct  and  fome  wells  feem  to 
denote. 

We  proceeded  through  Achradina  to 
Tyche,  then  to  Neapolis,  and  from  that  to 
Epipolse ;  the  weft  part  of  the  ancient  city. 


*  Matt,  xxiii.  27.  Our  tranflation  reads  nvhited.  T. 

S  a  Here 
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Here  there  are  two  ftone  quarries,  one  of 
which  Cluverius  fuppofed  to  be  that  in  which 
the  Athenian  prifoners  were  kept:  but  it  is 
not  fufficiently  fpacious. 

The  walls  of  Epipolae  are  in  part  well  pre- 
ferved,  are  of  an  aftonifhing  height  and 
breadth,  and  are  built  of  large  freeftone. 
Although  they  were  30  ftadia,  or  a  geogra- 
phical mile,  in  length,  they  were  completed, 
by  Dionyfius  the  elder,  in  twenty  days;  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians. Sixty  thoufand  free  men  were  em- 
ployed on  the  work,  befide  the  ftone  hewers, 
and  fix  thoufand  oxen;  and  Dionyfius  encou- 
raged them  by  rewards,  and  by  example  *; 

From  this,  wall,  we  overlooked  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  ancient  city,  the  two  ha- 
vens of  the  ifland,  the  third  on  the  north, 
which  was  called  the  Trogilian,  from  the  vil- 
lage Trogilus,  the  peninlula  Tapfus,  the 
country  to  Mount  iEtna,  and  the  two  marfhes 
Lyfimelia  and  Syraca :  from  which  laft  the 
eity  derived  its  name. 

The  height  of  Epipolae,  from  this  its  ex- 
tenfive  profpedt,  is  now  called  Belvedere. 

#  Diod.  lib.  xiv.  p.  614. 

Lando- 
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Landolina  is  of  opinion  that  the  fortified 
height,  which  Cluverius  fuppofed  to  be  Lab- 
dalon, was  the  hill  Euryelus ;  and  his  reafons 
appear  to  me  to  be  convincing :  for  Labdalon 
was  built,  by  the  Athenians,  during  the  fiege, 
that  they  might  have  a  ftrong  place  in  which 
to  depofit  their  money  and  effe&s  * ;  for 
which  this  hill  was  very  proper.  But  the  hill 
of  Euryelus  fhould  feem  to  be  much  larger : 
for  Marcellus,  before  he  had  poffeffed  himfelf 
of  it,  was  fearful  of  a  fally  from  the  garri- 
fon.  It  is  alfo  probable  that  the  Athenians 
would  choofe  to  conftrucT:  their  ftrong  holds 
at  fome  diftance,  rather  than  immediately 
under  the  walls.  Add  to  which,  there  ftill 
exifts  a  fubterranean  pafiage,  that  extends 
from  this  broad  hill  under  the  walls  :  and 
laftly  that  Labdalon  is  not  mentioned  by  Li- 
vy  i  and  that  probably,  when  the  Athenian 
war  was  ended,,  the  Athenian  work  was  de- 
ftroyed. 

It  was  on  this  fide  that  Marcellus  entered 
the  city. 

I  have  more  than  once  reminded  you  that 
the  prefent  Syracufe  confifts  only  of  a  fmall 


*  Thuc.  lib.  vi.  Liv.  xxv,  26. 

S  %  part 
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part  of  the  ancient ;  and  that  it  is  built  on 
the  little  ifland  which  was  called  Ortygia. 

Diodorus,  himfelf  a  Sicilian,  agrees  with 
his  countrymen  in  maintaining  that  Diana 
was  born  in  this  ifland.  Other  Greeks  affirm 
that  her  birth  place  was  the  ifland  of  Rhenasa  ; 
which,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Strabo, 
was  formerly  called  Ortygia*".  This  ifland 
lies  fo  near  to  the  ifland  of  Delos  that  Poly- 
crates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  united  them  both 
by  a  chain  f .  Homer,  in  his  hymn  to 
Apollo,  fpeaks  of  this  eaftern  Ortygia,  near 
Delos,  when  he  fays 

Xaige  (Axxaig  co  Avjtoj,  ekei  teke;  ayhcccz  7EKva.y 

Hail,  mother  of  the  famous  children  !  Hail, 
Latona!  Phoebus  thine ;  and  Artemis, 
Delighting  in  the  bow.    Delos  received 
Thy  foil :  thy  daughter  in  Ortygia  born. 

Yet  Homer  appears,  in  the  fifth  book  of 
the  Odyfley,  to  fpeak  of  the  Syracufian  Orty- 
gia, when  he  makes  Calypfo  fay  that  the 
Gods  had  envied  the  love  of  Eos,  or  Aurora, 
to  Orion ;    and  that,  at   laft,  Artemis  had 

*  Strab.  lib.  x.        +  Thuc.  lib.  iii.  cap.  104. 

flain 
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llain  him  in  Ortygia.  And,  in  the  fifteenth 
book  of  the  OdylTey,  Eum^us  tells  Ulyfles 
that  there  is  an  ifland  called  Syria,  beyond 
the  ifland  of  Ortygia,  from  which  the  fun's 
diurnal  motion  is  feen.  Muft  not  this  ifland 
of  Syria  be  a  part  of  Sicily  ?  Can  we  not 
trace  its  name  in  the  word  Syracufe  ?  The 
fun  there  turned  round  becaufe  the  ancients, 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  believed  that  thofe 
who  mould  have  pafled  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules would  have  pafled  beyond  the  courfe 
of  the  fun.  Eumaeus  like  wife  fays  that 
Phoenician  fhips  came  there  ;  and  the  Phoe- 
nicians were  early  traders  to  Sicily  *. 

The  ifland,  or  the  prefent  Syracufe,  is  con- 
nected with  the  continent  by  a  dam  ;  which 
is  cut  through  by  four  canals  :  fo  that  four 
bridges  are  to  be  pafled.  If  I  do  not  miftake, 
the  repairing  of  the  dam,  the  cutting  of  the 

*  Since  I  wrote  this,  I  met  with  the  following  remark, 
in  Vofs's  Odyfiey,  1781.  "  Syria,  probably  the  cape  on 
"  which  Syracufe  Hands;  which  formerly  either  was  an 
"  ifland  or  a  peninfula,  or  was  fo  fuppofed  to  be  by  Ho- 
M  mer,  who  had  but  a  flight  knowledge  of  thefe  countries. 
"  The  ifland  of  Qrcygia  was  famous  among  the  Greeks, 
"  for  being  the  birth  place  of  Artemis.  Perhaps  the  Phoe- 
"  nicians  had  a  fun-dial  here  ;  which  Ihewed  the  folftices 
"  and  the  equinoxes. " 

S  4  canals. 
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canals,  and  the  building  of  the  bridges,  were 
the  work  of  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth. 

I  will  not  conclude  my  letter  without  men- 
tioning an  ancient  cuftom,  which  has  been 
continued  in  Syracufe  for  2200  years. 

After  the  victory  over  the  Athenians,  a 
tree  was  hung  round  with  arms,  by  way  of 
trophy  :  Tgoirttiw*  This  was  annually  re- 
peated, in  memory  of  the  great  event  ;  and 
defcended  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
folemn  proceffion  has  ceafed  :  but  a  tree  is 
erected  on  the  firft  of  May  before  the  Senate- 
houfc,  and  during  the  whole  month  no  man 
is  allowed  to  arreft  a  debtor.  A  few  years 
ago,  thofe  citizens  who  were  at  that  time  under 
arreft  were  fet  free;  that  they  might  partake 
of  the  public  joy,  and  endeavour  to  fatisfy 
their  creditors.  A  cuftom  fo  humane  as  this 
ought  not  to  be  abolifhed. 


ADDITION  TO  LETTER  XCII. 

ON  the  27th  of  January,  1794,  I  received 
a  letter  from  my  friend  Landolina,  the  knight 
£>f  Malta,  fent  me  from  Syracufe,  containing 
the  following  defcrinticn  of  a  phenomenon 

4  Pi 
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of  the  fpring  of  Arethufa  ;  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  interefting  to  my  readers. 

//  giortto  17  del  correnie  liiglio,  V acque  dell* 
Aretufa,  alle  ore  fei  della  fera,  incommincio  a 
fcorrere,  torbida  in  iuttc  le  diverfe  forgenti  eke 
fcorrono  dentro  il  gran  po?~to ;  ed  anche  la  for- 
genie  cbe  e  in  mezzo  del  mare  fgorgava  torbida 
da  I  let  to  del  mane.  II  colore  cbe  dava  era 
rcfficcio  efcuro  ;  ma  dentro  il  bicchiere fembrava 
acqua  torbida,  e  lafciava  nel  fedimento  una 
polvere  fottiliffima  cenericcia. 

II  fapore  deW  acqua,  cbe  prima  era  falmajlro^ 
divenne  do  Ice  perfettamente.  Not  at  cbe  per 
tutta  la  citta  le  acque  forgive  cbefono  incavate 
nella  pietra,  e  cbe  fervono  di  pozzi  alle  cafe  delli 
fingoli,  non  erano  alt  crate  nel  colore,  e  nel  fapore 
erano  piu  raddolcite  di  prima.  Durb  tre  giorni 
quefla  torbidezza,  cbe  man  cava  di  giorno  in 
giorno,  e  lafciava  fra  le  pietre  per  le  quali  for- 
reva,  un  fedimento  ceneriecio. 

II giorno  2  1  al  tramontar  del  fole.feccb  total- 
mcnt e  la  fonte  di  Arctuf,  con  tutte  le  altre  acque 
cbe  for  ro  no  vicino  alia  medcfima  dalle  diverfe 
forgenti  cbe  rnettono  la  loro  foce  nel  gran  porioy 
fji  ricluffe  totalmenic  fecco  il  let  to  delle  he  que, 
tantocbe  vi  concorfe  molt  a  genie,  e  a  piedi  afciutti 
entrarono  dentro  la  grotta  per  dove  fotteranca- 

rnenti 
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viente  fcorrc  I \icnua.    La  rltrovarono  incavata 
dalP  artc^  e  che  era  diflante  dell  luogho  dove 
ft  vede  a  clelo  aperto  circa  quarania  pahni, 

Nel fine  di  quejla  grotta  era  una  fejfura  nella 
pietra^per  la  quale fgorgava  Pacqua.  Per  tutta 
la  /unghezza  dell  a  grotta  furono  prefe  moltijfime 
'j  vguUle,  che  rejlarono  nel  letto.  Dopo  fette 
mtnuti  i  itorno  Uacqua,  a  poco  a  poco^  e  la  mat- 
tina  del  giorno  22  era  abondante  come  prima. 
Ma  e  re/la  fa  an  cor  a  do  Ice. 

"  On  the  17th  of  the  prefent  July  (1793) 
M  the  water  of  the  ipring  Arethufa,  at  6 
"  o'clock  in  the  evening,  began  to  run  in  a 
ct  turbid  manner  from  all  the  different  fources 
"  which  empty  themfelves  into  the  great  ha- 
"  ven."  (We  muft  remember  that  thefe  affo- 
ciate  fprings  are  the  confequences  of  the  de- 
cay of  the  now  much  lefs  Arethufa,  with 
which  they  have  a  fubterranean  communi- 
cation). "  The  ipring  Hkewife  that  is  in  the 
"  fea  rofe  turbid  from  its  bed."  (Meaning 
the  ancient  Alpheus.)  "  The  colour  of  the 
"  water  was  a  dark  red ;  and,  being  put  into 
"  a  glafs,  it  appeared  foul,  and  left  a  fediment 
"  of  exceedingly  fine  afhes. 

"  The  tafte  of  the  water,  which  before  was 
41  birackifh,  then  became  perfectly  frefh.  It 

".was 
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"  was  remarked,  through  the  whole  city,  that 
"  the  water,  which  rofe  in  the  ftone  wells  and 
"  which  was  ufed  in  the  houfes  of  the  citizens, 
"  was  not  altered  in  its  colour  ;  though  in  its 
"  tafte  it  was  more  frefh,  or  foft,  than  ufual. 
"  This  turbid  ftate  of  the  fprings  continued 
"  for  three  days  ;  but  gradually  declined,  and 
"  left  a  fediment  of  allies  between  the  ftones 
"  over  which  it  ran. 

"  On  the  2 1  ft  at  funfet,  the  fpring  of  Are- 
"  thufa,  with  all  the  other  waters  that  rife  in 
"  its  vicinity,  and  that  empty  themfelves  into 
"  the  great  haven,  became  totally  dry :  fo  that 
c<  the  ground  was  entirely  free  from  water : 
"  infomuch  that  many  people  ran  and  exa- 
14  mined  the  infide  of  the  fubterranean  grotto, 
"  from  which  the  water  ilfued,  without  wet- 
"  ting  their  feet.  This  grotto  they  found  had 
"  been  dug  by  art ;  and  the  diftance  between 
"  the  farther  end  of  the  grotto  and  the  place 
"  where  they  could  fee  the  fky  was  about 
"  forty  palms. 

"  At  this  farther  end,  there  was  a  fifTure  in 
"  the  rock,  through  which  the  water  rofe. 
"  Through  the  whole  extent  of  the  grotto,  its 
"  bed  was  covered  with  innumerable  eels. 
"  After  a  ceiTation  of  feven  minutes,  the  water 

"  began 
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u  began  to  return  by  degrees ;  and,  on  th« 
"  morning  of  the  2 2d,  it  was  as  abundant  as 
w  before :  but  it  (till  continues  to  be  frefh." 

Landolina  likewife  remarks  that  fimilar 
phenomena,  no  doubt,  have  given  rife  as  well 
to  the  fuppofition  of  the  credulous  ancients, 
that  the  water  of  Arethufa  was  changed  into 
blood,  as  to  that  of  the  philofophers,  who  have 
ferioufly  maintained  that  the  colour  of  the  wa- 
ter was  made  red  by  the  blood  of  the  animals 
facrificed  at  Olympia.  Such  commentators, 
to  their  penetrative  acumen,  add  the  credulity 
of  fuppofing  a  fubterranean  communication 
between  the  river  of  Peloponnefus  and  the 
Sicilian  fpring. 

Landolina  farther  adds,  in  his  letter,  In 
quejfo  fecolo^pero  in  tut  jbandita  la  fiipe7jli%ione^ 
ft  ricerca  nclla  natura  Vorigine  di  tali  fenome  fit  ^ 
mi  convienc  ridurne  la  cagione  alle  vidcaniche 
materie;  chc  ferment ando  aprono  voragini, 
chiudono  meati,  ricmp'ifcono  caverne,  e  fanno 
cambiare  il  corfo  delle  acque  dentro  le  vifcere 
dclla  terra.  "  In  this  age,  while  we  banifh 
"  fuperftition  and  enquire  into  nature  for  the 
w  origin  of  fuch  phenomena,  it  appears  rea- 
^  fonable  to  me  to  attribute  them  to  volcanic 
^  materials  j   that  fermenting  open  gulphs, 

"  clod 
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"  clofe  up  apertures,  fill  caverns,  and  change 
u  the  courfe  of  the  waters  within  the  bowels 
"  of  the  earth.'' 


LETTER  XCIII. 

Catania,  5th  July  1792. 

On  the  2d  of  July  at  mid-day,  we 
went  on  board  a  veffel  at  Syracufe ;  hoping, 
by  the  aid  of  a  favourable  wind,  to  reach  Cata- 
nia in  four  hours  :  but  the  wTind  fell,  and  be- 
came variable ;  and  we  did  not  arrive  at  this 
place  till  half  after  eleven  at  night.  During 
our  paflage,  we  faw  ./Etna  right  before  us  ; 
and  when  it  was  dark  the  red  fireara  of  lava 
became  vifible. 

Catania,  which  in  ancient  times  was  called 
Catana,  was  one  of  the  firft  of  the  old  Greek 
colonies.  It  wras  founded  by  the  fame  peo- 
ple from  Chalcis  who,  but  a  fhort  time  before, 
in  the  firft  year  of  the  13th  Olympiad,  726 
years  before  Chrift,  had  made  a  fettlement  at 
Leontium.  A  part  of  them  effected  a  fettle- 
ment 
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ment  here,  under  their  chofen  leader  Euar- 
chus  *. 

Charonda?,  the  famous  lawgiver  and  a 
feholar  of  Pythagoras,  was  a  native  of  Catana. 
The  uriiverfity  of  Catania  may  juftly  boaft  of 
being  one  of  the  mod  ancient  feats  of  the 
fciences  f. 

Two  hundred  and  forty-nine  years  after  the 
founding  of  this  place,  Hiero  the  Firft,the  bro- 
ther of  Gelo,  tranfported  the  inhabitants  of 
Naxos  and  Catana  to  Leontium  ;  and  peopled 
the  two  empty  towns  partly  with  Pelopon- 
neiians,  and  partly  with  Syracufians.  To 
Catana,  which  received  ten  thoufand  new  in- 

*  Time.  lib.  vi.  cap.  iii.  p.  379. 

f  See  Wefieling's  remarks  on  Diodorus  :  vol.  i.  p. 
485  :  where  he  proves  that  Charondas  was  not  only  the 
lav  giver  of  Thuria  but  of  his  native  place,  Catana,  and 
of  the  other  towns  of  Italy,  and  Sicily,  that  received  colo- 
nies from  Chalcis.  Thefe  were  in  Italy  Rhegium,  in  Sicily 
Zancle,  Naxus,  Leontium,  Catana,  Eubcca,  Mylx,Himera, 
and  Callipolis.  Ariftotle  fays  of  Charondas  that,  except 
his  laws  againfl  falfe  witnefles,  nothing  was  properly  his 
own  ;  but  that  no  lawgiver  of  his  ( Ariftotle's)  age  could 
be  compared  to  him  in  precifion,  and  elegant  perfpicuity 
of  exprefiion.  Xafuvon  3°  toiov  /aev  x$ev  in  tXyiv  at  oixai  tuv 
4'£u$'o/j£icTufav.  TTfttTog  yxg  nto\.wz  im  sviaxs^iv.  rn  augifisia 
row  vojjlqv  err  y}.a<pug:oTEoo$  nai  tuv  vvv  vo{aqQetuv.  Ariftotelis 
Pol.  lib.  ih  c.  1 2. 

habitants, 
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habitants,  he  gave  the  name  of  /Etna :  at  the 
foot  of  which  mountain  it  is  built.  To  thcfe 
inhabitants  he  granted,  not  only  the  ancient 
lands  of  Catana,  but  others  from  the  neigh* 
bouring  territories.  This  he  did,  in  part  to 
obtain  warriors,  on  whom  he  could  depend ; 
and  in  part  that,  after  his  death,  he  might  be 
honoured  as  a  hero,  or  ranked  among  the 
Gods* 

He  died  in  Catana ;  and,  as  he  wifhed,  was 
there  honoured  as  a  hero,  becaufe  he  was  there 
conlidered  as  the  fecond  founder  of  the  town. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  79th  Olympiad, 
459  years  before  Chrift,  Ducetius,  the  leader 
of  the  Siculi,  bore  arms  againft  Catana ;  be- 
caufe its  citizens  had  robbed  him  of  part  of 
his  territory.  It  was  likewife  attacked  by  the 
Syracufians,  in  revival  of  old  claims ;  and, 
after  various  defeats,  the  inhabitants  of  Cata- 
na, or  iEtna,  were  obliged  to  forfake  their 
town,  and  retire  to  Ineffa  f  :  to  which  place 
they  then  gave  the  name  of  iEtna. 

*  Diod.  lib.  xi.  vol.  i.  p.  440. 

\  Cluverius  and  Wefleling  prove  that,  in  the  text  of 
Diodorus,  inftead  of  'Ev*<riov  we  ought  to  read  Iwirtrav. 
According  to  Cluverius,  this  is  the  place  where  the  mo- 
naflery  of  Saint  Nicholas  now  Hands  ;  twelve  Italian  miles 
from  Catania,  on  the  fide  of  Mount  2Etna. 

The 
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The  former  inhabitants  of  Catana  now  re* 
pofleffed  themfelves  of  their  town,  and  again 
called  it  by  its  former  name.  In  the  fecond 
year  of  the  94th  Olympiad,  403  years  before 
Chrift,  Dionyfius  the  elder  took  Catana,  fold 
the  inhabitants,  and  ceded  the  town  to  the 
people  of  Campania  *f 

There  was  a  family  in  Catana  that  was  call- 
ed *Ev&efii& :  or  the  pious.  It  happened  once, 
when  Mount  JEtna  fried  its  fire  over  the 
town,  two  of  the  inhabitants  only  were 
thoughtful  enough  to  protect  their  parents: 
one  of  whom  bore  away  his  father*  and  the 
other  his  mother.  The  river  of  fire  overtook 
them  ;  but  immediately  behind  them  divided 
itfelf  into  two  ftreams,  and  left  them  unhurt. 
This  happened  before  the  time  of  Alexander: 
yet,  during  the  life  of  Paufanias,  who  lived  in 
the  Auguitan  age,  this  family  continued  to  be 
revered  \. 

A  Roman  colony  was  fent  hither,  under 
the  renin  of  Auguftus.  Great  remains  of  an- 
tiquity (till  exift  in  Catania.  A  part  of  the 
Thermcv,  or  warm  baths,  are  in  good  preferva- 
tion  ;  and  probably  we  mould  have  feen  more 
of  them,  had  not  the  cathedral  been  built  over 

*  Diod.  1.  xiv.  vol,  i.  p.  65 1*        f  Paufan.  lib.  x.  c  28. 

them. 
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them.  A  fubterranean  o&agonal  hall  appears 
to  me  to  be  ftill  uninjured ;  and  aqueducts, 
that  fupplied  the  water,  are  partly  ftill  in  exis- 
tence, and  work  mills*  - 

The  gymnafium  flood  near  the  thermae, 
and  muft  have  been  very  large ;  for,  though 
a  great  part  of  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
lava  of  the  year  1669,  there  ftill  exifts,  on 
each  fide,  a  fpacious  ftreet  that  belonged  to  it 
with  many  arcades. 

Near  the  gymnafium  are  the  large  ruins  of 
the  theatre,  where  not  many  of  the  feats  of 
the  fpedtators  are  preferved  :  but,  as  from  a 
part  of  the  half  circle  its  circumference  may 
be  determined,  and  as  we  ftill  fee  the  place 
where  the  ftage  began,  we  can  eafily  form  an 
eftimate  of  the  breadth  of  the  whole  from  its 
vifible  length.  The  paflages  are  fome  of  them 
in  good  prefervation,  and  fo  are  the  ftaircafes 
of  the  three  different  ftories,  and  many  of  the 
vomitoria.  The  late  Prince  Bifcari  has  re- 
moved the  rubbifh,  under  which  it  lay,  at  his 
own  expence. 

The  Catanians  affirm  that  it  was  in  this 
theatre  that  Alcibiades  made  the  oration,  bTr 
which  he  fixed  the  attention  of  the  people  till 
the  Athenian  warriors  had  got  poiTeffion  of  the 
Vol.  IV.  T  town. 
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town.  Thucydides  and  Diodorus  mention  the 
ftratagem,  but  not  the  theatre. 

Annexed  to  the  great  theatre  is  a  {mailer 
one,  covered  in,  which  was  called  the  Odeum  i 
but  no  one  knows  for  what  purpofe  the  Odeum 
was  intended.  The  name  appears  to  fignify 
that  it  was  defigned  for  mufic  :  its  very  roof 
lecms  to  denote  that  this  was  its  deftination. 
Of  the  Odeilm  in  Catania  the  external  circum- 
ference only  is  now  to  be  feen.  Like  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus  in  Rome,  the  greateft  part 
of  it  is  changed  into  habitations  for  poor  fami- 
lies. - 

What  is  faid  of  certain  beafts,  that,  having 
tafted  of  blood,  from  blood  they  cannot  re- 
frain, may  be  juftly  faid  of  the  Romans  ; 
who,  having  once  acculiomcd  themfelves  to 
the  ferocious  combats  of  favage  animals,  and 
more  lavage  men,  could  not  exift  without  fuch 
ipeclacles.  There  are  large  remains  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre  ftill  ftanding  in  Catania. 

The  lower  part,  for  it  confided  of  three- 
orders,  is  covered  with  rufebifh.  Much  of  the 
feeorrd  order  is  remaining,  but  little  of  the 
third  ;  for,  in  the  time  of  Theodoric,  King 
of  the  Goths,  the  ftbnes  were  taken  away 

and  tiftd  for  building  the  city. 

2  Catania 
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Catania  has  feveral  times  been  vifited  by- 
earthquakes,  and  the  rivers  of  fire  that  are 
poured  out  by  iEtna.  In  the  fpring  of  the 
third  year  of  the  83th  Olympiad,  424  years 
before  Chrift,  the  fiery  lava  iffued  from  the 
mountain,  and  laid  defolate  the  territory  of 
Catana  *. 

In  the  year  1669,  Catania  fuffered  miferably 
from  the  terrible  eruption  of  the  mountain. 
The  lava  flowed  in  a  broad  and  deep  ftream 
toward  the  town.  The  farther  iv  departed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  volcano  the  more 
flowly  it  flowed,  and  the  lefs  fluid  it  became. 
Inftead  of  melting  away  the  walls,  as  had 
been  expected,  it  was  flopped  by  them,  rofe 
above  them,  and  flowed  over  them. 

Two  remarkable  phsenomena  were  pro- 
duced by  this  lava  ;  the  traces  of  which  will 
continue  till  they  are  removed  by  fome  earth- 
quake, or  fome  new  eruption.  On  the  weft 
of  the  town  flood  the  ancient  Benedictine 
monaftery,  which  new  conftitutes  only  a 
fmall  part  of  the  former  building.  Toward 
the  walls  of  this  monaftery  a  high  ftream  of 
lava  flowed,  furrounded  it  on  feveral  fides, 


*  Thuc.  lib.  iii. 

T  2 
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and  remained  without  touching  it  imme- 
diately before  the  wall.  The  afpedt  of  the 
indurated  mafs  is  very  remarkable. 

Another  ftream  of  lava  overflowed  that 
arm  of  the  river  Giudicello^  which  was  called 
Canale  del  Due  a ;  and,  as  the  water  was  much 
valued,  the  inhabitants  made  a  deep  opening- 
through  the  condenfed  lava,  from  which 
iffued  a  copious  ftream  :  and  the  clear  water 
now  continues  to  run  from  the  vaulted  lava, 
like  fprings  from  a  grotto  of  rock. 

The  river  Giudicello  is  the  Amenas  or  Ame- 
nanuSy  of  the  ancients.  The  Amenas  is  men- 
tioned by  Pindar,  in  his  firft  Pythian  cde. 
It  rifes  in  Mount  iEtna  ;  and  its  principal 
ftream  is  frequently  invifible,  and  divides  itfelf 
into  many  fubterranean  branches :  but  it 
flows  through  the  town  above  the  ground. 
Ovid  fays  of  it 

■   Sicanias  volvens  Amenanus  arenas 

Nunc Jluity  inurdum  fuppreffls fontibus  aret. 

Ovid.  I.  xv.  279. 

Large  Amenane,  impure  with  yellow  fands, 
Runs  rapid  often  and  as  often  (lands. 

Dryden,  v.  428. 

It  is  now  invifible ;  and  it  richly  fupplied  the 

numerous 
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numerous  aqueducts  of  the  ancient  town,  fe- 
veral  of  which  are  yet  remaining  *. 

The  earthquake  of  the  year  1169  was  a 
dreadful  one;  and,  according  to  Amico, 
14,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Catania  were  de- 
ftroyed,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fields  were 
defolated  by  the  ftreaming  fires  of  ^Etna. 

Both  thefe  terrors  of  nature  again  vifited 
Catania  in  the  laft  century  ;  when,  in  the  year 
1693,  t^ie  town  by  an  earthquake  was  nearly 
reduced  to  a  pile  of  ruins. 

Catania  however  rofe  out  of  its  rubbifh  with 
reviving  beauties.  The  broad  ftreets  are  now 
carried  in  a  right-line  direction,  and  hand- 
fomely  built.  As  it  enjoys  both  a  consider- 
able trade  and  is  fituated  in  one  of  the  mod 
fertile  parts  of  the  moft  fertile  country  of  Eu- 
rope, its  inhabitants  feel  the  bleflings  of  pro- 
fperity  :  and,  in  the  year  1783,  when  a  great 
part  of  Meffina  was  thrown  down  by  the 
earthquake,  Catania  at  its  own  expence  aided 
in  rebuilding  that  city.  In  population,  it. is 
the  fecond  place  in  Sicily  :  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants  is  continually  increasing,  nor  is 
this  number  limited  by  its  walls. 

According  to  the  eftimate  of  fome  perfons, 

*  Vid.  Lex.  Top.  Sic. 

T  3  Catania 
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Catania  contains  eighty  thoufand  people  :  but 
the  fanguine  Sicilians  and  Italians  muft  be 
cautioufly  trufted,  when  they  form  thefe  efti- 
mates  of  their  own  numbers.  At  the  time 
that  Amico  wrote  his  valuable  Lexicon  Topo- 
graphic um  Siculumy  which  may  be  about  thirty 
years  ago,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was 
given  at  twenty-five  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-eight ;  which  number  may  proba- 
bly have  increafed  to  forty  thoufand  fouls. 

The  Benedictine  monaftery  is  a  magnifi- 
cent building.  Thefe  monks  formerly  lived 
on  the  declivity  of  iEtna,  at  San  Mcoltid  dclla 
Rena  ;  where  fome  of  their  lay  brothers  fall 
receive  travellers  :  but,  in  the  year  1558,  niey 
were  removed  to  Catania ;  and  they  now 
only  refide  in  their  former  abode  during  fome 
weeks  of  the  hot  feafon,  and  the  time  of  vin- 
tage, having  been  obliged  to  forfake  it  by 
earthquakes,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  volcano. 

The  monaftery  in  Catania  poffeffes  a  hand- 
forne  church,  the  organ  of  which  is  cele- 
brated, a  large  but  ill  arranged  mufeum,  a 
library,  and  two  gardens  that,  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  country,  afford  no  umbra- 
geous bowers. 

The  fervices  rendered  to  this  town  by  the 

late 
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late  Prince  Bifcarl  are  well  known.  He  was 
active  In  promoting  the  ftudy  of  natural  hif- 
tory,  and  the  developing  of  antiquity,  was  a 
benefactor  to  his  fellow  citizens,  a  friend  to  the 
Mufes,  and  a  hofpitable  hoft  to  ftrangers. 
His  fons,  like  himfeif,  receive  ftrangers  with 
friendihip,  and  with  unaffected  amenity.  The 
collection  of  their  ample  mufeum  is  much 
praifed  :  hut  1  am  too  great  a  novice  in  natu- 
ral hiftory  to  be  able  to  do  full  juftice  to  this 
beautiful  cabinet. 

They  have  likewife  a  very  large  collection 
of  antiques.  When  the  late  Prince  caufed  the 
rubbifh  to  be  removed,  many  pillar's  and  fta- 
tues  were  found,  that  now  embellifh  the  mu- 
feum. Among  them  was  a  large  Torfo  :  a 
body,  without  head,  hands  and  legs,  which  is 
very  beautiful :  but  which  of  the  Gods  of  the 
ancients  this  ftatue  reprefented  I  dare  not 
hazard  an  opinion  concerning,  much  lefs  a 
decifive  judgment.  When  Winkelmann,  from 
the  mufcles  of  the  back  of  the  famous  Torfo 
at  Rome,  imagined  he  could  fee  the  perfect 
ftatue,  and  prophefy  like  the  Pythia  on  the 
tripod,  who  could  forbear  to  fmile  at  the  ine- 
briety of  this  feeling  man,  great  as  his  know- 
ledge was  ?  But  the  cold  inebriety  of  igno- 
rance Is  difgufting,    Riedefel,  a  good  judge 

T  4  and 
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and  a  difcerning  connoiffeur,  believed  this 
Torfo  to  be  a  Bacchus.  It  does  not  however 
appear  to  me  to  poffefs  thofc  foft  beauties 
which  characterized  the  antique  ftatues  of 
Bacchus.  And,  to  thofe  who  imagine  it  to 
be  a  Jupiter,  we  may  anfwer  that,  had  it  been 
fo,  the  lower  part  of  the  beard  muft  now 
have  been  vifible  on  the  breaft. 

A  bronze  head,  of  Antinous,  is  among  the 
moft  beautiful  heads  that  I  have  any  where 
feen. 

The  collection  is  rich  in  little  deities,  or 
bronze  and  earthen  Egyptian  and  Greek  idols, 
tear  vials,  lamps,  and  other  particulars. 

The  Prince  collected  Greek  vafes  with  the 
greater  fuccefs  becaufe  the  remains  of  ancient 
Camarina,  one  of  the  largeft  of  the  Greek 
towns  of  Sicily,  were  within  his  manor :  and 
never  were  more  beautiful  yafes  any  where 
found. 

A  little  blue  vafe,  that  looks  fomething  like 
porcelain,  is  confidered  as  a  valuable  ornament 
to  this  collection  :  becaufe  it  is  believed  to 
be  a  vas  murrhinum^  which  was  very  highly 
valued  by  the  ancients  *, 

A  frag- 

*  It  i$  not  accurately  known  of  what  fubftance  the 
7nurra>  or  murrbay  of  th,e-  ancients  confided.    Pliny  fays 

it 
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A  fragment  of  an  obelifk  of  Egyptian  gra- 
nite probably  was  the  counterpart  of  another 
fragment  of  an  obelifk:,  that  ftands  in  the  great 
place  of  Catania  erected  on  the  back  of  an  ele- 
phant of  lava.  Both  the  obelifks  may  have 
been  ufed  as  the  goals  of  the  race  courfe  of 
the  Circus,  which  the  Romans  erected.  They 
»  are  of  Egyptian  workmanlhip,  as  is  evident 
from  the  hieroglyphics. 

A  ftone  which  was  found  in  Agirone^  the 
ancient  Agyrium^  the  native  place  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  contains  the  following  infcription: 
AIOAHPOS  AnOAAHNIOT. 
tC  Diodorus  the  fon  of  Apollonius." 

Probably  this  ftone  covered  the  allies  of  the 
annalift,  who  threw  fo  much  light  on  ancient 

it  was  brought  from  the  Eaft,  and  was  held  to  be  a  hu- 
mid fubftance,  which  was  confolidated  by  heat  in  the 
earth  j  and  the  vafes  that  were  made  of  it  were  famous 
for  the  play  of  the  colours,  a  certain  clear  polifh  ( Splendor 
his  fine  viribus>  nitorque  verius  quam  fplendor )  and  their 
odour.  The  whole  defcription  of  Pliny  is  mafterly. 
Pit*.  Nat.  Hift.  L  xxxvii.  c.  8. 

When  Auguftus  took  Alexandria,  he  felected  nothing 
from  the  rich  royal  furniture  but  a  beaker  of  murrha. 
Suet,  in  Fit.  Oclav.  71.  The  Prince  of  Bifcari  has  written 
a  treatife  on  vafes  of  murrha  :  the  title  of  which  is  Ragic~ 
pamento  de  Vaft  Murrini. 

hiftory ; 
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hiftory  ;  and  particularly  on  the  hiftory  of  this 
his  native  ifland. 

The  collection  of  gems,  cameos,  and  inta- 
glios, is  excellent  ;  and  the  cabinet  of  ancient 
coins  is  perhaps  the  moft  perfect  in  Sicily. 

The  late  Prince  caufed  a  large  villa  to  be 
laid  out  on  the  broad  back  of  the  lava  ;  which, 
in  the  year  1669,  flowing  from  yEtna,  ran  into 
the  lea.  This  enquiring  man  wiihed  to  make 
an  experiment,  or  rather  wiihed  to  afford 
pofterity  an  experiment,  of  the  time  necef- 
lary  for  human  induftry  to  render  the  lava 
capable  of  cultivation.  He  made  abroad  road, 
at  a  prodigious  expence,  over  the  ridgy  and 
by  him  plained  lava  :  on  each  fide  of  which- 
he  filled  up  the  hollows  with  earth,  on  which 
he  planted  trees.  The  decayed  leaves  have 
by  time  fo  foftened  the  hard  fubftance  of  the 
lava  that  the  tender  roots,  after  firft  infmuat- 
ing  themfelves,  have  continued  to  penetrate 
inceffantly  ;  till,  by  the  uninterrupted  but  flow 
progrefs  of  vegetation,  the  lava,  like  the  rock, 
has  been  obliged  to  yield.  It  appeared  to  me 
that,  in  feme  parts,  the  beautiful  caper  plant, 
and  the  Indian  fig,  have  taken  root  in  the 
already  mbfiding  lava,  where  no  earth  has 
been  laid.  The  huge  maiTcs  are  ftill  as  hard  as 

rock  1 
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rock  ;  fome  parts  excepted,  where  the  hol- 
lows retain  the  water :  and  they  begin  to  be 
clothed  with  gray  mofs,  which  is  among  the 
firfriings  of  reviving  vegetation. 

The  nature  of  lava  is  very  different  5  as  I 
evidently  faw  by  comparing  that  near  Pom- 
peii, which  had  remained  thirty  years,  and 
that  which  had  remained  five  hundred,  befide 
the  Lugo  del  Re  in  the  ifland  of  Ifchia.  In 
both,  the  fcanty  commencement  of  vegetation 
is  nearly  equal.  Nay  the  fame  volcano  will 
emit  different  lavas,  that  are  very  diffimilar  in 
kind.  The  annals  of  nature  are  highly  ho- 
nourable ;  and  are  like  the  tables  of  the  law, 
written  by  the  hand  of  God  :  but  he,  who 
believes  that  in  them  he  can  difcover  their 
author,  will  not  be  daring  enough  to  give  any 
accurate  eftimate  of  their  duration.  Such  a 
man  will  frequently  recollect  the  infeription 
in  the  temple  of  the  Delphic  Apollo : 

"  He  fays  nothing,  he  conceals  nothing,  he 
gives  tokens." 

The  lava  of  the  year  1669,  on  which  the 
villa  of  the  Prince  of  Bifcari  was  laid  out,  by 
overflowing  an  arm  of  the  Gludkello^  dammed 
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up  its  mouth  and  changed  it  into  a  (landing 
lake,  which  is  fupplied  by  a  fpring.  As  the 
occafional  inundations  of  this  lake  made  the 
air  unhealthy,  the  Prince  caufed  another 
mouth  to  be  dug  ;  through  which  the  fuper- 
fluous  water  may  empty  itfelf,  into  the  fea. 
Thefe  waters  are  flocked  with  fifh,  planted 
with  trees,  and  enclofed  in  the  garden.  From 
this  garden,  looking  northward  to  the  fea,  we 
faw  the  three  conic  cliffs,  which  were  called 
Cliffs,  or  Cyclops,  by  the  ancients  :  their  mo- 
dern name  is  Gil  Farigliaru 

To  another  private  perfon,  who  lived  before 
the  Prince  I  have  mentioned,  and  who  was  of 
the  family  of  Cutelli,  the  town  is  indebted  for 
its  Collegio  Nobile ;  or  college  for  nobles  ; 
which  is  of  his  founding  and  endowing,  for 
the  refidence  and  education  of  twenty-four  of 
the  young  nobility.  All  who  are  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Cutelli,  or  who  are  related  to  it,  are 
admitted  gratis. 

The  building  and  its  external  appearance 
are  beautiful.  Whether  the  intellectual  and 
moral  parts  of  this  inftitution  equal  its  out- 
ward form,  and  whether  the  education  of 
the  pupils  correfponds  to  the  founder's  inten- 
tion, are  particulars  of  which  I  have  not  been 
5  able 
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able  to  obtain  any  good  account.   I  only  know 
that  they  are  inftruded  in  religion  and  lan-  - 
guages,  in  the  fciences,  horfemanfliip,  fenc- 
ing, and  dancing. 

The  univerfity  is  the  principal,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain fenie  the  only,  one  in  the  ifland  ;  for  the 
ftudents,  in  phyfic  and  law,  who  have  entered 
themfelves  at  Palermo,  if  they  wifh  for  em- 
ployment, mull  complete  their  education  in 
Catania. 

Don  Giufeppe  Gioeni,  who  is  a  defcendant 
of  the  famous  houfe  of  Anjou,  that  once  go- 
verned Sicily,  is  Major-domo  to  the  queen, 
Chamberlain,  and  Profeflbr  of  natural  hiftory, 
in  this  univerfity.  The  world  is  eager  for 
the  publication  of  his  hiftory  and  defcription 
of  iEtna ;  from  which  much  is  expe&ed. 
He  poiTeiTes  a  large  and  well  arranged  cabinet 
of  natural  hiftory. 

The  ledurer  in  botany,  an  intelligent  and 
friendly  man,  has  laid  out  a  botanical  garden  ; 
by  which  he  has  fupplied  a  public  want,  as  far 
as  it  was  in  the  power  of  a  private  perfon. 
His  fon  is  to  be  the  fucceftor  of  the  father. 
Among  many  plants  of  many  countries,  we 
here  found  buck  wheat,  the  currant  bum,  and 
the  lily  of  the  valley,  as  exotics.    Neither  do 
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rafpberries  nor  ftrawberries  grow  in  Sicil}'. 
The  lily  of  the  valley,  or  May  lily,  grows 
wild,  as  it  does  with  us,  in  fome  parts  of  the 
ifland ;  and  blows  in  April,  It  could  not  be 
the  lily  of  which  the  Cyclops,  Polyphemus, 
told  the  Nymph,  Galatea  ;  for  that  blows  in 
winter.  Neither  could  it  be  the  poppy  of 
which  he  fpoke  ;  for  that  blows  in  fummer. 

'XI  fXOl  or'       ETEJiEV  (A  a  /XSLTYjg  @payx*  ex0VTat 
XCCTE^OV  STTlTlVj  KM  T<XV  Xip:X  TEU  Etyi'ka.'Ta., 

At  (XA  to  TOixa      '  ifiEpov  o't  toi  ii  KPiva  tayxa, 
*H  fJLanov  «7ra?^zv,  sguSpa  nhiXTayavi  ex,Qt<ra\. 
'A^Aa  ra  f.uv  §epeo$,  rah  ymrai  h  XEifxun ' 
•XIt'^  av  tqi  ravra  (pscuv  apa  7ravr  itiuvaQw. 

Theoc.  id.  xi.  54. 

Had  T,  like  fifh,  with  fins  and  gills  been  made, 
Then  might  I  in  your  element  have  playM  ; 
With  eafe  have  div'd  beneath  your  azure  tide, 
And  kiiVd  your  hand,  though  you  your  lips  denyM  : 
Brought  lilies  fair,  or  poppies  red  ;  that  grow 
Infummer's  foUlice,  or  in  winter's  fnow. 
Thefe  flowers  I  could  not  botli  together  bear 
That  bloom'd  in  different  fesrforfs  of  the  year, 

FaVv  KI-5. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  what  white 
flower  it  is  that  Theocritus  calls  the  lily. 
The  lily  of  the  valley  blooms  here  in  April: 
the  great  lily  in  fummer.    I  have  been  told  of 

a  third 
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a  third  kind,  of  a  medium  fize  :  but  this  like- 
wife  blooms  in  fpring. 

I  have  received  great  pleafure  from  my 
acquaintance  with  Signor  Francefco  Ferrara, 
profeflbr  of  natural  hiftory ;  for  whom  I 
brought  a  letter  from  the  great  Spalanzani. 
He  is  an  interefting  and  friendly  young  eccle- 
liaftic  ;  and  is  the  better  enabled  to  give  us  the 
information  we  wifh,  on  our  intended  jour- 
ney to  iEtna,  becaufe  he  is  a  native  of  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Trecaftagne,  which  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain. 

The  people  of  Catania  are  now  building  a 
new  ?nolo9  or  (tone  dam,  the  better  to  fecure 
their  haven  againft  the  lea  ;  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  durable  cement  for  this  work,  they 
caufe  po%%olana,  or  volcanic  earth,  to  be 
brought  from  Mount  Vefuvius  :  which  they 
ufe  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients  ;  who 
procured  ftozzolana,  before  they  knew  what 
it  was,  to  mix  with  lime.  The  mixture  of 
earth  and  allies  muft  therefore  be  very  diffe- 
rent at  Vefuvius  to  what  it  is  at  Mount  iEtna : 
fince  that  of  Vefuvius  is  thus  brought  to  the 
very  foot  of  the  former  mountain. 

The  principal  trade  of  Catania  is  in  cor** 
and  pot  aflie.8, 

LET- 
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LETTER  XCIV. 

Giarre,  at  the  foot  ©f  Mount  iEtna, 
7th  July  1792. 

ThE  day  before  yefterday,  at  four 
in  the  afternoon,  we  proceeded  on  our  jour- 
ney ;  and  faw  before  us  the  fmoking  iEtna, 
the  grand  boundary  of  our  tour. 

The  mountain  was  more  than  once  con- 
cealed by  clouds :  nay  it  once  began  to  rain, 
and  we  were  alarmed  left  bad  weather  mould, 
to  our  great  difappointment,  arrive  at  the 
moft  interefting  moment  of  our  peregrination. 
But  we  were  foon  relieved :  the  fky  was 
clear,  and  the  white  pillar  of  fmoke  rofe  before 
us  in  the  blue  horizon. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Catania,  we  wTere  ftruck 
at  the  afped:  of  the  lava  of  the  year  1669  ; 
which  fpreads  a  gloom  over  the  entrance  of 
the  Val  Demone ;  abundant  as  it  is  in  the 
grandeft  beauties  of  nature,  and,  if  my  fenfa- 
tions  do  not  deceive  me,  the  moft  delightful 
country  I  have  ever  beheld.     It  contains 

within 
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within  itfelf  iEtna,  the  mores  of  the  ftraits, 
and  the  north  coaft  of  Sicily,  as  far  as  the 
Finnic  Grande ;  which  runs  between  Cefaltl 
and  Termini.  The  Vol  di  Noto  ceafes  at  Cata- 
nia ;  but,  in  the  time  of  Fazello,  Catania  was 
confidered  as  a  part  of  the  Val  Demone. 

The  vineyards  of  Catania  are  now  reckoned 
as  a  part  of  this  province ;  and  are  planted 
among  the  black  projecting  lava,  which  is  of- 
ten embraced  by  the  fpreading  branches  of  the 
vine. 

Here  the  lower  region,  or  regions  pie  mon- 
tana,  of  iEtna  begins.  Like  Vefuvius,  Mount 
iEtna,  by  the  influence  of  its  volcanic  air  and 
afhes,  fpreads  round  it  an  extraordinary  fer- 
tility ;  and  thus  compenfates  for  the  ravages  it 
commits,  feven  fold. 

Some  of  the  ancients  confidered  it  as  the 
higheft  degree  of  happinefs,  to  be  able  to  heap 
all  poflible  mifchief  on  their  enemies ;  and  all 
pofTible  benefits  on  their  friends.  To  fuch, 
iEtna  was  a  perfect  image  of  the  grandeur 
after  which  they  afpired. 

Soon  after  we  had  left  the  town,  we  faw 
the  two  Monti  GroJJi,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  monaftery  of  San  Nicolao  della  Rena  ; 
or  Saint  Nicholas  of  the  Sand  :  twelve  Italian 

Vol.  IV,  U  miles 
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miles  from  Catania.  The  whole  country  con- 
of  volcanic  matter  ;  from  the  black  back 
of  which  we  are  aftoniftied  to  fee  the  verdant 
and  vigorous  produce  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil. 
This  occaiions  it  to  be  very  populous ;  and 
the  people  appear  to  be  induftrious,  and  to 
enjoy  their  well  deferved  profperity.  Their 
houfes  are  mcft  of  them  built  of  lava,  with- 
out any  cement  of  mortar  ;  and  look  like 
black  fpots,  amid  this  dazzling  vegetation. 
The  villages  Gravina,  Mafcaluccia,  Mazza- 
nunciata,  and  Nicolofi,  follow  each  other  in 
quick  fucceftion.  Beyond  Mazzanunciata,  on 
the  left,  there  is  a  foreft  of  oak ;  and,  on  the 
right,  piftachio  trees.  Immediately  afterward, 
a  wade  of  lava  fpreads  itfelf ;  between  the 
high  rugged  mafles  of  which  there  is  a  narrow 
path. 

T  he  village  of  Nicolofi  .ftancls  near  the 
Monti  Grqffi :  which  mountains  fwell  in  a 
fe  mi-circular  manner,  like  the  two  breafts  of 
a  woman;  and  join  each  other  at  the  bottom 
like  the  two  hills  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vefu- 
vius,  that  emitted  lava  in  the  year  1767: 
which  ran  into  the  fea,  near  the  ruins  of  Pom- 
peii. The  Monti  Groffi  of  iEtna  however  are 
much  more  lofty.  At  iEtna,  nature  employs  a 
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ftandard  very  different  from  that  with  which 
fhe  meafures  Vefuvius.  The  Monti  GrcJJi 
like  wife  rofe  from  the  terrible  eruption  of  the 
year  1669.  The  furrounding  lava  begins  to 
wear  a  thin  vegetation  ;  and,  in  the  bareft 
parts,  is  generally  covered  with  a  grey  mofs. 

I  know  not  whether  the  gloom  excited  by 
this  lava  be  not  exceeded  by  the  black  bed  of 
allies,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  in  breadth,  that 
lies  between  the  village  of  Nicolofi  and  the 
monaftery  of  San  Nicolao  dell  a  Rena.  But  this 
does  but  render  the  vines,  pine  trees,  fruit 
trees,  poplars,  and  chefnuts,  that  furround  the 
monaftery,  the  more  charming. 

Here  we  arrived  at  eight  in  the  evening; 
but  it  is  only  inhabited  by  a  lay  brother,  be- 
longing to  the  great  Benedictine  monaftery  of 
Catania ;  and  that  folely  for  the  convenience 
of  travellers. 

This  ancient  monaftery  was  founded  in 
the  year  1156  ;  and  was  inhabited  by  the 
monks  till  the  year  1558,  when  they  re- 
moved to  Catania.  According  to  probable 
conjectures,  it  ftands  in  the  place  where  the 
ancient  Ineffa  was  built. 

After  having  refreftied  ourfelves  and  our 
animals  a  little,  we  proceeded  farther  ;  it  be- 
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ing  then  ten  o'clock  at  night.  During  an 
hour,  we  faw  by  moonlight  nothing  but  lava. 
We  then  arrived  at  the  middle  region  of 
iEtna  :  which  is  likewife  called  the  woody. 

On  this  fide,  it  is  covered  with  oaks,  and 
feme  beech  trees  :  the  fight  of  which  gave  us 
the  greater  pleafure  becaufe  this  charming 
tree  is  feldom  met  with  in  Italy,  and  Sicily, 
But  neither  the  tree  nor  its  foliage  attains  the 
fame  beauty,  here,  as  they  do  in  our  country. 

Many  pines  and  firs  formerly  grew  in  the 
forefts  of  iEtna.  The  elder  Dionyfius  felled 
the  half  of  his  mip  timber  there  :  but,  in  the 
time  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  growth  of  the  ft 
trees  muft  have  ceafed ;  as  this  writer  ex- 
prefsly  remarks  that  they  had  farnteOty  been 
found  here  in  great  abundance  *•  Even  in  the 
time  of  Hiero  the  Second,  iEtna  abounded  in 
pines :  for  this  King  caufed  as  much  timber 
to  be  felled  from  thefe  forefts,  for  the  con- 
ftruftion  of  his  prodigious  galley,  as  would 
have  been  fuflicient  for  building  fixty  gal- 
leys *j\  ,  Pindar,  a  contemporary  of  Gelo  and 
of  Hiero  the  Firft,  fpeaks  of  the  black-leafej 
heights  of  iEtna  in  his  firft  Pythian  ode. 
The  full  moon,  with  interchanging  hills, 

*  Diod.  vol.  i.  p.  676.  f  Athen.  lib.  v. 
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valleys,  and  woods  on  our  left,  and  on  our 
right  the  flaming  clouds  of  fmoke,  which, 
rifing  over  the  erupting  floods  of  fire,  conceal- 
ed the  fummit  of  the  mountain  from  us,  and 
which  wound  themfelves  like  a  fpiral  pillar  of 
flame,  imparted  to  this  night  fuch  a  combi- 
nation of  beauties  as  only  can  be  found  on 
this  mountain ;  and  even  here  but  feldom, 
though  not  more  unfrequent  than  dignified. 
Never  did  I  before  behold  the  moon  and 
ftars  fo  bright,  as  in  this  high  and  pure  region 
of  air. 

At  the  end  of  the  foreft  is  what  is  called  the 
goat-cavern  :  which  is  a  deep  arching  formed 
by  the  overhanging  lava.  When  I  returned 
the  following  day  from  the  top  of  iEtna,  and 
law  a  fhepherd  pafturing  his  goats  and  fheep 
in  this  cavern,  I  could  not  forget  the  goatherd 
of  Theocritus  :  who,  in  the  full  feeling  of  his 
happinefs,  exclaims : 

Atrva.  (AotT£(>  Iiacc'  Ktiyco  koCKov  avroov  tvoiHti), 
KoiKaig  ev  ttzt^tiv  i%w  3s  rot  ocra  ev  ovsipo) 

Theoc.  Id,  ix.  15. 

^Etna's  my  parent !  there  I  love  to  dwell, 
Where  the  rock-mountains  form  an  ,ample  cell. 
And  there,  with  affluence  bleft,  as  great  I  live 
As  fwains  can  wifli  *,  or  golden  flumbers  give. 
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By  me  large  flocks  of  goats  and  flieep  are  fed  8 
I  heir  wool  my  pillow  and  their  fkins  my  bed. 

Fawkes,  %i9 

Soon  after  this,  the  high  defert  country  be- 
gan ;  and  the  air  was  very  cold.  At  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  dighted  from  our 
mules,  and  gave  our  frozen  limbs  the  protec- 
tion of  another  lava  cavern :  where  we  lay 
down  under  the  overhanging  lava,  among 
black  allies  and  fharp  angular  drofs ;  a  fitua- 
tion  that  would  have  been  very  welcome  to 
us  tor  fofrie  hours,  had  time  permitted  us  to 
take  this  repofe.  We  flayed  only  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  and  did  but  feel  the  cold  more 
fenfibly  when  we  again  continued  our  jour- 
ney. 

As  the  laft  was  a  mild  winter,  and  the  pre- 
rtg  fummer  had  been  very  hot,  the  mode- 
rate fan  of  the  prefent  fummer  has  almoft 
melted  the  fnow  from  the  back  of  iEtna.  The 
(how  that  is  here  preferved  in  cliffs  and  ca- 
verns, trodden  down  and  covered  over  with 

es,  will  probably  not  be  fufEcient  to  laft  till 
the  feafon  of  new  fnow  :  although  it  ufually 
begins  to  fnow  on  Mount  /Etna  as  early  as 
geptember:  especially  as,  in  cafe  the  fnow 
ftpulfl  fail  late  in  the  feafon,  they  have  no 
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rcfource  but  in  thefe  hoards.  Each  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  has  its  particular  maga- 
zine :  the  man  who  brings  the  fnow  to  Ca- 
tania was  our  guide. 

The  Cyclops,  Polyphemus,  invited  his 
beloved  but  not  loving  nymph,  Galatea,  to 
the  frefti  water  of  the  rivulets ;  which  were 
formed  of  the  fnow  of  yEtna.  After  tempt- 
ing her  by  defcribing  the  riches  of  his  ruftic 
pofleflions,  he  adds — 

'Em  ^/UXOOV  U$Uf)   TO  /XOl  Ci  7nAu5b$j3E0£  'AlTV<% 

Ti$  Hiv  tcov  3e  §a>>ct,ijcra.v  £%E(v  r\  eXoito  ; 

Theoc.  Id.  xi.  v.  47. 

From  grove-crown'd  iEtna,  rob'd  in  pure  ft  fnow, 
Cool  fprings  roll  nec~lar  to  the  fwains  below. 
Say,  who  would -quit  fuch.  peaceful  fceues  as  thefe, 
For  bluftering  billows,  and  tempeftuous  feas  ? 

Fawxes. 

We  now  foon  faw  the  Monte  Rojfo:  a  very 
large  hill  of  Mount  ./Etna  ;  and  indeed  the 
higheft,  except  the  fummit  of  ^Etna  itfelf. 
Some  travellers,  have  confounded  this  MonU 
P^oJfot  which  is  three  Italian  miles  from  the 
fummit  of  iEtna,  with  the  two  Monti  GroJJi; 
which  are  at  the  diftance  of  eighteen  miles 
from  its  fummit. 

U  4  I  quote 
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I  quote  the  following  pafiage  concerning  it 
from  a  pamphlet  publifhed  by  Don  Giufeppe 
Gioeni :  the  title  of  which  is,  Rela%iont 
della  Eritzione  deW  Etna,  nel  mefe  di  laglio% 
m,dcc,lxxxvii.  fcritta.  D.  C.  G.  G.  (dal 
Cavalkr e  G.  Gioeni.    Catania,  1787*'). 

"  This  mountain  was  formed  by  a  remark- 
"  able  eruption  of  the  year  j  75 1  ;  and,  from 
<£  the  colour  of  its  matter,  it  has  been  called 
"  the  red.  It  rifes  oyer  another  more  an- 
<c  cient  mountain,  to  which  it  forms  a  back. 
"  Its  fire  is  not  yet  extinguished,  for  it  fre- 
"  quently  emits  fmoke  from  various  cavities ; 
a  which  is  confidered  by  the  inhabitants  of 
?c  the  mountain  as  a  prognoftic  of  bad  wea- 
"  ther,  or  of  new  eruptions  from  Mount 
"  iEtna." 

This  Monte  Rojfo  twenty-five  years  ago 
made  a  fearful  eruption.  Deceived  by  the 
moonlight,  we  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  lofty 
head  of  iEtna ;  the  top  of  which  was  con- 
cealed by  the  clouds  of  night,  and  its  own 
fmoke. 

We  foon  however  recovered  fight  of  it ; 

*  An  account  of  the  Eruption  of  Mount  ./Etna,  in  the 
cnonth  of  July,  1787;  written  by  the  Cavaliere,  Jofeph 
Gioeni.    Catania,  1787,, 

and, 
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and,  in  the  grey  twilight,  alighted  from  our 
mules  at  the  foot  of  its  fummit :  which  can- 
not indeed  fo  properly  be  called  the  fummit  as 
the  higheft  of  the  mountains  piled  upon  moun- 
tains. We  expected  that  our  guide  would 
have  conducted  us  to  the  uppermoft  height ; 
but  he  led  us  to  the  eaftern  foot  of  the  fum- 
mit ;  at  which  we  were  at  firft  diflatisfied, 
W e  were  foon  however  convinced  that  we 
.could  not  have  reached  the  top  before  fun 
rife  ;  and  that,  had  it  been  poffible,  we  could 
not  have  endured  to  remain  on  the  eaftern 
fummit :  becaufe  a  weft  wind  blew  the  fmoke, 
and  fulphurous  vapour,  that  rofe  from  the 
crater,  toward  the  eaft. 

It  was  fo  cold,  on  the  height  where  we 
flood,  that  the  Reaumur  thermometer  fell  a 
degree  and  a  half  below  the  freezing  point. 
The  eldeft  fon  of  Landolina  *,  a  youth  of 
about  twenty,  who  had  come  with  us  from 
Syracufe,  juft  as  wTe  alighted  from  our  mules, 
was  overcome  by  the  cold :  however,  he  foon 
in  part  recovered  himfelf ;  though  not  entirely 
during  fome  hours. 

We  now  beheld,  by  day  light,  fields  of  de- 

f  Landolina  the  father  is  a  knight  of  Malta  :  but  one 
>f  the  Cavaliere  di  divozlone^  who  are  allowed  to  marry. 

folation 
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folation  around  us,  wildly  hurled,  and  inter- 
mingled with  drofs,  black  afhes,  fnow,  and 
vaft  maiTes  of  lava  ;  which  had  been  vomited, 
at  different  times,  from  the  mouth  of  iEtna : 
on  the  left,  the  fmoking  crater  rofe.  Before 
us  lay,  in  the  diftant  deep,  the  Toro  and  other 
hills  ;  and  a  continued  bellying  bed  of  clouds, 
the  darkening  extremities  of  which  the  eye 
could  not  clearly  diftinguifh,  either  from  the 
mountains  or  the  fea,  till  the  majeftic  fun 
rofe,  in  fire,  and  reduced  every  object  to  order. 
It  was  a  new  "  dividing  of  the  light  from  the 
"  darknefs ;  and  of  the  dry  land  from  the 
"  gathering  together  of  the  waters  Chaos 
feemed  to  unfold  itfelf,  where  no  four-footed 
beaft,  no  bird,  interrupted  the  folemn  filence, 
of  the  formlefs  void. 

W 0  fu  keinen  Todtefi  begrnhen^  und  heiner  erjlekn 
ivird f :  Mess.  cant.  i. 

as  Klopftock  fays,  of  the  ice-encircled  pole. 

iEtna  caft  his  black  fhades  over  the  grey 
dawn  of  the  weftern  atmofphere ;  wrhile 
round  him  ftood  his  fons,  but  far  beneath  :  yet 
volcanic  mountains  all :  in  number  fix-ancj- 

*  Genefis,chap.  i.  ver.  4  and  ic. 

f  No  dead  arc  buried  there  ;  nor  any  there  will  rife. 

thirty, 
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thirty,  each  a  Vefuvius.  To  the  north,  the 
eaft,  and  the  fouth,  Sicily  lay  at  our  feet ; 
with  its  hills,  and  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  cities. 
In  the  low  deep,  the  clouds,  tinged  with  pur- 
ple, were  difperfed  and  baniflied  from  the 
prefence  of  the  golden  fun  :  while  their  fhades, 
flying  before  the  weft  wind,  were  fcattered 
over  the  landfcape  far  and  wide. 

After  paufing,  aftonifhed  and  enraptured  by 
the  fublime  fpe&acle,  we  began  our  afcent  to 
the  fummit  of  the  mountain.  To  attain  this, 
We  had  to  crofs  a  large  tracT:  of  aflies,  and 
lumps  of  drofs :  where  extreme  caution  was 
^required,  to  prevent  falling  over  the  rugged 
fcoria.  Nor  could  caution  itfelf  afford  any 
certainty  that  an  arm,  or  a  leg,  might  not  be 
broken :  fo  continually  did  the  hollow  cinders 
turn  under  the  foot,  and  fall  upon  it  at  every 
ftep. 

Thefe  obftacles  being  overcome,  we  ftill 
had  to  afcend  the  fummit;  which  is  very  fteep, 
and  in  many  places  fo  flippery  that  you  can 
with  difficulty  get  foot-hold :  though  the  de- 
scent is  not  fo  very  fudden  as  frequently  to 
make  a  fall  dangerous.  We  found  fulphurous 
yapours  occafionally  rifing   fo  powerfully, 

through 
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through  apertures,  that  we  were  obliged  fud- 
denly  to  turn  from  them. 

Being  frequently  under  the  neceffity  of  reft- 
ing  to  take  breath,  we  were  about  two  hours 
before  we  arrived  at  the  top :  and  yet,  milled 
by  the  defcriptions  of  fome  travellers,  we 
actually  figured  to  ourfelves  greater  difficul- 
ties than  we  found. 

And  now  we  flood  befide  the  vaft,  circu- 
lar, and  to  the  eye  impervious,  throat  of  iEtna. 
The  form  it  has  affumed  is  that  of  a  tunnel : 
except  that  the  circle  is  not  regular.  Its  con- 
tracting abyfs  is  foon  loft  to  the  fight.  In 
various  places,  thin  clouds  of  fmoke  afcended 
out  of  fmall  cavities,  as  from  fo  many  chim- 
neys :  while  the  mouth  itfelf  tempeftuoufly 
emitted  its  whirlwinds  of  black  and  white 
clouds,  in  a  fpiral  column.  To  go  round  the 
crater,  or  to  remain  a  .moment  facing  the 
wind,  were  things  impoflible.  Even  with  the 
wind  on  your  back,  by  which  you  are  fecured 
againft  the  fmoke  of  the  grand  crater,  you  are 
pained  and  fuffocated  by  whiffs  of  fulphurous 
vapours ;  which  afcend  from  the  backs  of  the 
fummit. 

As  in  Solfatara,  near  Pozzuoli,  fo  here  like-. 

wife. 
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^ife,  on  the  top  of  iEtna  and  round  the  rial 
of  the  crater,  fmall  lumps  of  pure  fulphur  are 
found :  which  they  alfo  are  round  the  fmall 
cavities.4 

The  circumference  of  the  mouth,  or  cra- 
ter, is  eftimated  at  from  three  to  four  thou- 
fand  paces.  Within,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
difcover,  it  is  coated  with  fulphur. 

On  the  north,  feparated  from  the  ancient 
crater  by  a  thin  wall,  or  cruft  of  fulphur, 
there  is  a  new  mouth  ;  which  was  opened  by 
a  falling  in  of  the  fummit,  in  the  month  of 
May,  in  the  prefent  year.  This  like  wife  is 
round,  tunnel  formed,  and  impervious  to  the 
eye.  Standing  on  its  rim,  we  faw  the  whole 
weft  part  of  the  ifland  (which,  for  fome  hours, 
had  been  concealed  from  us  by  the  mountain) 
to  its  extremeft  point ;  as  far  as  the  high 
Monte  di  Trapani^  or  Eryx,  and  the  fea  be- 
yond. Our  guide  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  Lipari  iflands,  on  the  right :  but,  being 
lefs  acquainted  with  the  country  than  he 
was,  I  could  not  diftinguiih  them  from  the 
blue  clouds  of  the  horizon. 

We  threw  ftones  into  this  crater;  which 
rolled  like  diftant  thunder,  till  they  at  laft  fell, 
with  a  loud  din,  into  the  water  below.  After 

throwing 
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throwing  the  ftone,  I  counted  eight-and-fdrty 
pulfations  before  I  heard  the  dafliing  of  the 
water.  This  experiment  feems  to  me  to 
ftrengthen  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  believe 
that  the  mouths  of  the  volcano  are  open  to, 
and  communicate  with,  the  fea. 

On  a  fudden,  we  heard  the  gulph  begin  to 
roar,  with  a  found  like  that  of  boiling  waters, 
in  this  prodigious  cauldron ;  and  our  guide 
adviled  us  immediately  to  depart. 

When  this  mouth  iirft  opened  itfelf,  about 
eight  weeks  ago,  it  continued  for  feventeen 
days  to  pour  out  lava  ;  and  it  ceafed  when 
the  lava  began  to  iflue,  which  now  continues 
to  flow  from  a  mountain  adjoining  to  the 
Monte  Roflb. 

We  found  it  lefs  difficult  to  go  down  than 
to  afcend  the  mountain  ;  though  this  was 
fufficiently  inconvenient,  befidc  that  we  were 
again  obliged  to  pafs  over  a  long  bed  of  flack 
and  cinders. 

I  was  aftonifhed  to  find  every  where  over 
the  fummir,  round  the  crater  of  iEtna,  among 
the  drofs,  and  even  on  the  fnow  and  ice,  the 
beautiful  little  red  -fcarabaus  *  with  black 
fpots ;  which  is  fo  commonly  found  in  Ger- 

Kafer  :  the  lady-bird,  as  I  fuppofe.  T. 

many 
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many  among  the  grafs,  the  foliage,  or  the 
corn  :  where  it  is  accuftomed  to  feed  :  while 
here,  in  this  defert,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  the  vegetation  of  mofs  itfelf  ceafes ; 
and  yet  I  never  any  where  faw  thefe  infects 
more  full  of  life,  or  fo  numerous.  We  found 
them  moft  frequently  covering  the  lumps 
of  fulphur;  on  the  vapour  of  which  no 
doubt  they  feed,  while  the  warmth  of  the 
fulphur  increafes  their  numbers  and  their  viva- 
city. 

Before  wTe  remounted  our  mules,  we  went 
upon  a  hill  of  afhes ;  on  which,  a  few  years 
ago,  there  were  great  remains  {landing  of  the 
building  which  was  called  La  Torre  del 
Filofofo  :  or  the  tower  of  the  philofopher.  It 
has  been  affirmed  that  Empedocles  refided 
here,  to  obferve  the  phenomena  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  probable  than 
that  this  great  Sicilian  naturalift  particularly 
dedicated  himfelf  to  the  obfervation  of  iEtna  : 
but  the  tale  concerning  the  building  is  as 
fabulous  as  that  wThich  you  know  is  related  by 
Horace — 

 Deus  immortalis  haberi 

Dum  cupit  RmbedocleS)  arde?ite??i  frigidus  JEt?iam 
Infiluit. 

Hor.  Ars  Poet. 

Then 
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Then  will  I  tell  Empedoclcs's  ftory; 
Who,  nobly  fond  of  more  than  mortal  glory* 
Fond  to  be  deem'd  a  God,  in  madding  fit 
Plung'd  in  cold  blood  in  ^Etna's  fiery  pit. 

Francis. 

Horace  found  it  difficult  to  believe  this  tra- 
dition. He  only  ufes  it  as  a  fimile ;  and  the 
old  woman's  tale,  that  yEtna  betrayed  the 
philofopher  by  calling  up  his  flipper  of  brafs, 
is  not  mentioned  by  the  poet. 

Formerly,  a  temple,  dedicated  to  Vulcan^ 
flood  on  Mount  y£tna ;  and  Cluverius  fup- 
pofed  this  Torre  del  Filofofo  to  be  the  ruins 
of  that  temple :  but  the  temple  mult  have 
been  built  in  a  lower  region,  for  there  w7as 
a  grove  near  it ;  and  in  it  the  facred  fire  was 
contained,  and  dogs  were  kept.  The  philo- 
fopher's  tower  muft  every  winter  have  been 
half  buried  in  fnow  :  a  place  where  neither 
man  nor  dog  could  houfe,  and  near  which  no 
tree  could  grow.  At  prefent,  very  few 
traces  of  the  building  are  remaining ;  and  the 
little  that  is  to  be  feen  appears  to  denote  it 
was  of  later  ages.  The  Greeks  would  have 
built  of  hewn  ftone,  or  lava,  and  have  eon- 
flructed  their  building  without  mortar. 

We  rode  the  way  that  we  came,  back  to 

Sari 
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Sah  Nicolao  dclla  Rena ;  where  we  arrived 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  wearied 
and  overheated,  but  heartily  glad  of  having 
accompliihed  our  enterprife. 

An  hour  after  midnight,  we  once  more 
proceeded  to  view  the  ftreaming  lava  by 
night  •  and  rode  for  fome  leagues  befide  that 
which)  in  the  year  1682,  was  thrown  out  of 
the  volcano  called  Salto  del  Cojic,  or  hound's 
leap. 

Our  narrow  way  led  us  through  many 
windings;  fo  that  we  now  faw  before  us,  now 
behind  us,  and  again  at  our  fide,  the  glowing 
river  :  and,  whenever  it  efcaped  our  view,  we 
ft  ill  could  trace  its  courfe,  by  the  red  fiery 
vapour  that  it  emitted.  Before  our  arrival, 
we  faw  on  our  left  the  lava  of  Monte  Ro/fb, 
which  was  thrown  out  in  the  year  1767 ;  and 
rode,  while  approaching  the  fiery  ftream,  be- 
tween black  maffes  of  former  eruptions. 

The  prefent  lava  is  caft  from  the  heights  of 
Sol'ificio,  a  fide  hill  of  Mo?ite  Rojfo,  like  a  wa- 
terfall :  till  it  arrives  near  the  place  where  we 
ftood  in  a  kind  of  bottom,  but  is  there  preffed 
forward  by  fucceeding  ftreams,  and  again 
continues  its  courfe  to  the  diftance  of  four- 
teen Italian  miles :  or  full  two  German  miles. 

Vol.  IV.  X  Little 
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Little  of  the  proper  lava  is  feen,  that  confifts 
of  the  liquefied  earths  and  rock  :  for  it  is  co- 
vered with  the  glowing  drofs.  The  ftream  is 
44  a  worthy  pioneer,''  as  Hamlet  fays  of  the 
ghoft  of  his  father,  and  has  dug  itfelf  a  deep 
bed  between  the  ihores  of  its  fiery  flack  and 
cinders.  In  the  place  where  it  falls  from 
above,  it  collects  the  black  parts  in  the  mid- 
dle ;  and  forms,  with  its  correfponding  black 
lines  in  a  lateral  direction,  fomething  like 
the  figure  of  a  fifla  :  the  body  of  which  is  of 
a  fiery  red,  and  the  outline  of  the  back  black. 

As  the  drofs  of  the  ftreairr  was  drawn  to 
the  two  fides,  when  it  touched  the  black  drofs 
of  the  banks  it  adhered ;  and  the  relieved 
lava  flowed  the  quicker;  and,  as  the  banks 
were  feme  what  hollowed  under,  we  could 
there  lee  the  clear  flame-coloured  iiream. 
The  running,  or  to  ipeak  more  properly  the 
driven,  mafs  is  hard  ;  fo  that,  if  a  it  one  be 
thrown  upon  it>  a  found  is  heard  of  a  dull  or 
dead  kind,  as  if  thrown  on  iron  drofs;  and  the 
itone  is  carried  along  the  Itream.  Every  in- 
flammable iubflance  kindles  in  an  inftant ; 
and  the  light  communicates  a  dark  purple  co- 
lour, to  the  infide  of  the  drefs  of  the  fhore. 
The    afcending   fmoke  gradually  becomes 

clear ; 
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clear ;  till  at  laft  it  has  a  morning  red  appear- 
ance. At  day-break,  bubbles  fwam  and 
played  in  the  fmoke  ;  and  reflected  the  objects 
of  fea  and  land.  We  approached  very  near 
to  the  bank  of  the  ftream,  climbed  the  wall 
of  drofs,  and  looked  into  the  fiery  river  ;  but 
could  not  remain  there  a  moment. 

The  whole  afped  and  courfe  of  this  con- 
flagration, defcending  from  above  and  collect- 
ing in  the  deep  below,  then  dividing  into 
meandering  ftreams  and  forming  iflands,  was 
inexpreffibly  fublime.  Even  when  the  dawn 
appeared,  nay  after  the  fun  had  rifen,  though 
lefs  fiery,  when  near,  it  continued  to  be  of  a 
glowing  red  colour.  At  a  diftance,  by  day, 
its  appearance  is  black. 

We  followed  for  a  little  way  its  downward 
courfe  ;  and  faw  below  vineyards,  and  gar- 
dens, furrounded  by  its  fcorching  arms  :  then 
fuddenly,  with  loud  cracks,  we  heard  the 
high  droffy  £hores,  at  different  places,  fall  into 
the  ftream.  We  could  likewife  difcover, 
through  apertures,  the  red  lava  mining,  and 
in  fome  places  prefling  forward  on  the  fide  on 
which  we  flood  ;  and  perceived  bow  very 
poflible  it  was  for  the  wall  of  drofs  which  we 
climbed  to  have  fallen  in. 

X2  Ix> 
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In  the  places  where  the  ftream  broke  down 
thefe  walls,  it  foil  much  of  its  flaming  red  ap- 
pearance, and  of  its  motion.  One  of  thefe 
that  we  looked  at,  of  a  condenfed  kind,  was 
.tardy  in  becoming  liquefied  ;  as  if  unwilling 
to  move  :  but  was  at  laft  flowly  obliged  to 
yield,  and  be  dragged  along. 

This  lava  flows  to  the  north  eaft  into  the 
fea ;  and  already  has  deftroyed  many  fruitful 
fields  and  gardens.  Uncertain  what  courfe 
it  will  take,  the  afliifted  people  ftand  watch- 
ing its  fmoke  by  day,  and  its  flames  by  night. 

Quitting  thefe  fiery  abodes,  we  came  at  fir  ft 
to  the  deferts  of  ravaged  nature  ;  till  by  de- 
grees lire  again  began  to  fmile.  The  decli- 
vity of  the  mountain  was  covered  with  chef- 
nut  forefts.  Remember,  when  I  fpeak  of  the 
chefnut  tree  in  Italy  and  Sicily*  I  mean  the 
beautiful  and  noble  chefnut,  the  fruit  of  which 
we  eat;  but  which  in  Germany  is  fo  fcarce, 
and  is  only  produced  on  imall  trees.  Our 
common  horfe  chefnut,  winch,  if  I  do  not 
miftake,  was  brought  to  us  from  Alia,  through 
Italv,  in  the -fifteenth  century,  is  very  rare  in 
thefe  countries  ;  and  is  only  here  and  there  to 
be  found  in  gardens. 

We  now  fcon  faw  vineyards  and  orchards, 
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on  hill  and  dale  ;  while  the  widening  profpccl 
over  the  fea  prefented  to  our  view  the  bloom- 
ing fields  by  its  fide,  the  outstretching  moun- 
tain of  Toro,  and  the  high  fhores  of  Calabria. 
We  beheld  the  moft  fouthern  Italian  promon- 
tory of  Spartivento  :  hated  and  defamed  by 
feamen.  After  the  fearful  fublimity  of  vol- 
canic regions,  how  laughing  did  thefe  lands 
of  paradife  appear  !  the  charms  of  wThich  were 
rather  heightened  than  difturbed  by  the  con- 
traft  of  the  black  lava,  that  ftreamed  forth  in 
the  year  1682. 

Near  Ferreri  where  wre  halted  at  noon,  we 
faw  in  a  vineyard  fifteen  tall,  ftraight,  young 
chefhut  trees  ;  all  of  which  fprung  from  the 
root  of  a  tree  that  was  cut  down,  and  forming 
the  moft  beautiful  foliage  I  ever  beheld.  The 
trunk  of  each  was  thicker  than  the  body  of  a 
middle-fized  man. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  rode  through  chefhut 
forefts  that  grow  on  the  north  fide  of  iEtna. 
This  tree  flourifhes  beft  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  volcanoes  ;  near  Vefuvius,  Solfatara, 
and  Tpomeo,  in  Ifchia ;  but  no  where  fo 
highly  as  on  Mount  iEtna,  the  chief  of  the 
volcanoes.  We  viewed  on  all  fides  the  ver- 
dant fullnefs  of  fwelling  vegetation,  in  the 

X  3  beautiful 
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beautiful  fields  which  are  every  where  found, 
from  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  to  the 
plains  of  the  fertile  fca  coaft ;  which  is  {haded 
with  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds. 

The  trees  of  the  chefnut  forefts  of  iEtna 
confift  in  part  of  the  {lender  fcions  from  old 
roots,  fuch  as  I  have  defcribed  above,  and 
partly  of  trunks  that  are  unequalled  perhaps 
in  the  whole  world  ;  and  certainly  in  Eu- 
rope *.  We  met  with  fome  which  were 
thicker  than  the  prodigious  oak  trees  near 
Bomte,  in  the  bifhoprick  of  Ofnab'drg  ;  and 
yet  how  diminutive  were  theft  to  the  tree  dti 
cento  cavalli ;  or,  the  hundred  horfemen  :  as 
it  is  called,  by  the  Sicilians. 

This  tree,  which  for  centuries  has  been  hol- 
low, confifts  at  prefent  of  five  prodigious 
trees :  feveral  of  the  inward  fides  of  which 

*  Even  the  famous  African  tree,  which  is  called  Bar- 
bab,  and  defcribed  by  Profper  ALpinus,  Clufius,  and 
fince  them  by  Adanfon,  a  French  Botanift,  after  whom 
it  has  likewife  been  named  Adanfoniay  does  not  in  cir- 
cumference equal  the  fize  of  thefe  giants  of  iEtna.  Adan- 
fon found  trees  the  diameters  of  which  were  nearly  five- 
and-twenty  feet  :  but  the  largeft  chefnut  tree  of  iEtna 
has  more  than  twice  that  thicknefs.  See  Limits  Pflan- 
zenjjj/iem,  nach  der  I  pep  aufgabe  Uberfetzt.  Nilrnberg,  2  ter 
1  heil  17775/  151.  160. 

are 
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are  frnooth,  though  time  has  covered  thein 
with  a  kind  of  bark  ;  and  which  we  indubita- 
bly fee  all  actually  belong  to  one  great  trunk, 
through  which  wide  cavities  have  be-en  made 
by  the  decay  which  time  produces.  They 
{land  in  a  circle,  and  form  a  vaft  connected 
bower;  denoting  the  natural  rounding  of  the 
tree,  which  has  only  been  perforated  by  a  fuc- 
cefiion  of  centuries. 

Swinburne,  a  traveller  of  underftanding  and 
veracity,  fays:  "  When  I  firft  faw  this  tree,  I 
"  concluded  myfelf  impofed  upon,  by  the  de- 
"  fcriptions  of  preceding  travellers  ;  and  was 
"  convinced  laat  the  original  tree  had  been  cut 
"  down,  and  the  prefent  group  formed  by  new 
"  moots  fprung  out  of  the  old  root ;  but,  up- 
"  on  aclofer  examination,  I  changed  my  opi- 
"  nion.  This  wonderful  production  of  the 
"  vegetable  kingdom,  confifts  of  a  trunk,  now 
**  fplit  to  the  furface  of  the  earth,  but,  as  I 
41  found  by  digging  all  round,  united  in  one 
"  body  at  a  very  fmall  depth  below 

We  meafured  the  circumference  of  this 
tree  ;  and  found  it  to  be  twenty-five  canne  and 
fix  fialmi,  or  one  hundred  and  lixty-two 

*  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies  by  Henry  Swinburne. 
Vol.  iv.  p.  157.    Octavo  1790. 

X  4  French 
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French  feet :  pled  de  Roi :  which  is  fomething 
larger  than  the  Rhenifh  foot.  A  canna  con- 
tains eight  palms:  the  palm  d,fpan,  including 
the  firft  joint  of  the  thumb. 

We  and  our  whole  efcort,  mules  and  all, 
found  more  than  fufficient  room  within  this 
tree  :  nor  were  we  incommoded  by  the  re- 
mains of  a  (lone  houfe  and  an  oven,  which 
had  been  built  there  ;  and  you  will  eafily  perr 
ceive,  from  its  circumference,  that  the  name, 
del  cento  cavalii,  is  no  exaggeration.  Huge 
branches  ipread  from  its  principal  trunks  on 
all  fides  ;  and  the  vigorous  vegetation  of  its 
green  old  age  increafes  the  admiration  which 
its  afpedt  excites  :  efpecially  having  fuffered 
as  it  has  done  from  the  ravages  of  time,  in 
deipite  of  which  its  venerable  ruins  rather  re- 
i enable -a  grove  than  a  tree.  View  it  on  which 
iide  you  will,  its  appearance  is  as  beautiful  as 
it  is  unique. 

Another  tree,  which  from  the  form  of  its 
branches  is  called  La  nave,  or  the  {hip,  has 
like  wife  fuffered  much  from  the  hundreds,  or 
from  the  tens  of  hundreds,  of  years  that  it  has 
exifted.  Like  the  firft,  it  is  hollow,  and  only 
half  ftanding  ;  yet  its  boughs  ftretch  out  to 
a  great  diftance.    Its  circumference  is  now 

eight 
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eight  canne^  and  a  palm  :  or  forty-nine  French 
feet. 

In  this  foreft,  on  the  7th  of  July,  we 
heard  the  nightingale  fing.  In  the  evening, 
we  rode  through  countries  as  beautiful  as  thofe 
we  had  palled  on  our  defeent ;  till  we  came  to 
the  fmall  town  of  Ciarrey  which  ftands  on  the 
fea  fliore. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  in  great 
terror,  when  the  lava,  in  the  month  of  May 
laft,  which  was  thrown  from  the  crater,  ap- 
peared to  threaten  them.  During  the  firft 
three  days,  the  earth  heaved  at  every  rum- 
bling of  the  mountain  ;  and  the  window 
mutters  of  thofe  houfes  that  had  any  were 
fprung. 

We  faw  from  our  inn  a  folemn  proceffion, 
with  torches,  which  was  made  to  the  declivity 
of  the  mountain  to  entreat  that  the  ftream  of 
lava  might  not  injure  them  in  its  courfe. 
Were  it  not  a  common  cuftom  to  bear  torches 
in  nightly  proceffions,  I  mould  have  believed 
this  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Pagan  ceremony. 
The  fable  of  the  ancients  was  that  the  torch  of 
Ceres  fet  Mount  iEtna  on  fire ;  when  me 
fearched  the  world  for  her  daughter  Profer- 
pine,  who  had  been  carried  away  by  Pluto, 

A  race 
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A  race  by  torch  light  was  inftituted,  in  com- 
memoration of  this  fearch.  Agathocles  al- 
luded to  this  cuftom,  when  he  advifed  the  ar- 
my to  change  the  fhips  to  torches,  after  he  had 
vowed  to  facrifice  them  to  Ceres  and  Profer- 
pilie  *  :  XctfJLircrJ'tvziv  awao-ocs  rets  ra£s.  What 
could  be  more  probable  than  that  the  Sicilians 
fhould  make  folemn  proceffions  to  Ceres : 
efpecially  at  times  when  their  harvefts  were, 
menaced  by  the  fiery  ftreams  of  /Etna  ? 


LETTER  XCV. 

Medina,  loth  July  1792. 

Early  on  the  day  before  yefterday, 
foon  after  we  had  left  Giarre,  a  noble  profpedl 
opened  upon  us.  To  the  left,  we  faw  Mount 
JEtna. ;  which,  if  it  be  permitted  to  compare 
the  fublimeft  objeds  of  nature  to  the  infigni- 
ficant  efforts  of  human  art,  when  feen  on  this 
fide,  refembles  a  Greek  theatre.    It  rifes  in 

*  Diod.  lib.  v.  vol.  i.  p.  333,  compared  with  lib.  xx. 
vol.  ii.  p.  410  and  the  remarks  of  Wefieling. 

woody 
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woody  gradations  over  the  fertile  plains :  and 
extends  itfelf  in  a  chain  of  mountains  as  far  as 
Monte  Toro :  the  craggy  fummits  of  which 
project  from  the  fouth  weft  to  the  north  weft, 
and  it  ends  in  placing  its  rocky  foot  in  the 
fea.  To  the  right  the  fea  is  feen,  and  the 
fouthern  coaft  of  Calabria;  which,  from  its 
diftance,  appears  to  unite  with  the  Monte 
Toro. 

We  twice  rode  through  the  Finme  Freddo  1 
the  AJines  of  the  ancients.  Its  modern  name 
is  very  applicable,  for  its  water  is  very  cold ; 
and  is  likewife  limpid,  and  frefh.  Notwith- 
ftanding  its  cold  quality,  it  may  probably  be 
healthful  either  for  bathing  or  beverage  ;  and 
therefore  it  might  be  called  by  the  Greeks 
Jlfines ;  iaivm  ;  or  harmlefs.  We  met  with  a 
grove  of  large  mulberry  trees  between  its  two 
arms,  and  refrefhed  ourfelves  with  the  charm- 
ing fruit. 

I  know  not  whether  that  kind  of  mulberry, 
which  bears  white  fruit,  can  better  endure  the 
winter  than  the  nobler  fpecies,  that  bears 
black,  or  more  properly  dark-red  fruit ;  or 
whether  the  firft  be  for  that  reafon  preferred 
in  Germany,  for  the  culture  of  filk.  I  met 
with  many  of  both  kinds  in  Sicily  :  but  in  Si* 
2  cily 
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cily  they  prefer  the  tree  with  the  dark-red 
fruit,  of  which  there  is  conftantly  fo  great  a 
quantity  of  the  beautiful  berries  that  any  per- 
ibn  may  pluck  them  who  pleafes.  You  are 
aware  that,  by  plucking  this  fruit,  the  hands 
and  mouth  become  ftained.  A  Sicilian  taught 
me  an  eafy  manner  of  freeing  myfelf  from 
thefe  purple  fpots  ;  by  taking  fome  unripe 
flefh-coloured  berries,  preffing  out  their  juice, 
and  rubbing  it  over  the  ftains. 

On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Afines  flood 
the  town  of  Naxos,  which  muft  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  ifland  of  Naxos,  in  the 
Archipelago.  The  people  of  Chalcis  and 
Eubcea  founded  this  colony,  under  their  leader 
Theocles,  a  year  before  Syracufe  was  inha- 
bited by  the  Greeks,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
i  ith  Olympiad,  or  732  years  before  Chrift 
They  erected  an  altar  to  Apollo,  the  Leader  : 
Attq^Mwi  Ap*%nytTi)  :  becaufe  the  oracle  of 
this  God  at  Delphos  had  advifed  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  Greek  Colonies  to  Sicily.  Naxos 
was  the  firft  of  thefe  colonies  that  followed  the 
advice  of  the  oracle;  and  Syracufe  the  fecond. 

In  the  fecond  year  of  the  94th  Olympiad, 
40 t  vears  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  and  33c 

*  Thuc.  lib.  vi.  p.  379. 

from 
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from  its  foundation,  Naxos,  through  the  trea- 
chery of  Procles,  a  native,  was  taken  by  the 
elder  Dionyfius ;  who  fold  the  inhabitants, 
fparing  none  but  the  relations  of  the  traitor. 
Their  property  he  gave  up  to  the  foldiers, 
deftroyed  both  the  houfes  and  the  walls,  and 
ceded  the  territory  to  the  neighbouring  Si- 
culi  ':. 

Seven-and-thirty  years  after  this  event,  An- 
dromachus,  the  father  of  the  hiftorian,  Ti- 
majus,  aflemblcd  the  furviving  fugitives  of 
Naxos,  and  founded  Tauromcniinn^  on  Mount 
Taurus,  or  Toro ;  and  there  formed  a  fettle- 
men  t.  The  word  Tauromenium  is  derived  from 
the  name  of  the  mountain,  and  from  p&nty\  to 
remain.    The  town  is  now  called  Taormina. 

When  Hiero  the  Second  made  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Romans,  Tauromenium  was 
the  laft  town  that  acceded  to  the  alliance. 

The  people  of  Tauromenium  threw  down  a 
ftatue,  which  they  themfelves  had  erected  to 
the  rapacious  Verres  :  but  they  fuffered  the 
pedeftal  to  remain,  to  eternize  his  difgrace. 

When  Auguftus,  defirous  of  rewarding  the 
legions  that  had  aided  him  in  fubjecling  the 

*  Diod.  lib.  xiv.  vol.  i.  p.  651. 

Roman 
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Roman  world,  had  given  them  mod  of  the 
lands  of  Italy,  after  having  tranfplanted  the 
ancient  poffeffbrs,  or  without  compenfation 
driven  them  away,  he  likewife  fent  a  colony 
to  Tauromenium. 

The  Saracens  were  mafters  of  the  greateft 
part  of  Sicily  before  they  fucceeded  in  con- 
quering this  town  ;  and  the  remembrance  of 
their  cruelties  is  preferved  to  this  day.  Count 
Roger  the  Norman,  by  cutting  off  the  provi- 
fions  of  the  enemy,  re-conquered  Taormina. 

This  town  is  built  on  a  height  of  Monte 
Toro ;  fo  that  the  afcent  to  it  is  difficult ;  and 
the  little  town  of  Mola  lies  on  a  ftill  more 
loftv  fummit.  The  lands  below  Taormina 
are  fruitful,  well  watered,  abounding  in  trees, 
and  very  pleafant.  I  law  very  large  citron 
trees  in  a  village  below  the  town. 

Some  miles  from  the  town,  the  river  Can- 
tara  runs  ;  called  0  nob  alas  by  the  Greeks,  and 
cTau7*cmenius  by  the  Romans.  Its  bed  fhews 
that,  in  winter,  it  is  a  broad  dream  ;  but  in 
fummer  it  is  nearly  dry.  There  is  a  bottom 
however  in  which  its  waters  colled  them- 
felves,  and  always  form  a  ftream  :  which -was 
fufficiently  rapid,  when  we  rode  through  it, 

to 
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to  drive  the  horfes  and  mules  rather  Tideways. 
From  this  power  it  no  doubt  obtained  its 
Greek  name,  Onobahis^  the  Afs-thrower. 

Not  far  from  the  place  through  which  we 
forded,  there  is  a  bridge  ;  which  is  called  the 
Devil's  bridge.  The  credulous  country  peo- 
ple relate  that  God  told  the  Devil,  if  he  would 
build  a  bridge  there,  the  firft  that  went  over 
it  fhould  belong  to  him  ;  and  the  Devil  im- 
mediately flew  to  perform  the  taflc.  No  fooner 
was  the  bridge  finifhed  than  it  was  parted  by 
a  dog  ;  and  the  raging  Devil,  ftamping  with 
his  foot,  pufhed  out  a  ftone,  leaving  an  aper- 
ture which  no  ftone  that  could  be  brought 
would  fill  up.  At  laft  however  the  bridge 
was  blelTecl,  and  has  ever  fince  been  in  ufe. 
We  did  not  think  it  worth  while,  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  to  make  a  circuitous  route  to  fee 
this  bridge. 

Between  the  Cantara  and  Taormina  are 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower,  and  an  aque- 
duct. The  tower  is  called  Cq/lello  Schifone  ; 
and  fome  believe  that  this  is  the  place  where 
Naxos  flood  :  but  Cluverius  with  juftice  fup- 
pofes  that  Naxos,  according  to  the  teftimony 
of  the  ancients,  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Af.nes*    The  lava  of  iEtna,  eruptions  from 

which 
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which  fnuft  have  happened  in  very  early 
ages,  forms  the  bafe  of  the  tower  and  the 
aqueduct.  This  lava  ftretches  out  into  the 
iea  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  no  other 
ftrcam  of  lava  has  fmce  run  fo  far. 

Near  Taormina  are  the  remains  of  water 
cifterns  of  the  ancient  Tauromenium  ;  and  the 
arching  of  the  largeft  of  thefe  cifterns  throws 
light  on  the  fo  much  doubted  deftination  of 
the  much  greater  refervoir  near  Baise,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  P'lfclna  mirabilis. 
The  arching  of  the  cifterns  near  Taormina 
is,  like  the  arching  of  the  Plfcina  mirabilis, 
fupported  by  pilafters.  The  traces  of  ,  the 
aqueducts,  which  fupplied  the  cifterns  with 
water,  are  ftill  discoverable.  Below  the  four 
other  cifterns  of  Taormina  there  has  been  one 
particularly  large  ;  which  was  ufed  to  fill  a 
place  with  water,  which  place  was  plaiftered 
and  walled,  and  here  tire  people  enjoyed  the 
fpedtacle  of  a  fea  fight.  By  the  fide  of  this 
Naumachia*,  the  arcades  are  ftill  (landing  in 
which  ftatucs  were  placed.    Above  thefe  were 

*  Naumachia,  Nz'jfxx%ia,  fignified  a  fight,  or  combat,  by 
fea  ;  and,  if  I  do  not  miftake,  the  Romans  were  the  firft 
who  gave  the  pools  on  which  fea  rights  were  imitated 
this  name. 

the 
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the  feats  of  the  fpectators :  of  which  feats 
fome  remains  are  ftill  exifting. 

I  conjecture  that  this  was  the  work  of  the 
Romans  ;  partly  becaufe  it  is  built  of  flate- 
ftone,  and  partly  becaufe  thofe  people,  in  the 
times  of  the  Emperors,  who  from  ftate  policy 
flattered  their  wifhes,  had  an  abfurd  and  re- 
markable propenfity  to  luxury.  I  fufpecl:  that 
the  Greeks,  whofe  perception  of  the  true  was 
much  more  refined,  would  never  have  thought 
of  building  a  place  like  this  by  the  fea  fide; 
on  which  fea  fights  were  to  be  mimicked. 
It  was  a  property  of  thefe  people  to  profit  by 
every  advantage  of  fituation  ;  and,  if  I  dare 
fo  to  fay,  to  feize  on  every  gift  of  nature. 
Thefe  qualities  appertain  to  genius.  The 
conquering  of  difficulties  which  never  ought 
to  be  encountered,  except  when  unavoidable, 
thofe  vifible  efforts  which  are  ever  the  death 
of  the  graces,  and  that  love  for  the  prodigious 
which  is  fo  much  more  eafily  attained  than  the 
fublime,  are  the  charadteriftic  marks  of  a  fpirit 
of  imitation  ;  which  was  the  more  natural  to 
the  Romans  becaufe  they  continually  made  it 
their  endeavour  to  combine  this  fpirit  of  imi- 
tation with  their  ancient  character  of  victo- 
rious ftrength. 

Vol.  IV.  Y  As 
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As  the  prefent  town  docs  not  contain 
above  five  thoufand  inhabitants,  it  includes 
only  a  finall  part  of  the  ancient  town,  which 
was  laid  wafte  by  the  Saracens.  Above  it  are 
the  great  ruins  of  the  theatre,  in  which  there 
appear  to  be  more  and  better  connected  parts 
than  in  the  remains  of  perhaps  any  other  an- 
cient theatre.  Some  of  the  feats  of  the  fpec- 
tators  were  cut  in  the  rock.  Behind  them  are 
the  walls,  with  niches  for  the  reception  of 
ftatues  '7  on  which  probably,  as  in  the  Roman 
theatres  and  amphitheatres,  were  the  feats  for 
the  women  ;  and  farther  back  than  thefe  the 
feats  for  the  common  people  were  erected,  on 
high  arcades. 

I  am  not  fivfficiently  acquainted  with  archi- 
tecture to  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
remains  of  thofe  parts  which,  becaufe  of  their 
prefervation,  render  this  theatre  particularly 
remarkable.  The  podium,  that  is,  the  front 
feat  next  the  orcheftra,  where  the  chiefs  ufed 
to  fit,  is  ftill  to  be  feen.  The  Senators  and 
theVeftals,  in  Rome,  fat  on  the  podium.  The 
orcheftra,  the  pulpifam,  the  profccnium,  the 
jftage,  and  the  pojifcenium,  are  ftill  very/liftin- 
guifliable. 

I  fuppofe  this  theatre  to  be  a  Roman  work, 
o,  becaufe 
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becatife  it  is  built  of  flate-ftone.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  was  coated  with  marble, 
taken  from  the  mountain  on  which  it  ftands, 
and  in  which  the  feats  were  hewn.  The  mar- 
ble quarries  of  Mount  Taurus  were  famous 
among  the  ancients ;  and  Hiero  the  Second 
embellifhed  his  prodigious  and  magnificent 
galley  with  baths  of  Tauromenian  marble  * . 

The  fcience  of  the  archited  is  honourable 
to  him  ;  for  even  now,  when  fo  many  parts  of 
the  theatre  are  deftroyed,  founds  from  the 
ftage  are  audibly  heard  on  the  feats.  The  CV- 
cerone  who  conducted  us  rehearfed  a  fcene 
here,  which  we  could  perfectly  hear  on  the 
uppermoft  feat.  How  frequently  have  our 
theatres,  and  our  churches,  the  defect  of 
not  being  built  with  acouftic  fcience  ;  and 
how  often  do  the  founds  die  away  in  corners, 
or  become  confufed  by  being  echoed  !  How 
much  more  difficult  likewife  was  it  to  render 
founds  in  the  prodigious  theatres  of  thefe  ages 
articulate,  where  the  players  from  the  ftage 
muft  indubitably  have  been  diftindlly  heard  by 
many  thoufand  fpedtators  in  the  open  air  ! 

The  fituation  of  this  place  gave  me  much 
greater  pleafure  than  the  theatre  itfelf ;  for 

*  Athenxus,  lib.  v. 

Y  2  here 
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here  you  have  a  profpecl:  toward  the  fea,  and 
toward  ./Etna  ;  which  you  behold  towering  in 
all  its  fovereignty.  The  building  of  the  ftage 
deprived  moft  of  the  fpeclators  of  this  view  : 
but  it  was  enjoyed  by  thofe  who  fat  on  the 
feats  of  the  women,  and  by  the  upper  gallery. 

On  the  back  of  the  feats,  toward  the  north, 
the  ftraits  of  Faro  and  the  two  coafts  are  feen. 
If  you  turn  your  face  immediately  to  the  an- 
cient caftle,  built  by  the  kings  of  Arragon, 
you  have  then  on  one  fide  a  profpecl:  of  Italy, 
the  eaftern  coaft  of  Sicily,  and  the  Sicilian  fea  ; 
and  on  the  other  the  entire  ftraits  of  Faro^ 
between  their  lordly  mores,  the  Capo  Sparti- 
vento,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic. 

I  have  feen  profpe&s  more  extenftve  than 
thefe,  but  none  more  beautiful.  While  one  fea 
retires  from  the  eye,  another  preifes  forward  ; 
between  Calabria  and  Sicily,  the  two  moft  de- 
lightful countries  of  Europe  !  And  where  is 
the  mountain  that  can  be  compared  to  iEtna  ? 

We  took  up  our  abode  in  the  Capuchin 
mcnaftery  ;  where  the  good  Monks  gave  us  a 
friendly  reception.  They  poffefs  a  large  gar- 
den ;  in  which,  with  other  fruits,  agrumi 
grow  of  various  kinds  and  of  great  beauty. 
I  here  faw  a  fpecies  of  citron  which  is  pro- 
duced 
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duced  twice  a  year  on  the  fame  trees :  the 
firft  time  in  April  and  May,  the  fecond  in 
Atfguft  and  September. 

Yefterday,  on  the  9th,  we  continued  our 
road  along  the  fea  coaft,  in  cool  yet  clear 
weather  ;  and  heard  the  nightingale,  in  the 
groves  of  a  well-watered  place,  near  Taor- 
mina. 

In  the  morning,  we  rode  over  fome  fteep 
heights.  There  is  a  rock  that  rifes  near  Capo 
di  San  AleJJio,  which  advances  into  the  fea, 
to  which  it  ftands  almoft  perpendicular,  with 
an  ancient  caftle  on  its  fummit.  On  the  left 
we  almoft  continually  faw  either  rocks  or 
mountains  which  had  a  charming  effect ; 
though  ftill  not  fo  pleafant  as  the  north  coaft 
of  the  Val  Demone^  between  Meffina  and  Ce- 
falu,  the  hills  of  which  are  clothed  with 
woods,  corn  fields,  fruit  trees,  and  vines. 
To  the  right,  we  faw  the  lower  part  of  Cala- 
bria, and  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Sicily  ;  from 
the  country  of  Meffina  to  Syracufe. 

Between  Taormina  and  Meffina,  not  far 
from  the  baths  on  the  fea  coaft,  which  are  the' 
refort  of  the  difeafed,  there  are  gold  and  fiber 
mines  that  belong  to  the  Principe  di  Cefaro. 
Like  the  royal  mines,  they  are  not  wTorked  ; 

Y  3  and 
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and  there  are  people  who  blame  this  apparent 
neglect,  but  in  my  opinion  they  are  wrong. 
In  a  country  where  the  wheat  is  twenty, 
thirty,  and  forty,  fold  productive,  a  country 
perhaps  fuperior  to  all  others  in  the  various 
gifts  of  nature,  fome  of  which  it  fponta- 
neoufly  prefents  and  the  reft  are  obtained 
with  little  trouble,  in  fuch  a  country,  men 
ought  not  to  dig  in  the  bowels  of  mountains 
for  filver  or  for  gold.  They  ought  rather, 
by  the  induftry  of  agriculture  and  the  appli- 
cation of  commerce,  to  draw  filver  and  gold 
from  other  countries.  Well  tilled,  well  regu- 
lated, well  governed,  Sicily  and  Naples  would 
become  the  heart  of  Europe  ;  through  the 
grand  arteries  and  petty  veins  of  which  the 
precious  metals  of  foreign  lands  would  freely 
circulate. 

About  a  fhort  German  mile  from  Meffina, 
a  row  of  houfes  begins,  and  runs  in  a  right 
line ;  interrupted  by  fpacious  and  pleafant 
gardens,  which  appear  like  the  fuburbs  of 
Mefiina:  in  the  jurisdiction  of  which  they  are. 
This  row,  or  ftreet,  is  called  //  Bromo:  no 
doubt  from  the  Greek  word,  ^go^ccs :  a  courfe, 
or  race  courfe  :  and  probably  in  the  times  of 
Greece  there  was  a Jladium  here,  for  racing. 

We 
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We  arrived  at  Meffina  by  day  light;  and 
thus  concluded  our  journey  through  Sicily, 
made  in  a  feafon  of  the  year  during  which 
our  countrymen  are  inclined  to  believe  this 
ifland  is  infupportable.  We  frequently  laugh 
at  the  ideas  that  are  formed  by  the  people  of 
the  South  of  the  cold  of  northern  countries; 
but  the  ideas  which  we  Germans  have  of  the 
heat  of  thefe  fouthern  regions  is  not  lefs  extra- 
vagant. I  readily  grant  the  heat  in  the  Two 
Sicilies  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  Germany  ; 
and,  on  certain  days,  when  in  Palermo  the  &7- 
rocco  blows,  and  the  Ponenic  or  weft  wind  pre- 
dominates in  Syracufe  and  in  Catania,  it  can 
fcarcely  be  endured.  An  inflamed  ftate  of 
the  air,  like  that  which  prevailed  on  the  26th 
of  June  in  Syracufe,  is  dreadful  to  foreigners  : 
but  Juch  occurrences  are  rare.  The  whole 
city  fpcke  of  the  heat  as  fingular.  We  muft 
no  more  determine  by  the  thermometer,  on 
the  average  fummer  heat  of  thefe  countries, 
than  we  mud  on  the  average  winter  cold  of 
Ruffia.  In  the  December  of  1785,  I  walked 
with  great  pleafure  in  the  country  near  Peter- 
iburg,  and  was  not  froft-bitten ;  although 
Reaumur's  thermometer  flood  at  twenty  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point.  I  experienced 

Y  4.  the 
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the  benefits  of  a  pure  air,  a  clear  fun-mine, 
and  a  profound  calm.  During  the  extraordi- 
nary cold  winter  of  1788,  when  the  thermo- 
meter funk  as  much  below  the  freezing  point 
in  Germany,  we  all  found  the  cold  to  be 
infupportable.  And  no  lefs  infupportable  is 
the  heat  of  Germany,  when  Reaumur's  ther^ 
mometer  rifes  from  22  to  280  above  the 
freezing  point:  yet  we  rode  with  pleafure, 
through  Sicily,  when  the  air  was  of  this  tern* 
perature. 

Under  the  pure  atmofphcre  of  this  country 
no  one  complains  of  that  fuffocating  ftate  of 
the  air,  by  which  we  are  frequently  vifited  in 
fummer.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  the 
heat  in  Sicily  has  generally  attained  its  high  eft 
degree  ;  and  cooling  fea  breezes  then  rife, 
which  frefhen  the  air,  while  the  heat  is  qua- 
lified by  thefe  and  by  the  mountain  gales,  the 
rivers,  and  the  numberlefs  fprings  which  the 
country  affords. 

The  province  of  Val  Dcmone,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  an  earthly  paradife,  is  chiefly 
cooled  by  the  woody  mountains, and  by  JEtna; 
and  its  northern  coaft,  from  MeiTina  to  Gefalu, 
would  be  Mill  far  more  beautiful  than  its 
caflern,  from  MeiTina  to  Catania,  did  not  the 

decifive 
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declfive  yEtna  make  the  balance  preotid  c- 
rate  :  -/Etna,  the  fummitand  the  volcanoes  of 
which  and  of  its  colleagues  are  armed  in  all 
the  terrors  of  Nature  ;  while  its  lower  regions 
are  embellifhed  with  all  her  delights,  all  her 
beauties,  and  all  her  abundance  I  Thefe  re- 
gions enjoy  a  balmy  atmofphere,  under  the 
prolific  beams  of  which  every  fruit  mellows, 
and  no  diminutive  herbage  fprings.  And 
how  nutritive  are  the  fruits  of  JEtna. !  How 
fanative  is  the  aromatic  odour  of  this  herbage ! 
Well  acquainted  with  the  virtues  of  numerous 
herbs  and  roots,  with  which  thefe  favoured 
countries  are  fo  eminently  enriched,  the  heal- 
thy and  friendly  inhabitants  of  iEtna  have 
little  need  of  phyficians. 

But  indeed  how  abundant  are  Italy  and  Si- 
cily, every  where,  in  their  manifold  fruits  ! 
True  it  is  that,  from  ignorance  and  neglect, 
the  cherry,  although  its  tree  in  thefe  countries 
is  very  large,  the  plum,  the  apricot,  and  the 
peach,  do  not  here  attain  that  degree  of  per- 
fection which  our  gardeners  have  the  art  to 
communicate.  But  is  not  this  perfection, 
accompanied  as  it  is  by  our  fcarcity,  morethaa 
replaced  by  the  abundance  which  is  common 
to  thefe  countries  ?    Aye,  much  more  :  if  we 

have 
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have  the  juftice  and  the  benevolence  to  recol- 
lect that  the  gratification  of  the  few  ought  not 
to  be  bartered  for,  or  compared  with,  the  en- 
joyment of  the  many. 

Befide,  who  will  dare  to  bring  our  figs  in 
competition  with  the  numerous  kinds  of  this 
pulpous  and  fweet  fruit ;  which  here,  and  in 
the  fouth  of  Italy,  twice  a- year  prefent  them- 
felves  on  the  high-ftemmed  and  wide-fpread- 
ing  branches  of  thefe  trees  ? 

Melons  and  water  melons  are  as  plentiful 
as  our  cucumbers. 

The  eatable  berries  of  the  Service  tree, 
forbus  efculentci)  which  refemble  little  apples, 
except  that  they  have  rather  fiat  kernels  and 
hang  on  twigs  like  bunches  of  grapes,  grow- 
on  large  trees ;  and  are  only  diftinguifhable 
from  our  bird  fervice  tree,  or  forbus  aucuparia^ 
by  their  fruit. 

The  fine  acid  tafte  of  the  azerole  *,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  white  and  red  and  refembles  that 
of  the  arbutus,  except  that  it  grows  upon  high 
(lender  ftems  and  is  pendent  from  a  fmall  ftalk 
like  a  cherry,  is  as  much  unknown  to  us  as  our 
goofeberry,  currant,  and  rafpberry,  are  to  the 
Italians  and  Sicilians/ 

*  Crataegus  oxyacantha. 

I  do 
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I  do  not  know  whether  the  myrtle  berry  be 
common  to  the  woods  of  thefe  countries. 
The  abundance  which  they  have  of  mulber- 
ries fupplies  the  want  of  any  other  fruit.  If 
they  have  not  as  many  apples  and  pears  as  we 
have,  they  may  tell  us  that,  did  not  the  coun- 
tries of  the  South  fend  us  their  lemons  and 
fweet  and  Seville  oranges,  we  mould  be 
wholly  without  them.  Gathered  before  they 
are  ripe,  nay  while  they  are  green,  and 
packed  up  in  chefts,  they  neither  attain  that 
fize,  juice,  nor  flavour,  which  are  common  to 
them  here  ;  where  they  are  plucked  from  the 
tree  in  every  feafon  of  the  year.  And  how 
few  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  thefe  agrumi 
are  we  acquainted  with!  The  art  of  our 
gardeners  is  fuccefsful  in  producing  the  pome- 
granate flower:  but  here  this  beautiful  tree 
attains  a  vigorous  growth,  and  its  red  bloom 
flourifhes  in  fpring  and  fummer,  and  here  and 
there  refrelhes  the  eye,  amid  the  verdant  po- 
lifh  of  the  foliage,  while  the  ripening  fruit 
weighs  down  the  productive  branch. 

The  grapes  begin  to  ripen  at  Syracufe  a$ 
early  as  the  middle  of  July;  fwelling  with 
their  ne&areous  juices.  Who  has  not  heard 
of  the  Sicilian  wines  5  noble  though  negle&ed 

as 
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as  they  are?  Few  are  the  wines  that  can  be 
compared  with  the  glowing  and  high  fla- 
voured Cajlelvetrano,  with  the  odorous  Ama- 
rcnaforte,  or  with  its  neighbours  the  white  and 
red  mufcadel  of  Syracufe.  Both  thefe  kinds 
of  mufcadel  are  known,  not  only  in  Germany  - 
but  in  Calabria  and  Sicily,  by  the  name  of 
Calabrian  wines  ;  becaufe,  before  the  time  of 
Gelo,  Pollis,  from  Argos,  a  ruler  of  Syracufe, 
introduced  the  vine  from  Italy ;  which  had 
more  eariy  been  brought  from  Thrace*. 
The  vintage  of  the  mufcadel  ufually  be- 

*  The  Cavalitre  Landolina,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  fo  many  interefting  hints,  pointed  out  the  following 
paffage  in  Athemeus  to  me:  *1itvhxs  b  'Puywj  twv  eiteov 
XiXtefAswiv  a/A7T£>.M  Bf&uov  $ na  xa\zi§ai  vjv  llo^Aiv  jov  A^ysiov,  0$ 

civog.  "  Jlippias  of  Rhegium  fays  that  the  winding  vine, 
w  which  Pollis  of  Argos,  who  governed  Syracufe,  lirft 
*'  brought  from  Italy  to  that  city,  was  called  the  BibUmhm 
u  The  fweet  wine  which  the  Sicilians  called  Polian,  was 
"  alfo  Biblimanr 

The  mufcadel  was  what  the  ancients  called  Bibliniatiy 
after  that  part  of  Thrace,  named  Biblia,  which  produced 
excellent  wine.  Hefiod  hkewife  mentions  this  Biblinian 
wine.  Pollis  mull  have  come  from  Argos  before  the  time 
of  Geloj  for,  had  he  ruled  Syracufe  in  later  times,  he 
could  not  have  been  fo  unknown  to  hiftory. 

4  gin* 
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gins  as  early  as  the  24th  of  Auguft  ;  In  a  fort- 
night after  which  other  grapes  are  ripe  for  the 
prefs,  and  in  another  fortnight  a  new  fuccef- 
fion. 

Landolina  has  likewife  fhewn  me  that  the 
treatment  of  the  vintage,  in  the  countries 
near  Syracufe,  is  agreeable  to  the  rules  that 
were  known  as  early  as  Hefiod,  The  poet 
fays 

Evt'  av  $y  'Qftuv  uai  Tzifio;  e$  (jls<tov  e^Cvi 
'Ougavov,  O^tfTSfOV  o1  £<n&j  pododotHTuXog  'Ha;, 
XI  TLefffYi9  tote  Travrag  dTrcfysirt  oinafe  fioTgvg. 
AsiZai  3"  hzKu,  fexar  rifjLaTcc  xat  dixcc  vwTag*. 
IIevte  5e  avuKiaaai^  in.  tw     Ij$  dyfe  a<pu<jt7cu 
Acoga  Aiuwvn  Tro^vynSsog, 

Hesiod,  Works  and  Day,  b.  ii. 

Orion  and  the  Dog,  each  other  nigh, 
Together  mounted  to  the  midmoft  Iky, 
When  in  the  rofy  morn  Arcturus  mines, 
Then  pluck  the  clutters  from  the  parent  vines. 
Forget  not  next  the  ripen'd  grapes  to  lay 
Ten  nights  in  air ;  nor  take  them  in  by  day. 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  juftify  the  negligence  of  the  ex- 
preffion  of  Hefiod;  but  when  he  fays  the  grapes  are  to  be 
expofed  to  the  fun  f  ten  days  and  ten  nights,  he  evidently 
means  that  they  are  to  be  fo  long  expofed  to  the  open  air. 

+  CookeVtratrflation  is  not  fufficiently  literal  for  the  remarks  of  the 
Count.  Hefiod  fays  "  Then  gather  thy  grapes,  oh  Perfes,  and  bring 
4<  them  home  and  expofethem  ten  d:iy$  and  ten  nights  to  the  fun.''  T. 

Five 
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Five  more  remember,  ere  the  wine  is  made, 
To  Jet  them  lie  to  mellow  in  the  {hade: 
And,  on  the  fixth,  brifkly  yourfelf  employ 
To  calk  the  gift  of  Bacchus,  fire  of  joy. 

Cooke,  1.  302. 

The  commentators  have  not  underftood 
Hefiod.  Some  have  conje&ured  that  Perfea 
muft  have  poffeffed  a  little  vineyard  ;  becaufe 
he  was  to  bring  all  the  grapes  home,  and  ex- 
pofe  them  firft  to  the  fun  and  then  lay  them 
in  the  fhade :  but  this  was  not  the  poet's  mean- 
ing, which  is  explained  by  the  prefent  manner 
of  the  vintage  in  Syracufe. 

The  grapes  are  there  plucked  when  they  _are 
ripe  :  but  the  ripe  grapes  are  infufficient  for 
the  wine  prefs,  if  the  intention  be  to  make 
mufcadel ;  for,  in  this  cafe,  the  maker  expofes 
the  grapes  to  the  open  air  without  obferving 
any  determinate  number  of  days,  but  is  regu- 
lated by  the  weather ;  by  which  means  the 
fun  extracts  the  remaining  watery  parts.  He 
then  lays  them  in  the  wine  prefs  ;  where  they 
remain  without  being  crufhed,  for  fome  days, 
becaufe  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  too  dry  to  pro- 
duce wine,  after  lying  in  the  fun,  unlefs  they 
are  previoufly  put  into  a  ftate  of  fermenta- 
tion. 
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tion.  This  is  what  the  poet  calls  lying  to 
mellow  in  the  (hade. 

9Eis  dyfe  dqvaaai :  to  fned  in  the  vat : 
means  fimply  only  what  it  can  mean,  the 
preffing  of  the  muit,and  letting  it  run  into  the 
receiving  veffeh  Why  mould  the  poet  detail 
a  circurnftance  fo  generally  known?  He  does 
not  treat  the  fubjed  in  a  didaftic  manner: 
he  only  means  to  teach  Perfes  a  particular 
method  of  making  a  kind  of  generous  wine. 
It  is  a  Angular  mifconception,  of  thofe  who 
wifh  to  find  the  crufhing  of  the  grape  defcrib- 
ed  in  thefe  verfes,  when  they  underftand  the 
word  dyfect  to  fignify  the  wine-prefs.  The 
word  dyfos  generally  denotes  a  veffel  capable 
of  containing  fluids,  and  not  a  prefs ;  and 
the  word  d<fv<7(rtiv>  to  pour,  to  fhed,  cannot  be 
underftood  of  the  grape,  but  of  the  wine. 
The  Italians  and  Sicilians  call  the  a&ion  of 
letting  the  muft  run  from  the  prefs  into  the 
receiver  fvi?iare  m. 

In 

*  The  produce  of  the  fields  and  vineyards  of  Sicily  is 
cftimated  by  falme.  A  falma  of  feed  wheat  in  fowing- 
will  cover  a  fpace  of  6666  fquare  canne.  One  ca?ma  con- 
tains 8  palms  and  one  palm  a  fpan.  A  thoufand  vine 
plants,  near  Syracufe,  yield  from  4  to  7  falme.  The  falma 
contains  80  flafks.    The  price  of  the  white  mufcadel  of 

Syracufe 
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In  Germany,  we  call  our  vineyards  vine 
hills.  The  Sicilian  hufbandman  likewife 
plants  on  the  hill,  but  he  prefers  the  plain. 
The  German  feeks  funny  heights  ;  the  Sici- 
lian plants  the  fhady  mulberry  and  fig  tree, 
to  guard  the  vine  :  but  neither  he  nor  the 
Calabrian  props  the  plants  ;  neither  do  the 
people  of  Puglia :  in  which  country,  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  the  vine  is  frequently 
not  taller  than  the  potatoe  (talk,  or  than  flax 
grows,  with  us.  In  Sicily  and  Calabria,  the 
vine  fcarcely  attains  the  height  of  man.  This 
plant  is  no  where  lo  flattering  to_the  eye  as  on 
the  fhores  of  the  bay  of  Naples ;  where  it 
throws  its  tall  arms  around,  and  fpreads  from 
tree  to  tree. 

Wheat  excepted,  wine  conftitutes  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  trade  of  Sicily. 

Syracufe  is  from  4  to  5  oncie  the  fahna ;  and  the  oncia  is 
worth  three  rix  dollars  and  nine  good  grofchen  :  reckon- 
ing five  rix  dollars  to  an  ancient  Lcuis  d'Or,  or  a  Fre- 
deric d'Or.  The  red  mufcadel  of  Syracufe  fells  for  from 
five  to  feven  oncle  the  falma.  In  the  country  between 
•  Terranovo  and  Lentini,  the  famous  Campi  Geloi,  a  thou- 
fand  vine  plants  yield  from  60  to  100  falme*. 

*  The  difpropoi  tion  between  this  produce  and  that  juft  mentioned 
of  Syracufe  is  To  great  as  evidently  to  fhtw  there  is  fome  miftake. 
I  imagine  that,  after  Campi  Gtloi,  we  {houiu  read  ten  thoufand.  The 
Trederic  d'Or  is  a  Pruflian  coin.  T. 

Landc- 
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Landolina  has  remarked  that,  at  the  end  of 
November,  about  eight  days  after  the  fall  of 
the  vine  leaf,  the  fap  again  begins  to  rife  in 
the  plant.  He  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  it 
would  be  better  to  trim  the  vine  plants  at  that 
time  than,  as  is  ufual,  in  January :  becaufe, 
by  the  latter  manner,  much  of  the  fap  is  ex- 
pended, which  would  remain  in  the  vine  as  it 
rifes,  and  feed  it,  were  it  trimmed  more  early. 
He  has  not  however  been  able  to  find  any 
labourer  who  would  introduce  a  cuftom, 
which  appears  to  the  peafants  to  be  fo  abfurd. 
That  he  might  himfelf  afford  an  example,  he 
ordered  his  gardener  to  make  the  experiment 
on  afmail  vineyard  of  his  own.  A  few  days 
afterward,  he  went  to  examine  the  ftate  of 
his  vines  ;  and  found  that  not  many  of  them 
had  been  trimmed.  The  excufe  of  the  gar- 
dener was  that  the  neighbours  had  ridiculed 
him  fo  much  that  he  could  not  endure  to 
continue  at  his  work. 

The  people  near  Syracufe  have  an  incon- 
ceivably abfard  cuftom  :  from  which  they 
can  neither  be  weaned  by  its  felf-evident  folly, 
nor  by  the  better  example  cf  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  Sicily. 

They  beat  the  olives,  before  they  are  per- 
Vol.  IV.  Z  fedly 
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fectly  ripe,  with  twigs  from  the  trees.  The 
branches  arc  wounded  ;  and  the  oil  is  preffed, 
while  young  and  acid,  from  the  immature 
berry.  This  oil  is  excellent  for  the  lamp: 
but  it  is  wretched  economy  to  make  that  into 
lamp  oil  which  would  be  equally  good  for  the 
table.  The  oil  of  the  country  of  Girgenti, 
which  was  chiefly  exported  to  Carthage,  ftill 
maintains  its  ancient  renown.  Sicily  gains 
much  by  the  culture  of  oil. 

The  chief  branch  of  commerce  of  this  dif- 
tinguifhed  illand  is  wheat-  I  am  unable  to 
fpecify  all  the  kinds,  but  the  following  are 
among  the  principal. 

The  clcirello  would  be  preferred  before 
every  other  fpecies,  becaufe  of  its  fructiferous 
nature,  had  not  its  corn,  and  even  the  meal 
after  it  is  ground,  the  defect  of  foon  fpoiling. 
Its  produce  is  frequently  fixty  fold. 

Vcntina  and  ircntina  are  fpecies  that  have 
thefe  names,  becaufe  the  produce  of  the  firft 
is  twenty  fold,  and  of  the  fecond  thirty. 

¥rirrtinia  is  fo  called  from  a  Greek  word, 
TPiunmz :  or  three-monthly:  becaufe  this 
wheat  is  fpwn  at  the  end  of  April  and  fre- 
quently in  three  -months,  or  as  1  have  been 
told  in  fortv  days  after  feed  time,  is  reaped. 

It 
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It  is  an  excellent  kind  of  wheat.  Triminia 
is  reared  in  fields  from  which  barley,  being 
fown  in  November,  is  cut  while  green  for 
fodder  in  February  *. 

There  is  likewife  a  kind  of  wheat,  that  is 
highly  efteemed,  which,  from  its  black  beard- 
ed ears,  has  acquired  the  name  of  Barba  ?iera. 

Our  fmooth  kind  of  winter  wheat  is  called 
Majorca;  and  was  probably  brought  here  from 
the  SpanifTi  ifland  of  that  name. 

Turkey  corn,  which  in  Germany  is  likewife 
called  Turkey  wheat,  or  maize,  is  cultivated 
in  many  places.  In  Sicily  and  Italy,  this 
kind  of  corn  is  called  Grano  d'  India:  or  Indian 
corn:  and  Granone:  or  great  corn. 

Rye  is  feldom  feen  here.  In  Sicily,  as  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  it  is  called  Grano  Ger- 
man 0  :  or  German  corn. 

*  Triminia,  from  r^i^mio;.  The  Sicilians  were  not 
acknowledged  even  in  ancient  times  to  pofTefs  purity  of 
language:  fome  few  great  writers  excepted.  This 
example  therefore  is  no  better  a  proof  than  the  modern 
Greek  that  the  Greek  letter  n  mould  be  pronounced  as 
an  i :  for  otherwife  the  Sicilians  and  Neapolitans  would 
prove  that  the  Italian  e  mould  be  pronounced  like  i  f. 

f  The  i  has  various  founds  in  the  German  language  :  but  the  mofr 
common  is  thit  of  the  fame  letter,  as  pronounced  by  the  Englifh,  in 
the  words  limh,  lick*  &c.  T. 

Z  2  Few 
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Few  oats  are  grown  in  Sicily.  After  the 
cuMom  of  the  ancients,  the  horfes  of  both 
kingdoms  are  chiefly  foddered  with  barley. 

Diodorus  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  other 
authors,  that  Sicily  was  the  firft  country  that 
produced  corn*.  The  lands  round  Leontium* 
and  in  many  other  parts,  bore  wild  wheat. 

Homer  exprefsly  fays  of  Sicily  : 

A**cc  T«y'  aiTrctgrx  kzi  avr^ora  Trana  (puovray, 

9Qtl/ov  hiratpvhov,  km  cnpiv  Aio$  Sfjt&oos  clffet. 

Od.  xi.  1 09. 

Untaught!  to  plant,  to  turn  the  glebe  and  fow. 
They  all  their  produces  to  free  nature  owe. 
The  foil  untill'd  the  ready  harveft  yields  : 
With  wheat  and  barley  wave  the  golden  fields. 
Spontaneous  wines  from  weighty  clutters  pour  j 
And  Jove  defcends  in  each  prolific  ihow'r. 

Pope,  121. 

A  plant  which  grows  wild,  and  fo  plenti- 
fully, in  Sicily  might  well  have  given  rife  to 
this  tradition.  The  plant  I  mean  bears  a 
kind  of  ear,  but  is  low  of  growth,,  and  is  a 
fpecies  of  graft.  Among  botanifts,  it  is  called 
the  cvgilops  ova  til. 

I  remember  to  have  read,  in  Bnjforis 
Hijloire  Naturcllc,  that  this  writer  was  of  opi- 

#  Piod.  vol.  i.  lib*  v.  p.  331. 

nioa 
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Jiion  that  every  kind  of  corn  was  originally 
Tome  fpecics  of  grafs ;  which  had  been  im- 
proved by  the  induftry  of  man.  Were  that  the 
cafe,  thefe  plants,  like  the  flowers  that  are 
improved  by  cultivation,  would  bear  either  no 
feed  or  very  little  :  or,  fuppofmg  them  to  con- 
tinue fruitful,  if  they  were  once  neglected  by 
man,  they  would  foon  degenerate  to  their 
wild  ftate.  Neither  could  their  improvement 
by  cultivation  be  effected,  except  in  a  favoured 
climate. 

Of  this  we  every  where  difcover  the  reverfe. 
The  feeds  that  fall  on  the  following  year  pro- 
duce a  few  ears ;  and  thefe  fo  feldom  come 
to  perfection  that  I  do  not  ever  remember  to 
have  jfeen,  a  fecond  year  after  the  harveft,  ears 
iprout  fpontaneoufly.  They  are  not  degene- 
rated ;  they  are  extinct  :  although  many  ten- 
der plants,  which  demand  the  art  of  the  gar- 
dener to  prevent  them  from  degenerating, 
will  continue  to  blow  many  years,  while  they 
gradually  decline. 

The  prefervation  of  the  human  race  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  prefervation  of 
the  wheat  plant ;  infomuch  that  man  is  more 
indifpenfable  to  wheat  than  wheat  is  to  man, 
without  whofe  care  and  culture  it  could  not 
Z  3  exift. 
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exift.  Without  wheat,  our  exiftence  would 
be  hazardous,  but  not  impoflible,  though  it 
greatly  promotes  our  improvement.  We  may- 
thank  agriculture  for  our  property,  our  muni- 
cipal rights,  the  mildnefs  of  our  manners, 
our  fciences,  and  our  arts. 

I  can  only  confider  wheat  as  the  imme- 
diate gift  of  God.  Traditionary  relations 
of  this  donation,  may  probably  have  given 
rife  to  the  Greek  fable,  that  Ceres  herfelf 
taught  agriculture  to  men.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures tell  us  that  the  firft-born  fon  of  our 
common  mother  tilled  the  earth.  Much  was 
left  for  the  powers  of  man  to  develop  :  but 
the  divine  endowment  of  fpeech,  with  the  lefs 
.  dignified  but  neceflary  gift  of  corn,  was  an 
immediate  provifion  made  by  the  Creator  and 
Preferver  to  the  rifing  race  of  man.  Without 
the  former,  the  concealed  capabilities  of  man 
would  have  left  him,  in  this  life,  no  better 
than  the  beads  of  the  field  :  and,  without  the 
latter,  he  would  have  remained  a  favage;  a 
real  and  not  a  fabulous  Cyclops.  When  the 
fir  ft  man  wTas  fentenced  to  eat  his  bread  with 
the  fweat  of  his  brow,  the  paternal  Judge, 
who  had  fo  lately  taught  him  to  cover  his 
nakednefs,  might  probably  give  him  corn  be- 
i  fore 
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fore  his  flight  from  Eden.  A  plant  of  para- 
dife,  taken  to  a  ruder  foil,  could  not  be  fup- 
ported  without  the  aid  of  the  men  whom  it 
was  intended  to  fupport. 

The  cattle  pafture  the  whole  year  :  among 
the  mountains  in  fummer,  and  on  the  plains 
in  winter.  They  are  all  red,  in  Sicily,  with- 
out exception.  The  oxen,  like  thofe  of 
Puglia  and  the  oxen  near  Rome,  which  are 
originally  of  the  fame  breed,  have  large  horns. 
This  breed  is  excellent,  not  fo  high  boned  nor 
fo  very  large  as  the  cattle  of  the  Terra  dl 
Lavoro,  but  of  a  noble  kind,  ftrong,  and  corn- 
pad.  Virgil  would  have  been  highly  pleafed 
with  them,  for  they  anfwer  to  his  defcription 
of  excellent  cattle. 

The  horfes  of  Sicily  have  at  all  times  been 
famous.  Sophocles  fomewhere  fpeaks  of  the 
horfe  of  JExnti.  Pindar  more  than  once  praifes 
the  Sicilian  horfe,  and  Virgil  the  horfe  of 
Agrigentum.  In  the  towns,  I  met  with  hand- 
fome  and  animated  horfes:  in  the  country, 
they  are  fcarce  ;  becaufe  mules  are  preferable 
to  ride  among  the  mountains. 

The  mules  of  Sicily  are  ftrong,  and  appear 
to  me  to  be  preferable  to  thofe  of  Calabria  : 
but  the  Calabrian  horfe  I  confider  as  fuperior 
Z  4  to 
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to  the  Sicilian.  However,  there  ar€  good 
breeds,  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  ifland. 
Coaches  are  met  with  in  the  towns  ;  but  I 
remember  to  have  feen  only  a  few  carts,  and 
thofe  on  the  north  more  of  the  flraits  of  Faro. 
They  have  two  wheels,  and  are  drawn  by 
oxen. 

The  fheep  and  goats  are  of  a  good  kind : 
though  I  have  feen  finer  in  different  parts  of 
Italy. 

The  hogs,  in  Sicily,  are  black ;  as  in  Italy. 

I  know  not  whether  the  flag,  the  deer,  and 
the  roebuck,  are  to  be  found  in  this  ifland. 
The  chamois  inhabits  iEtna :  though  I  met 
with  none. 

In  addition  to  the  lingular  ideas,  which  the 
people  of  the  North  entertain  of  thefe  coun- 
tries, they  likewife  add  the  fuppofition  of  ve- 
nomous and  flinging  reptiles.  There  are 
indeed  fnakes,  of  a  prodigious  fize,  occafion- 
ally  to  be  met  with  in  the  forefts :  but  I  be- 
lieve they  are  not  poifonous.  The  common 
kind  are  here  as  little  poifonous  as  they  are  in 
Germany. 

There  is  another  fpecies  however  that  is 
dangerous  :  which  is  the  afpick,  the  bite  of 
which  is  alfo  dangerous  with  us,  and  its 
£  poifon 
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poifon  is  here  more  active.  In  the  country 
round  Syracufe,  the  fling  of  the  fcorpion  is 
fometimes  fatal  ;  if  antidotes  be  neglected,  or 
too  long  deferred,  Hitherta  I  have  feen  no 
fcorpion,  except  the  fcorpion  of  the  firmament, 
which  in  our  horizon  is  only  vifible  in  part  *. 

I  did  not  meet  with  more  wafps,  or  ox-flies, 
than  are  met  with  in  Germany  :  but  I  found 
fome  of  an  unknown  fpecies.  The  fting  of 
the  gnat  is  much  more  venomous  than  with 
us. 

The  harmlefs  lizard  is  very  beautiful,  in 
Italy ;  and  dill  more  beautiful,  and  animated, 
in  Sicily.  It  is  larger  than  in  Germany,  is  of 
a  polifhed  green  colour,  and  fome  have  blue 
heads.    In  the  two  kingdoms,  they  run  up 

*  Some  months  afterward,  I  found  a  fcorpion  in  my 
chamber  in  the  Piano  di  Sercnto.  Since  that,  I  met  with  a 
Very  little  fpecies,  of  the  fize  of  a  fpider,  in  Ifchia.  This 
fmall  kind  is  grey,  and  not  poifonous.  It  has  much  the 
fame  affinity  to  the  true  fcorpion,  which  is  black,  as  th« 
fmall  fea-crab  has  to  the  lobfter.  Thofe  which  are  found 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wefer,  and  called  grariate,  are  much 
lefs  than  the  lobfter,  and  grey ;  neither  have  they  any 
claws  f. 

f  The  latter  part  of  this  note  is  obfeure  :  I  have  only  beeD  able  to 
rranflate  the  words  j  perhaps  they  will  be  intelligible  to  the  natu- 
ralift.  T. 

the 
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the  trees  to  the  topmofl  branches  ;  and  re- 
mind me  of  a  beautiful  paffage  in  Horace, 
where  a  coy  maiden  is  compared  to  a  young 
fawn,  which,  palpitating,  feeks  its  dam,  and 
trembles  through  all  its  limbs,  if  the  green 
lizard  glides  up  the  wild  mulberry  tree. 

Vitas  hinnuleo  me  Jimi/is,  Chloey 
^htccrenti  pavldam  montibus  avils 
Mat "rem ,  non  fine  vano 

Aurarum  ct  fyfote  metu  : 
Nam,  feu  mobilibus  vitis  inhorruit 
•  Adventum jfoliis,feu  virldes  rubum 
Dimovere  lacert<z> 

Et  corde  et  genibus  tremlt. 

Hor.  lib.  i.  od.  23. 

Chloe  flics  me  like  a  fawn, 

"Which  through  fome  fequefter'd  lawn 

Panting  feeks  the  mother-deer, 

Not  without  a  panic  fear 

Of  the  gently-breathing  breeze 

And  the  motion  of  the  trees. 

If  the  curling  leaves  but  make, 

If  a  lizard  ftir  the  brake, 

Frighted  it  begins  to  freeze, 

Trembling  both  at  heart  and  knees. 

Francis. 

The  birds,  that  enliven  our  woods  in  fuch 
numbers,  are  but  feldom  feen  in  Sicily,  and 

Italy: 
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Italy  :  for  every  peafant  has  his  gun,  which 
frequently  ftands  not  far  from  him  while  he 
is  ploughing  his  field. 

Mod  of  the  farmers  are  tenants  to  the 
noblemen  ;  who,  according  to  an  ancient 
cuftom,  furnifh  the  tenants,  when  they  enter 
the  premifes,  with  feed-corn,  labouring-oxen, 
implements  of  hnfbandry,  and  other  articles. 
At  the  conclufion  of  the  agreement,  the  farmer 
returns  them  all.  Thefe  neceffaries  of  the 
farm  are  called  la  colonna.  The  hufbandman, 
for  one  fahna  of  feed-corn,  is  obliged  to  pay 
five  in  return.  A  falma  contains  fixteen 
tumuli,  the  tiimnlo  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
two  rotoli,  and  the  rotolo  two  pounds  and  a 
half.  Eight  falme  and  four-fifths  are  equal  to 
a  laft  of  Amfterdam  ;  and  the  laft  of  Amfter- 
dam  is  about  a  thirteenth  larger  than  the  laft 
of  Hamburg. 

The  value  of  a  falma  of  wheat  is  from  three 
to  five  oncie.  Caraccuoli,  the  late  viceroy  of 
Sicily,  deprived  the  landlords  of  the  right  of 
imprilbning  the  hufbandman,  if  he  did  not 
return  the  ftipulated  falme  of  corn,  or  the  co~ 
lonna ;  and  it  is  now  alferted  that  the  proprie- 
tors, having  no  fecurity  for  the  produce  of 
their  lands,  frequently  rather  fuffer  them  to 

lie 
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lie  uncultivated  than  to  let  them,  in  the  un- 
certain expectation  of  neither  receiving  their 
rent  nor  their  property.  But  how  eafily  would 
this  evil  be  removed  !  How  can  the  noble- 
man be  infecure,  if  the  farmer  have  gathered 
in  his  harveft  ?  The  imprifonment  of  the 
debtor,  who  is  obliged  to  maintain  himfclf  and 
his  family  by  labour,  is  a  barbarous  and  abo- 
minable cuftom.  The  farmers  pay  a  ground 
rent  for  their  houfes  ;  which  defcend  from 
father  to  fon,  and  are  held  on  condition  of 
tilling  the  land  :  and,  were  they  to  hold  the 
land  that  belongs  to  the  houfe  on  the  fame 
conditions,  the  tenant,  the  landlord,  and  the 
whole  ifland,  would  be  infinite  gainers :  except 
that  the  rent  to  be  paid,  whether  in  money 
or  in  kind,  ought  at  certain  periods,  if  not 
every  year,  to  be  regulated  according  to  the 
price  of  wheat. 

Commerce  here  is  very  much  fhackled,  In 
England,  a  premium  is  given  for  exportation. 
In  Sicily,  exported  articles  are  heavily  taxed. 
Not  that  I  confider  this  as  the  principal  evil  : 
for  this  regulation  has,  in  fome  fenfe,  its  ad- 
vantages. The  people  do  not  fuppofe  themr 
felves  fo  much  opprefled,  while  they  imagine 
that  foreigners  alone  pay  the  tax ;  and  the  far- 
mer 
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mer  does  not  recoiled  that,  if  fuch  taxes  did 
not  exift,  his  corn  would  fetch  a  better  price. 
It  is  neceffary  not  only  to  avoid  real  oppreffion 
but  the  very  feeling  of  the  ftfppofition  of  op- 
preffion. Man  lives  not  on  bread  alone  :  nof 
is  the  weight  of  the  burthen  fo  effectually 
oppreffive,  as  the  temper  if  embittered  in 
which  it  is  borne.  I  grant  that  this  tax  pro- 
perly falls  011  the  inland  vender  :  but  it  fall* 
on  him  at  that  favourable  moment  when  he  is 
in  the  receipt  of  money  for  his  corn. 

The  real  evil  appears  to  me  to  be  this  :  the 
farmer  is  not  allowed  to  fell  his  corn  to  the 
foreign  merchant;  the  nobleman  only  poffefles- 
this  right.  Nor  is  the  merchant  certain  that 
even  the  nobleman  himfelf  can  exercife  the 
right:  becaufe  the  exportation  of  corn  is  often 
fuddenly  prohibited.  It  is  faid  that  the  un- 
derlings in  office,  by  falfe  pretences,  have  the 
art  to  open  or  fhut  the  ports,  for  or  againft  ex- 
portation, to  the  advantage  of  a  few ;  who 
{hare  the  fhameful  gain,  at  the  expence  of 
the  land-owner  and  the  farmer. 

The  law  pronounces  the  hufoandman  free 
from  all  vaffalage  :  but  the  ftewards,  who  like- 
wife  generally  farm  lands,  fometimes  require 
the  hufbandman  to  help  them  in  their  la- 

bour ; 
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hour  ;  and  the  hufbandman  of  thefe  countries 
is  very  loth  to  refufe  the  requeft  of  a  fteward. 
The  nobleman  has  no  power  over  the  perfon 
of  the  hufbandman,  either  to  imprifon  him  or 
to  beftow  bodily  chaftifement :  yet  he  is  fo  far 
a  ferf  that  he  cannot  quit  the  farm,  at  his  plea- 
fur  e. 

The  glafs-wort  is  reared  in  fuch  quantities 
that  this  country  annually  exports  two  hun- 
dred thoufand  cantari  of  pot-am.  A  cantaro 
contains  a  hundred  rot  oil :  or  a  hundred  and 
fixty  pounds  weight  of  Amfterdam. 

A  refpe&able  merchant  of  Meffina,  who  is 
a  foreigner,  told  me  that  the  export  trade  of 
tliis  country  confuted  of  eighty-one  principal 
articles  :  among  which,  and  next  in  rank  to 
thofe  that  I  have  named,  are  raw  and  wrought 
filks,  oranges,  and  lemons,  manna,  and  faffron. 

Trade  is  not  only  {hackled  by  the  limita- 
tions of  the  laws  but  by  the  fear  of  corfairs  ; 
to  free  the  fea  of  which  the  Government 
levies  large  fums.  This  end  would  be  better 
attained  if  thefe  governors  would  abandon  the 
pradlice  of  building  (hips  of  the  line,  and 
content  themfelves  with  frigates,  xebecks, 
brigantines,  and  galleys,  to  protect  their  trade 
againft  the  African  corfairs.  Commerce  ought 

to 
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to  flourifh,  and  feamen  by  that  means  be 
formed,  before  any  Government  mould  think 
of  erecting  itfelf  into  a  maritime  power.  When 
I  was  firft  at  Meffina,  I  was  informed  that  a 
corfair,  from  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  failed 
through  the  ftraits  of  Faro,  in  defiance  of  a 
royal  galley  that  was  lying  at  Reggio.  The 
pirates  were  daring  enough  to  capture  two 
feluccas,  between  Palermo  and  Naples  ;  and 
other  of  the  Africans  even  followed  a  fhip  to 
the  very  haven  of  Trapani,  and  took  a  veffel, 
loaded  with  wine,  between  Girgenti  and 
Marfalla. 

As  the  mips  that  take  an  African  corfair  are 
fubjedled  to  a  rigorous  quarantine,  many  of 
the  captains  fuffer  the  corfairs  to  efcape  ;  and, 
to  remedy  this  evil,  the  Government  has  given, 
it  in  command,  to  all  captains  of  the  royal , 
navy,  to  fink  every  corfair  ;  even  though  the 
pirates  fhould  ftrike  their  colours — A  rulq 
which  rifes  in  dreadful  contradiction  to  the 
very  eifence  of  the  laws  which  are  common 
and  natural  to  all  nations. 

The  Venetians  have  lately  waged  a  feven 
years'  war,  againft  the  pirates  of  Tunis  ;  of 
whom  they  cleared  the  feas :  yet  fcarcely  had 
they,  in  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  year, 
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concluded  a  peace,  before  two-and-forty  cor-* 
fairs  failed  from  the  port  of  Tunis.  Ships  it 
is  true  were  fent  againft  them  from  Naples  : 
but  they  were  neither  fufficient  in  number 
nor  did  they  fail  at  a  proper  feafon. 

The  conduct  of  the  Portugueze  Govern- 
ment has  been  very  different  ;  to  which,  for 
fome  years,  the  Atlantic  has  been  indebted  for 
its  feciirity.  A  fquadron,  confining  of  mips 
of  the  line  and  frigates,  has  cruized  at  the 
mouth  of  the,  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  ;  and  thus 
has  made  the  pillars  of  Hercules  the  boundary 
of  the  pirates  of  Africa. 

One  great  caufe  of  the  pallicd  ftate  of  the 
country  is,  that  people  of  the  third  clafs  have 
fo  few  rights  and  fo  little  juftice  done  them. 
Reprefentatives,  it  is  true,  are  fent  to  the  Par- 
liaments by  the  royal  towns  :  but  the  rights  of 
this  clafs  do  not  obtain  fufficient  attention, 
becaufe  mo  ft    of  thefe    reprefentatives  are 
chofen  from  the  lower  order  of  nobles.  In 
many  towns  however   the  lower  nobility 
concern  themfelves  in  trade ;  and,  having  a 
common  intereft  with  the  commercial  citizens, 
defend  their  rights  :  by  which  this  defect  of 
the  Constitution  is  a  little  counteracted. 
When  . the  nobles  take  any  part  in  trade,  the 
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Wall  of  feparation  between  them  and  the  third 
clafs  is  not  fo  viiible  as  it  is  in  Germany  ; 
where  the  gentlemen,  to  their  own  honor  in 
my  opinion,  and  to  the  benefit  of  their 
country,  leave  every  kind  of  commerce  to  the 
lower  ranks* 

The  nobility  of  Sicily  confifts  of  four  orders ; 
the  fir  ft  of  which  are  the  Baroniy  who  origin- 
ally were  much  the  fame  as  the  Peers  of  Great 
Britain  are  at  prefent,  or  as  the  Peers  of 
France  were  in  the  middle  ages.  Thefe  Barom 
have  equal  rights,  but  unequal  ranks  \  as 
their  titles  are  Princes,  Dukes,  Margraves  *, 
Counts,  Vifcounts,  and  Barons.  Their  feat  in 
Parliament  is  hereditary  :  like  as  in  the  Houfe 
of  Lords  in  England. 

Knighthood  conftitutes  the  fecond  order  ; 
and  the  Knights  in  part  confift  of  very  ancient 
nobility.  Among  thefe  muft  be  included  the 
perfons  on  whom  the  King  can  confer  the 
hereditary  title  even  of  Prince,  or  Duke  :  but 
not  hereditary  rights.  Thefe  are  the  noblejfc 
titree^  as  they  would  be  called,  by  the  French  ; 
a  rank  which  in  Germany  does  not  properly 
conftitute  any  part  of  the  high  nobility,  which 

*  Markgrafen  ;  Marche/j,  or  Marquifes,  I  fuppofe  are 
meant.  T. 

Vol.  IV.  A  a  confifts 
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confifts  only  of  the  principal  families  of  the 
States  of  the  Empire. 

A  third  order  arifes  out  of  thofe  families 
which,  according  to  an  ancient  right,  affume 
to  themfelves  the  rank  of  Knight  ;  in  conti- 
nuation of  fuch  houfes  as  become  extinct. 

The  fourth  order  was  in  danger  of  nearly 
overrunning  the  country  with  a  new  race  of 
Nobles.  The  holding  of  certain  offices  gives 
the  rank  of  Noble  to  the  fueceflors  of  the 
holder :  the  confequence  of  this  privilege  be- 
came vilible,  and  the  offices  are  generally  be- 
llowed on  the  nobility. 

The  ancient  and  formerly  democratic  Sy- 
racufe  is  the  only  place  in  which  two  of  the 
citizens  fit  as  members,  in  the  Council. 

The  chief  valla) s  of  the  high  nobility,  to 
whom  whole  towns  belong,  feel  their  de- 
pendance,  and  often  complain :  they  cannot 
however  Jifavow  that  the  baronial  towns  are 
in  a  better  condition  than  the  royal.  Any 
complaints  againft  the  powerful  Baronii  who 
are  regarded  by  Government  with  a  jealous 
eye,  gain  a  much  more  ready  attention  than 
if  preferred  againft  a  royal  Governatore. 

The  Parliament  is  affembled  by  the  Vice- 
roy, at  no  appointed  time,  in  any  one  of  the 
4  »  royal 
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royal  towns.  The  laft  was  held  in  Cefalu. 
It  confifted  of  the  fpiritual  arm  :  //  braccio 
ecclejiqftico:  Archbifhops,  Bifhops,  Abbots,  and 
Priors.  The  military  arm  :  //  braccio  militare: 
the  Baroni  of  the  kingdom  :  and  laftly  of  the 
Deputies  of  the  Towns  :  //  braccio  demaniale. 

The  rights  of  the  Parliament  are  great : 
although  through  abufe  they  are  feldom  exer- 
cifed,  becaufe  the  moft  powerful  members  in 
a  variety  of  ways  are  made  dependant  on  the 
Court.  No  extraordinary  tax  can  be  impofed, 
without  the  confent  of  Parliament. 

The  fpiritual  benefices  are  fome  of  them 
very  rich.  Sicily  has  only  two  Archbifhops, 
and  feven  Bifhops  :  whereas,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  there  are  one-and-twenty  Arch- 
bifhops,  and  a  hundred  and  ten  Bifhops. 

The  Ca?ionici  have  considerable  revenues  ; 
and  fome  of  them  afford  excellent  examples 
to  their  countrymen,  by  rationally  employing 
themfelves  in  Agriculture.  Others  of  them 
dedicate  themfelves  to  the  fciences  ;  and  they 
are  all  generally  fpeaking  very  hofpitable. 
The  virtue  of  hofpitality  is  likewife  exercifed 
by  the  fpiritual  orders  of  molt  cf  the  mona-» 
fteries. 

The  travellers  who  maintain  that  the  chief 
A  a  2  defti- 
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deftinadofl  of  men  ought  to  be  the  circulation 
of  money,  by  a&ive  commerce,  mould  at  leaft, 
in  return  for  the  friendly  manner  with  which 
they  have  been  received  by  the  monks,  do 
them  the  juftice  to  acknowledge  that  many 
laymen  are  maintained  by  the  monafteries. 

To  be  equitable  toward  monks,  we  ought 
to  judge  them  according  to  the  principles  of 
their  church.  Do  that  and,  fay  what  we  will, 
we  mall  find  that  the  life  of  any  fpiritual  order 
is  a  fevere  life.  He  who  ennobles  himfelf  by 
abftinence,  and  fubmiflion  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  who,  that  he  may  fecure  an  inviiible  good, 
renounces  the  fweeteft  joys  of  life,  who  hum- 
bles himfelf  before  God  by  the  obfervation  of 
rigorous  rules  and  penances,  and  who  yet 
preferves  his  amenity  to  mankind,  deferves 
by  them  to  be  refpected  and  honored.  Such 
a  man  is  fuperior  to  the  mockery  of  the  vain  ; 
as  he  is  to  the  difcourtefy  of  thofe  travellers 
who,  having  been  hofpitably,  kindly,  and 
without  diftincYion  of  feci,  entertained  in  his 
cloifier,  return  home  and,  at  the  diftance  of 
fome  hundreds  of  miles,  divert  themfelves  and 
their  unfeeling  farcaftic  readers  at  the  expence 
of  their  heft  ;  on  whom  they  blufh  not  to  be- 
llow the  contemptuous  name  of  Prieft  ;  while 

they 
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they  will  probably  fpeak  with  literary  vene- 
ration of  the  mutilated  priefts  of  Cybele,  or  of 
other  Pagan  deities  of  the  ancients,  and  ho- 
nour the  word  priejl  while  they  pronounce  it. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  deny  that  many 
monks  and  ecclefiaftics  deferve  the  contempt 
which  is  fometimes  annexed  to  the  word 
prieft.  Every  unworthy  clergyman,  be  he 
Catholic  or  Proteftant,  who  feeds  upon  the 
church,  yet  lives  and  fpeaks  in  contradiction 
to  her  precepts,  is  a  prieft  in  the  worft  fenfe. 
But  every  ecclefiaftic,  who  conforms  to  the 
faith  of  his  church  and  lives  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  is  a  man  whom  we  mull  honour; 
and  our  refpect  will  be  increafed  if,  in  obe- 
dience to  God,  he  live  in  the  exercife  of  true 
felf-denial,  and  pafs  here  a  life  of  pain  in  hopes 
hereafter  to  obtain  a  life  of  glory. 

Let  each  man  judge  for  himfelf:  but  let  no 
one  confider  himfelf  as  a  free-thinker,  who 
models  his  judgment  after  the  opinions  '  of 
the  trifling,  fhort-fighted,  and  pretended-deep 
enquirers  of  the  laft  hundred,  or  rather  of 
the  laft  ten,  years. 

A  difcreet  traveller  will  be  careful  how  he 
paffes  fentence,  at  leaft  unfavourably,  upon 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  ; 

A  a  3  unlefs 
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unlefs  his  refidence  among  them  has  been  a 
refidence  of  years.  Long  and  continued  ob- 
fervation,  particular  opportunities,  and  various 
incidents,  rnuft  all  concur  to  enable  a  foreigner 
to  fpeak  dec! lively,  and  equitably,  on  the 
manner  of  thinking, and  feeling,  of  any  nation 
that  he  has  vifited. 

The  Sicilians  praife  themfelvcs  for  their 
open  liberal  character  :  the  Neapolitans  accufe 
them  of  a  very  oppofite  quality,  and  attribute 
all  the  praife  of  liberality  to  thernfelves.  For 
my  own  part,  I  found  both  nations  friendly, 
prepoffeffing,  and  capable  not  only  of  polite- 
nefs  but  of  good  intention  :  nay  more,  of  con~ 
fidence. 

The  Neapolitans  to  me  appear  to  be  the 
mod  fanguine,  and  joyous:  the  Sicilians  the 
moft  ferious,  and  ardent.  Both  are  irritable : 
but  each  in  concord  with  their  character.  The 
Neapolitan  is  impetuous,  and  his  anger  fud- 
den  :  but  a  word  unremarked  finks  deeply,and 
fows  the  feed  of  refentment,  in  the  heart  of 
the  Sicilian. 

Orcfcit  occulto  velut  arbor  <evt. 

Hor.  Od.  xii.  Lib.  L 


Cpnceal'd  an  age  the  rooted  vengeance  grows. 

Francis. 
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It  nouriflies  the  fenfe  of  injury ;  and,  darn- 
ing down  the  cup  of  vengeance,  Iheds  its  fan- 
guinary  contents.  The  difference  of  charac- 
ters in  different  towns  is  very  great.  The 
people  of  Trapani  are  moft  accufed  of  the 
paflion  of  revenge. 

The  love  of  liberty  is  common  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  both  kingdoms;  and,  be  it  told  to 
the  honour  of  the  Neapolitans,  they  have 
conftantly  refitted  the  introducing  of  that 
dreadful  and  deteftable  tribunal,  the  Inqui- 
fition.  Sicily  was  firft  relieved  from  it  by  the 
prefent  King. 

The  defects  of  a  hot  climate  have  free 
pi  ay  among  the  Sicilians,  Neapolitans,  and 
Italians,  in  general ;  from  the  public  and 
private  education  of  youth,  which  is  neglected 
in  a  moft  indefenfible  manner.  Like  as,  in 
this  climate,  the  manifold  fruits  of  the  fertile 
foil  are  intermingled  with  numerous  kinds  of 
thirties  of  uncommon  growth,  fo  do  failings 
and  vices  luxuriantly  rankle,  in  the  national 
character  of  this  people  ;  whofe  talents  and 
capabilities  are  uncommonly  great.  Volup- 
tuoufnefs,  anger,  and  revenge,  glow  in  their 
fiery  temperament  with  unabated  heat.  When 
pot  irritated,  they  are  a  well  meaning  people. 

A  a  4  To 
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To  this  good  intention  mud  be  attributed 
the  p  ^poffeffing  and  noble  hofpitality  of  the 
inhabitants  of  both  kingdoms  j  and  to  this  the 
fecurity  with  which  ftrangers  live  in  Rome: 
although  there  are  annually  five  hundred  mur- 
ders committed  in  that  city;  not  as  the  facri- 
fices  of  rapacity,  but  of  jealoufy,  fudden  anger, 
and  revenge. 

Their  infant  children  teftify  violent  anger  ; 
and  their  tears  are  accompanied  with  tokens 
of  obftinacy,  and  vehemence.  A  part  of  thele 
failings  may  probably  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  inherited  qualities*,  and  heat  of  blood  ;  but 
as  great  a  part,  at  leaf!:,  may  be  juftly  attributed 
to  the  unreafonablefs  of  parents,  and  their 
impetuous  manner  of  teaching  their  children. 
Accuftomed  to  play  with  ftones,  the  boys  are 
armed  with  this  dangerous  weapon  of  paffion  j 
and,  if  a  flone  be  thrown  at  a  dog,  all  the  boys 
hurl  at  the  unfortunate  animal;  while  their 
elders  not  only  encourage  this  bad  practice 
by  their  filence,  but  frequently  by  their  ex- 
ample. Their  general  treatment  of  animals  is 
a  proof  of  the  rude  ftate  of  their  feelings. 

*  The  good  and  the  bad  qualities  of  thefe  people,  like 
th|  good  and  the  bad  qualities  of  all  human  beings,  are 
the  refult  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  exift 
Change  thofe  and  their  qualities  will  change.  T. 

In 
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In  a  country  fo  fruitful  as  this,  idlenefs  is 
native.  The  inhabitant  of  the  north  is  obliged 
to  fupply  his  wants  by  the  fweat  of  his  brow  : 
among  which  wants  are  a  ftrong  diet,  warm 
clothing,  much  firing,  and  diftilled  liquors. 
The  more  abfremious  Italians  and  Sicilians  are 
lightly  fed,  and  lightly  clothed.  Although 
their  fiery  wines  in  many  places  are  as  cheap 
as  our  table  beer,  yet  drunkennefs  is  with  them 
an  uncommon  vice.    In  Italy,  I  faw  one  or 
two  men  intoxicated ;  and  in  Sicily  none. 
The  climate  is  fo  mild  that  they  are  in  need 
neither  of  a  fubftantial  nor  of  a  roomy  ha- 
bitation ;  and  their  very  mechanics  generally 
work  in  the  ftreets.    Shade  and  repofe  are 
their  natural  wants,  and  the  origin  of  their 
indolence ;  which,  however  thefe  circu al- 
liances may  plead  in  its  excufe,  is  ftill  fearful 
in  its  confequences. 

One  of  thefe  confequences  is  the  number  of 
beggars,  who  are  often  impudent ;  and  appear 
more  fo  to  travellers  than  they  are  in  reality. 
The  traveller  too  frequently  forgets  that  beg- 
gars themfelves  cannot  but  partake  of  the  na- 
tional vivacity. 

The  Italians  and  Sicilians  are  accufed  of 
felfifhnefs ;  nor   is  the   accufation  entirely 

groundlefs : 
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groundlefs  :  though  I  have  found  among  them 
men  of  all  ranks  who  poflefled  generofity. 
It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  lower 
order  of  people  to  refufe  any  recompenfe  from 
me,  or  my  fellow  travellers,  for  the  trouble 
they  had  taken,  or  the  civilities  they  had 
Ihewn.  Neither  ought  a  nation  to  be  judged 
by  people  whofe  profeffion  it  is  to  live  by 
flrangers.  How  would  thofe  be  mi  flake n 
who,  judging  from  the  felfiihnefs  of  many 
innkeepers,  and  their  fervants,  in  the  German 
part  of  Switzerland,  mould  make  them  the 
charafteriftic  flandard  of  the  German  Swifs; 
who  are  the  noblefl  people  on  God's  earth ! 

In  countries  where  nature  produces  much 
fpontaneoufly,  and  much  more  with  little  la- 
bour,  men  ought  to  have  been  allured  to  an 
active  life  by  the  opening  of  new  channels  of 
induftry  :  but  here  its  efforts  are  frequently 
neglected  by  the  tardinefs  of  government ; 
and,  what  is  worfe,  frequently  oppofed  by  thQ 
cbflinacy  of  caution. 

A  lively  fancy,  mifguided  by  a  defective  re- 
ligious education,  becomes  the  nurfe  of  credu- 
lity. Hence  trifling  ceremonies  ufurp  the 
place  of  ferious  duties ;  and  the  muttering  of 
words  without  meaning  is  the  fubftitute  of 

love, 
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love,  and  purity  of  heart.  To  thefe  muft  be 
attributed  depravity  of  manners,  and  fre- 
quently a  want  of  faith. 

The  fuperabundance  of  nature  and  the 
neglect  of  education  are  difcoverable,  both  in 
the  language  and  in  the  beautifully  formed 
yet  violently  agitated  countenances  of  the 
Italians,,  in  their  loud  clear-toned  voices,  that 
wound  while  they  pleafe  the  ear,  and  in  the 
comparifon  that  may  be  made  between  them 
and  their  children. 

I  never  have  any  where  feen  more  beautiful 
or  intelligent  children,  among  the  common 
people,  than  in  thefe  countries.  Rapid  in 
their  progrefs  at  firft,  as  rapidly  is  that  pro- 
grefs  at  an  end.  I  have  no  where  met  with 
fo  few  crooked,  fo  few  deformed,  infants  at 
their  birth  as  here  :  nor  any  where  fo  many 
that  have  become  fo  by  neglect :  never  in 
any  place  fo  many  one-eyed,  blind,  lame 
in  the  hands,  withered,  diftorted  objects,  and 
crip]  jes  of  every  kind,  as  in  Italy  and  Sicily: 
efpecially  in  the  former.  How  frequently  do 
you  meet  on  the  ifland,  as  well  as  on  the  con- 
tinent, with  unfortunate  men  and  women,  , 
whofe  countenances  have  been  half  eaten  away 
fcy  cancer,  or  by  leprofy!  The  fpe&ator  /hud- 
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ders,  and  doubts  whether  the  poor  wretch  be 
fuffering  for  the  fins  of  youth,  or  for  the  irre- 
gular pafhons  of  parents.  He  turns  involun- 
tarily from  the  fight,  and  with  irrefiftibls 
abhorrence  ;  which,  in  a  moment,  is  changed 
into  compaflion. 

There  is  a  cuftom,  proper  to  Sicily,  which  I 
muft  not  forget  to  mention.  This  is  a  right 
of  purchafe  of  a  fingular  kind.  If  any  man 
buy  an  eftate,  be  it  houfe,  land,  or  vineyard, 
the  neighbour  of  the  purchafer,  for  the  fpace 
of  an  entire  year  afterward,  may  eje£t  him  by 
an  advance  of  price.  In  vain  would  the  firft 
purchafer  give  more  to  the  original  owner. 
This  fingular  law  is  generally  evaded  by  a 
falfehood.  The  purchafe  money  is  ftated,  in 
the  articles  of  agreement,  at  a  higher  fum  than 
has  been  agreed  upon  in  the  prefence  of  four 
witnefles. 

There  is  another  no  lefs  fingular  law  in 
Sicily :  according  to  which  any  man  can 
oblige  his  neighbour  to  fell  his  houfe, if  he  will 
pay  him  three  times  its  value.  The  intention 
of  this  law  was  the  improvement  of  the  towns* 
It  was  to  encourage  the  pofieffors  of  large 
houfes  to  purchafe  the  humble  abodes  of  the 
poor. 

LET- 
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San  Iorio  near  Naples,  1 8th  July  1792, 

On  the  10th,  at  feven  in  the  even- 
ing, we  went  on  board  a  little  veffel,  in  the 
port  of  Meffina,  of  the  kind  that  are  called 
fperonarL  They  are  long,  fmall,  confequently 
light,  have  feven  rowers,  and  carry  much  fail. 
The  people  of  Malta  are  the  inventors,  and 
almoft  the  only  pcrTeffors,  of  this  kind  of 
veiTel.  They  have  only  been  imitated  by  the 
Syracufians.  Our  fperonaro  was  from  Syra^ 
cuie.  We  ordered  it  round  to  Meffina,  be- 
caufe,  in  the  prefent  uncertainty  of  thefe  feas, 
fuch  veflels  ufually  efcape  the  corfairs.  Larger 
veflels,  unlefs  armed  for  their  defence,  if  met 
by  the  corfairs  generally  become  their  booty. 
The  corfairs  are  built  not  for  trade  but  for  pi- 
racy :  confequently  they  have  great  advantages 
over  other  mips.  Quick  as  the  fperonari  can 
fail,  yet  the  failors,  if  purfued  by  the  Barba- 
rians, will  not  truft  to  this,  but  take  up  their 
oars,  and  row  againft  the  wind;  in  which 
exercife  they  are  unequalled  by  the  Africans. 

3  There 
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There  is  no  example  of  a  fperonaro^  unert* 
cumbered  with  merchandize,  having  been 
taken  by  the  corfairs. 

At  fun  rife  on  the  I  ith,  we  faw  almoft  all 
the  Lipari  iflands  ;  partly  facing  us,  and  partly 
on  our  left.  Some  fay  they  are  feven  in  num- 
ber, fome  ten,  and  others  twelve :  according  as 
the  eftimate  does  or  does  not  include  Alicudi3 
and  Felkudiy  on  the  weft,  and  other  fmall 
iflands,  which  are  properly  no  more  than 
rocks.  The  Italians  and  Sicilians,  like  the 
ancients,  are  inclined  to  exaggerate  ;  and  wil- 
lingly call  a  cliff  an  ifland,  and  a  brook  a  river. 

Of  thefe  Lipari,  which  is  a  bifhop's  fee,  is 
the  largeft  ;  and  is  held,  both  by  ancients  and 
moderns,  to  be  the  iEolian  ifland  of  Homer : 
in  which  ./Eolus,  the  friend  of  the  immortal 
Gods,  to  whom  Jupiter  entrufted  the  care  of 
the  winds,  was  the  hoft  of  Ulyfles;  and  gave 
him  all  the  winds  imprifoned  in  a  leather  bag: 
the  weft  wind  excepted,  becaufe  that  was 
favourable  to  his  navigation.  Ulyfles  would 
not  truft  the  helm  to  his  companions ;  and, 
on  the  ioth  day,  faw  himfelf  near  his  beloved 
Ithaca,  when  he  was  overcome  by  a  fweet 
fleep.  His  foolifh  comrades  opened  the  bag; 
imagining  it  contained  a  treafure :  when  fud- 

denly 
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denly  the  winds  blew  a  tempeft,  drove  the 
fhip  again  to  fea,  and  at  laft  brought  them 
back  to  ^Eolus  *■ 

As  thefe  iflands,  which  rife  like  mountains 
out  of  the  fea  with  fteep  fhores,  are  feen  to  a 
great  diftance,  and  as  you  turn  toward  them, 
like  the  wandering  rocks  of  Homer  in  face 
of  Scylla,  always  appear  to  have  a  different 
fituation,  the  great  poet,  profiting  by  thefe 
circumftances,  called  the  ifland  of  JEolus  the 
fwimming  ifland. 

Lipari,  like  its  companions,  is  high;  and, 
like  theirs,  the  declivity  of  its  flioree  is  fteep. 
Thefe  fhores  have  the  colour  of  iron  :  at  lead 
when  feen,  as  they  were  by  us,  at  a  diftance. 
This  fuggefted  the  idea  of  Homer,  that  the 
ifland  of  Mollis  was  walled  round  with  brafs  : 
a  remark  for  which  I  have  to  thank  the  good 
Padre  Minafi;  a  friar  of  the  order  of  St.  Do- 
minic, at  Naples. 

The  ifland  of  Lipari  was  formerly  volcanic. 
The  following  is  the  account  which  Diodorus 
gives  of  thefe  iflands. 

<c  The  wind  burfts  forth  with  great  ruming 
"  and  noife,  from  the  caverns  of  Stro7igyle 
f<  (Stromboli)  and  of  Hkra  Hephajla:  (confe- 

*  See  the  tenth  book  of  the  OdyiTey. 

u  crated 
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"  crated  to  Vulcan,  and  now  called  the  Vol- 
"  cano.)  They  call  out  land,  and  hot  ftonesr 
44  fo  that  fome  believe  they  have  a  fubtefta- 
"  nean  paffage,and  are  connected  with  jEtna; 
"  ana  that  they  mutually  vomit  fire. 

"  LipariiSy  fon  of  the  Italian  King  Aufon, 
"  driven  away  by  his  brother,  firft  peopled 
*c  and  cultivated  the  ^Eolian  illands  ;  and  after 
"  him  Lifiara .(Lipzn)  took  its  name.  jEolus, 
f  ■  the  fon  of  Hippotas,  came  there  ;  and  mar- 
4C  ried  Cyane,  the  daughter  of  Liparus.  He 
"  was  King  of  Lipara  ;  and  aided  his  wife's 
"  father,  who  fighed  after  Italy,  to  conquer 
"  Sorento. 

"  UlyfTes  vifited  this  yEolus;  who  was  an 
a  upright  man,  and  was  called  the  friend  of 
"  the  Gods.  The  invention  of  fails;  is  afcribed 
cc  to  him.  By  obferving  the  tokens  which  the 
"  fire  afforded"  (the  afcending  fmoke  that 
appears  fiery  by  night)  "  he  could  prognofti- 
"  cate  concerning  the  winds,  to  the  inhabit- 
"  ants  :  from  which  the  fable  arofe  that  he 
"  was  the  lord  of  the  winds.  ./Eolus  had 
"  fix  fons  ;  one  of  whom  reigned  in  the 
*  country  of  Rhegium  (Reggio  in  Calabria), 
"  the  five  others  in  Sicily.  The  fame  of  their 
"  father,  and  their  own  mild  and  juft  beha- 

"  viour, 
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"  viotir,  induced  the  Sicani  and  the  Siculi, 
a  who  had  always  before  been  at  variance,  to 
"  obey  them.  The  family  reigned  long,  till 
"  it  was  extindl ;  and  the  Siculi  afterward 
"  elected  their  own  princes  :  the  Sicani  waged 
"  civil  wars. 

"  Galled  by  the  yoke  of  the  Perfian  Kings, 
M  the  people  of  Carta  from  C/tidus,  and  fome 
"  Rbodiatts,  about  the  time  of  the  50th 
"  Olympiad,  (five  hundred  and  feventy-five 
"  years  before  Chrift)  determined  to  feek  an- 
u  other  country.  After  an  unfuccefsful  at- 
"  tempt  in  Sicily,  being  on  their  return,  they 
"  were  kindly  received  in  Lipara;  where  there 
a  were  only  five  hundred  of  the  defcendants 
"  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  remaining,  with 
"  whom  they  intermingled. 

"  They  armed  a  fleet  againft  the  Tyrrhene 
"  pirates  ;  and  poffefled  in  common  the  whole 
"  of  the  lands ;  and  the  booty,  taken  in  the 
"  naval  war.  At  laft  they  divided  the  lands 
"  of  all  thefe  iflands  by  lot ;  and  in  fuch  a 
"  manner  as  that  a  new  divifion  mould  take 
"  place  every  twenty  years.  They  overcame 
44  the  Tyrrheni  in  many  combats  by  fea ;  and 

fent  great  prefents  of  plunder  to  Delphos. 
"  Lipara  was  profperous,  and  celebrated  for 

Vol.  IV.  B  b  "  its 
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"  Its  natural  and  beautiful  haven  ;  as  like- 
"  wife  for  its  warm  fprings,  the  peculiar  pro- 
"  perties  of  which  were  not  only  beneficial, 
"  to  certain  diieafes,  but  rendered  them  plea- 
44  fant  to  bathe  in.  Their  alum  mines  likewife 
"  brought  incredible  wealth  to  the  inhabit- 
"  ants.  This  little  ifland  was  well  provided 
11  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  with  what- 
"  ever  was  necefiary  for  food ;  particularly 
"  with  the  fineft  orchards,  and  with  fifh  of 
"  every  kind  *  " 

This  defcription  is  generally  applicable  to 
Lipari,  at  prefent :  though  I  am  furprifed  that 
Diodorus  did  not  mention  wine  ;  for  the  muf- 
cadel  wine  of  that  ifland  is  excellent. 

The  fi&ion  that  iEolus  ruled  the  winds,  and 
the  account  of  his  being  able  to  foretel  the 
change  of  the  wind  by  the  prognoftics  of 
lire,  on  which  this  fiction  was  grounded,  were 
occafioned  by  the  opportunities  he  had  of 
observing  the  wind,  which  changes  fooner 
in  the  high  regions  than  in  the  low  :  and  ma- 
riners to  this  day  predict  the  change  of  the 
wind  from  the  fmoke  that  riles  out  of  the  vol- 
canic iflands,  and  from  the  vapours  that  afcend 
from  the  others. 

*  Died,  vol  i.  1  v,  p.  335. 

In 
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In  tlie  war  between  Syracufe  and  Athens, 
the  people  of  Lipari  took  part  with  the  firft. 
The  following  account  is  given  by  Thucy- 
dides. 

u  In  the  winter  (of  the  fecond  year  of 
"  the  88th  Olympiad,  426  years  before  Chrift, 
"  and  the  5th  of  the  Peloponnefian  war)  the 
"  people  of  Rhegium,  and  the  Athenians, 
"  failed  together  againft  the  iflands  called  after 
"  jEoIus.  It  was  not  poffible  to  make  a  cam- 
"  paign  there  in  fummer ;  becaufe  water  was 
"  wanting  in  thefe  iflands  *.  The  people  of 
"  Lipari,  the  defendants  of  the  C?iidiiy  pof- 
"  feflfed  thefe  iflands;  and  inhabited  one  of 
"  them,  Lipara^  which  is  not  large ;  and  went 
"  from  Lipara  to  the  others,  the  lands  of  which 
"  they  tilled  f.  Their  names  are  Didymey 
41  Strongyle^  and  Hi  era.  The  people  there 
"  believe  that  Hephceftus  (Vulcan)  forged  in 
"  Hiera  :  becaufe  much  fire  was  feen  to  afcend 
"  out  of  it  by  night,  and  fmoke  by  day.  The 
"  Athenians  ravaged  their  lands,  becaufe  they 

*  This  is  not  true  of  all  of  them.  I  found  good  water 
in  Stromboli. 

f  Modern  geographers  are  miftaken,  when  they  affirm 
that  to  be  the  cafe  at  prefent.  The  largeft  of  the  Lipari 
iflands  are  inhabited  ;  the  fmalleft  only  are  tilled  by  their 
neighbours. 

B  b  2  "  took 
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"  took  part  with  the  Syracufians :  but  the 
"  people  of  Lipari  were  ftedfaft  in  their  alli- 
"  ance,  and  their  enemies  returned  to  Rhe- 

"  gium  *. 

.  Agathocles  failed  to  Lipari,  and  levied  a 
contribution  of  fifty  talents  ;  part  of  which  had 
been  dedicated  to  Vulcan,  and  part  to  jEoIus  : 
and  the  people  became  confirmed  in  the  be- 
lief that  iEolus  governed  the  winds,  becaufe 
eleven  of  the  fhips,  that  bore  away  this  mo- 
ney, foundered  'h 

The  people  of  Lipari  adhered  to  the  houfe 
of  Anjou,  after  the  French  had  been  driven  out 
of  Sicily.  The  houfe  of  Arragon,  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  peace  in  the  year  1363,  firft  got 
pofleffion  of  thefe  iflands  J. 

The  ifiands  of  Volcano,  Volcanello,  and 
Strombpli,  emit  fire.  Volcanello  is  only  a 
rock  in  the  fea,  and  muft  have  rifen  in  mo- 
dern times;  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  an- 
cients ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  thrown  up  by  a 
fubterranean  eruption  of  fire. 

We  had  feen  the  ifiand  of  Stromboli  lying 
before  us  the  whole  morning,  and  its  height 
made  it  appear  to  be  at  a  little  diftance  :  yet, 

*  Thuc.  lib.  ill-  p.  221.  t  Diod.  lib.  xx. 

±  Amico,  Lex.  Top.  Sic. 
1  though 
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though  the  wind  was  favourable,  we  did  not 
reach  it  till  the  afternoon.  Stromboli  was 
called  Strongyh\  which  fignified  round,  by  the 
Greeks ;  and  it  is  ftill  called  Strongoll  by  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  Sicilian  failors.  It  con- 
fifts  only  of  a  very  high  mountaiij ;  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  of  which  we  landed,  where  the 
ftrand  is  covered  with  black  afhes,  which  are 
mixed  with  mining  fand.  Seeing  us  land, 
fome  of  the  inhabitants  approached  us  armed, 
and  demanded  to  fee  our  paffports,  and  bills 
of  health :  which  bills  of  health  are  called 
frattica.  We  had  paffports  from  the  viceroy, 
but  not  from  the  govematore  in  Lipari;  for 
we  had  not  been  there  5  and  our  bills  of  health 
did  not  ftate  that  we  mould  land  at  Strom- 
boli. We  durft  therefore  onlv  proceed  along 
the  coaft  at  a  certain  given  diftance,  without 
approaching  the  habitations.  They  gave  us 
permiflion  however  to  afcend  the  mountain, 
and  vifit  the  crater ;  by  which  Jacobi  pro- 
fited :  but  the  heat  and  ftespnefs  of  the 
mountain  deterred  the  reft  of  the  company. 

I  went  to  a  projecting  rock  on  the  (bore, 
behind  which  I  bathed  in  the  fea ;  and  thither- 
an  iflander  accompanied  me  as  a  guard,  whofe 
wife  ran  haftil  v,  from  her  hut  on  the  decii- 
Bb  3  vity 
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vity  of  the  mountain,  and  brought  him  a  gun. 
Notwithftanding  their  watchful nefs.  which 
has  an  appearance  of  wildnefs  and  ferocity, 
thefe  few  iflanders  are  very  friendly.  "We 
bought  fome  good  white  mufcadel  of  them ; 
and  a  kind  of  red  wine,  which  is  lb  very  fpi- 
rited  that  the  tafte  of  the  lacryma  of  Vefuvius 
and  Pofilipo,  in  companion,  feemed  infiprd. 

The  wind  was  fair,  and,  failing  to  a  dis- 
tance, we  faw  the  red  fmoke  afcend  by  night 
out  of  the  ever  refllefs  crater  of  Stromboli. 
At  one  o'clock  in  the  day  on  the  12th,  we 
defcried  a  fhip ;  at  which  our  failors  often 
looked  through  a  telefcope,  while  we  re- 
mained unconcerned.  However  they  fuddenly 
took  to  their  oars ;  and  with  vifible  anxiety 
rowed,  with  might  and  main. 

They  believed  the  fhip  to  be  a  Barbary  cor- 
fair;  and  I  imagine  they  were  right:  for, 
though  we  could  not  accurately  examine  the 
crew  through  the  telefcope,  yet  they  appeared 
to  us  to  wear  long  garments.  They  hailed 
us:  we  did  not  underfbnd  them;  and  our 
failors,  far  from  any  defire  to  parley  with 
them,  plied  their  oars  with  double  diligence. 
They  immediately  failed  in  our  direction: 
but,  as  they  might  well  defpair  of  coming  up 

with 
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with  our  fperonarO)  they  foon  continued  their 
eourfe. 

Some  hours  afterward,  we  failed  round  the 
promontory  which  Virgil  tells  us  derived  its 
name  from  Palinurus :  the  pilot  of  iEneas, 
who  here  fell  into  the  fea.  It  is  flill  called 
Capo  Palintiro.  We  delighted  our  eyes  writh 
viewing  the  beautiful  fhGres  of  the  Princlpato 
citra. 

Toward  evening,  a  ftrong  favourable  wind 
fprung  up  ;  and  we  hoped  to  reach  Salerno, 
intending  to  complete  our  journey  by  land  : 
but  a  florin  came  on,  and  our  failors  took 
fhelter  in  a  little  bay. 

Early  on  the  13th,  we  rowed  farther  out 
to  fea  ;  and  our  failors  were  not  able  to  wea- 
ther the  promontory  of  Licofa.  We  were 
therefore  obliged  to  land  at  the  port  of  La%a- 
rolo^  which  confifts  only  of  a  few  houfes,  after 
having  been  in  danger  of  being  ftranded  on  a 
rock.  The  fea  ran  fo  high  that  we  were  con- 
flrained  to  remain  there  the  whole  clay.  I 
had  gone  on  board  a  fperonaro,  with  the 
eldeft  Mr.  Von  Droit ;  and  we  had  not  feen 
our  friends  fince  we  left  Stromboli  :  fo  that 
we  were  anxious  concerning  them,  as  \ 
from  the  florin  as  from  the  fufpe  fair. 

B  b  4  We 
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We  at  laft  left  Lazarolo  in  the  evening, 
failed  by  night  through  the  bay  of  Salerno, 
and  early  in  the  morning  faw  the  ifland  of 
Capri,  lying  before  us  ;  the  fouth  coaft  of 
which  has  a  much  ruder  afpect  than  the  north. 
High  rocks,  feparated  from  it  and  fjrming  a 
fmall  ftrait,  towered  toward  die  weft  ;  through 
one  of  which  there  is  an  aperture,  that  has 
probably  been  made  by  the  dafhing  of  the 
waves  ;  and  the  fea  is  feen  through  this  as 
through  an  arched  gateway. 

In  the  afternoon,  we  landed  at  Naples; 
which  I  left  in  fearch  of  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren :  whom  I  once  more  met,  after  having 
parted  with  them  on  the  27th  of  April. 


LETTER  XCVII. 

Piano  di  Sorento,  19th  September  1792. 

INCLINED  to  fpend  fome  fummer 
months  in  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  countries 
of  Italy,  and  enjoy  ourfelves  in  freedom  and 
undifturbed,  we  failed  on  the  21ft  of  July  in 

the 
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the  afternoon,  to  this  valley  ;  which  has 
charms  of  a  great  and  a  peculiar  kind.  It 
appears  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  nature  from  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  world. 

Its  approach  by  land  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult ;  and  for  its  accefs  by  fea  it  is  indebted 
to  the  hand  of  man.  It  may  be  about  four 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  lies  in  the  form 
of  a  half  moon,  backed  by  its  mountainous 
coaft  ;  which  is  circular,  and  lofty.  Its  mores 
confift  of  fteep  rocks  ;  which,  fearful  in  their 
height  and  afpect,  now  fink  perpendicular  to 
the  fea,  and  now  form  a  narrow  ftrand,  with 
fp  ice  for  the  fifth  ermen  and  failors  to  build 
their  houfes,  ana  profit  by  their  grottos,  in 
which  they  lay  up  fome  of  their  veifels. 

The  road,  that  leads  from  the  ftrand  to 
the  valley,  is  cut  in  the  rocks ;  the  tops  of 
which  are  fhaded  with  large  trees,  and  among 
others  with  the  fineft  pines  I  have  ever  feen. 
Few  trees  produce  fo  great  an  efFe£t  as  thefe 
prodigious  pines  ;  which  rife,  on  their  upright 
trunks,  high  above  the  rocky  Chore,  and,  with 
their  broad  branches  forming  an  umbrella, 
tower  in  the  air. 

The  lofty  mountains  are  embellifhed  by  the 
oak,  the  chefnut,  and  the  olive  ;  and  the 

piano, 
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pianos  or  the  plain,  which  itfelf  is  high,  is 
covered  with  hotifes  :  to  each  of  which  there 
is  a  plat  of  ground,  planted  with  vines,  fruit 
trees,  and  cigrumu 

Some  of  the  vines  twine  round  the  high 
Hems  of  fruit  trees,  and  fpread  from  tree  to 
tree  :  others,  higher  than  any  that  I  have  feen 
before,  the  wild  vines  of  Calabria  only  ex- 
cepted, cling  to  the  peeled  trunks  of  flender 
chefnut  trees,  which  are  brought  chiefly  for 
that  purpofe  from  the  mountains. 

Thefe  chefnut  trees,  like  the  beech  in  Harz 
foreft,  and  the  elder  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
are  planted  from  Ihoots  ;  which  take  root  and 
grow.  When  they  arc  ten  years  old,  they  are 
peeled.  I  faw  fome  of  them  in  the  ifland  of 
Ifchia,  where  vegetation  is  remarkably  vigor- 
ous, that  were  only  feven  years  old,  which 
were  at  leaft  as  tall  as  our  beech,  of  five-and- 
thirty,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  covered 
with  fruit. 

The  agrumi  trees  of  every  kind  attain  an 
uncommon  height,  and  degree  of  fertility,  in 
this  valley  ;  and  the  lemons  and  oranges  are 
fent  from  here  in  great  quantities  to  Naples, 
Salerno,  Rome,  Leghorn,  and  Ancona. 

We  live  in  a  pleafant  country-houfe,  half 

a  league 
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a  league  from  the  little  town  of  Sorerito,  near 
the  village  of  Carotta.     Looking  between 
orange  groves  and  vineyards,  both  of  which 
rife  much  higher  than  the  fecond  ftory  of  our 
houfe,  we  have  on  one  fide  a  profpecl:,  from 
our  windows  and  from  two  large  open  bal- 
conies, over  many  gardens  to  the  high  woody 
mountains  ;  and  on  the  other  fide  over  fruit 
trees  and  vines  to  the  fea,  and  its  curving 
fhore,  Naples  and  Portici :  with  intervening 
country  feats,  which,  by  their  diftance,  feem 
to  give  to  thofe  two  places  the  appearance  of 
one  undivided  and  prodigious  city ;  and  thus 
render  this  retirement  of  Paradife  more  hea- 
venly.   In  the  back  ground,  the  profpect  is 
divided  into  four  rows  of  mountains  :  the  laft 
of  which  towers  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo. 
The  lofty  ifland  of  Ifchia  appears  to  be  in  our 
very  neighbourhood,  on  the  left ;  and  every 
evening,  at  fun  fet,  to  fwim  in  the  glowing 
horizon. 

Great  beauties  are  met  with  in  many  parts 
of  the  two  Sicilies  :  but  this  valley  is  fingular 
in  its  various  rocky  dells,  or  cliffs,  from  the 
narrow  paths  of  which  the  eye  looks,  with 
dread  and  pleafure,  on  the  verdant  lap  of  earth 
below.    Here,  in  the  very  hotted  days,  you 

find 
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find  the  mod  refrefhing  repofe.  At  one  mo- 
ment the  cliffs  divide,  affording  openings 
through  which  a  considerable  part  of  the  dark- 
appearing  atmofphere  is  feen  ;  as  are  the  tops 
of  many  trees  that  made  their  rocky  brows; 
and,  in  the  depth  below,  the  rank  ivy  every 
where  winding  its  tendrils,  with  fhrubs,  and 
clumps,  innumerable :  at  another,  the  cliffs 
clofe  again,  in  fo  narrow  a  compafs  that  the 
reign  of  night  appears  eternal,  and  the  flirill 
twittering  of  the  bat  is  heard. 

Thus,  I  faw,  on  one  fide,  the  golden 
beams  of  the  fun  falling  through  the  tops  of 
the  trees  on  the  fufpended  ivy:  and,  on  the 
other  fide,  the  mining  of  the  glow-worm ;  as 
if  it  were  night. 

One  of  thefe  valleys,  in  the  road  to  CaJlelU 
a- Mare  1  is  fo  wide  as  to  contain  a  whole 
grove  of  agrtuni. 

In  another  very  deep  dale,  not  far  from  So- 
rento,  there  is  a  little  cafcade  ;  that  falls  over 
the  rocks. 

In  a  central  height,  there  is  a  fmall  chapel, 
built  on  a  projecting  rock  ;  the  burning  taper*, 
of  which!  when  it  is  dark,  produce  a  beau- 
tiful  •■effect  over  the  gloomy  valley. 

I  mentioned,  in  my  letter  of  the  19th  of 

April, 
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April,  a  fimilar  place  on  the  otlier  fide  of 
Sorento;  where  we  faw  a  Monk  catching  / 
quails. 

Immediately  behind  our  garden,  there  is  a 
long  rocky  dell ;  and,  in  fimilar  places,  the 
vineyards  of  various  proprietors  ftand  feparate 
from  each  other.  I  have  no  conception  what 
could  be  the  accidents  of  nature,  that  have 
produced  thefe  deep  clefts,  and  beds  of  earth  : 
but,  in  a  country  where  her  terrors  are  con- 
traded  with  the  flowers  of  eternal  fpring,  fuch 
cliffs,  cavities,  and  dells,  poflefs  an  inexpfef- 
fible  charm. 

The  Piano  dl  Sorento  is  backed  by  the  ridge 
of  mountains  which,  ending  with  the  Capo 
Campanello,  form  a  fide  of  the  bay  of  Naples  ; 
and  feparate  it  from  the  bay  of  Salerno.  The 
mountains  of  thefe  bays,  in  many  parts,  abound 
in  aromatic  fhrubs  ;  and  here  the  eye  over- 
looks fea,  iflands,  and  lands,  from  Capo  Licofa 
to  Monte  Circella ;  and,  immediately  on  the 
more  of  the  Golfo  di  Salerno,  thofe  fingular 
cliffs  are  feen  which  are  called  Le  Galle  ;  and 
which,  by  many  of  the  ancients  and  moderns, 
have  been  held  to  be  the  ifland  of  the  Sirens. 

One  of  the  moft  beautiful  places  I  have  feen 
in  my  whole  journey  is  the  garden  of  the 

Capuchin 
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Capuchin  friars,  near  Sorento;  which  lies  upon 
the  rocks  of  the  fhore. 

From  this,  you  have  a  view  of  the  whole 
bay  of  Naples  ;  with  the  numerous  fmaller 
bays,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  ftretching 
coafts,  one  of  which  conceals  the  ifland  of 
Capri. 

No  where  are  Mount  Vefuvius  and  the  lofty 
ifland  of  Ifchia  feen  to  fuch  advantage.  Yet, 
even  from  thefe  grand  and  diftant  objects,  the 
eye  turns  to  contemplate  the  furrounding 
rocky  mores  ;  the  caverns  and  crags  of  which 
fwallow  up  or  repel  the  foaming  waves,  while 
the  roaring  of  the  angry  fea  is  inceffant. 

Many  mrubs,  particularly  the  caper  with  its 
charming  flower,  fprout  among  the  rocks : 
which  are  topped  with  high  overhanging 
trees.  Through  thefe  rocks  fteps  are  cut  from 
the  garden  down  to  the  more ;  where  the 
dafhing  of  the  waves  is  the  moil  violent  :  and 
here  there  is  a  wide  cavity  cut,  the  two  fides 
of  which  are  of  unequal  depth  ;  fo  that  you 
may  wafli  your  feet  in  the  one,  and  fwim  in 
the  other. 

I  have  juft  reminded  you  of  the  pleafure  this 
fituation  afforded  me  when,  in  April,  I  was 
below  in  a  boat,  and  faw  a  Monk  ftanding 

above, 
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above,  fpreading  nets  to  catch  quails.  Pro- 
digious numbers  of  thefe  birds  of  paffage  are 
caught  twice  a  year,  in  fpring  and  in  autumn, 
on  the  mores  of  the  bay  of  Naples  ;  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  ifland  of  Capri. 

The  population  of  the  Piano  dl  Sorento y 
allowing  the  town  itfelf  to  contain  four  thou- 
fand  inhabitants,  is  eftimated  at  eighteen 
thoufand  fouls :  and  this  in  a  circumference 
of  fcarcely  four  leagues ! 

Formerly,  the  whole  plain  of  Sorento  be- 
longed to  the  town  ;  which  was  inhabited  by 
many  of  the  nobility :  but  the  inhabitants 
were  impoverished,  fome  centuries  ago,  by 
the  African  pirates  ;  who  landed,  and  carried 
off  their  wives  and  daughters,  in  great  num- 
bers. The  lovely  prifoners  were  ranfomed  by 
their  fathers,  hufbands,  and  brothers  :  but 
for  this  purpofe  their  lands  were  neceffarily 
fold. 

A  foft  yet  ferious  melancholy,  combined 
with  amenity,  characterizes  the  inhabitants  of 
Sorento,  and  its  plain  ;  and  diftinguifhes  them, 
in  a  very  ftriking  manner,  both  from  the  fan- 
guine  noify  Neapolitans  and  from  the  ardent 
natives  of  Ifchia,  who  are  as  hot  as  the  atmof- 
phere  to  which  they  are  expofed.  The  inha- 
bitants 
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bitants  of  the  plain  are  profperous,  and  pay  no 
taxes,  except  for  the  filk  that  they  fpin,  and 
the  wine  that  they  export.  Thofe  who  till 
lands  hired  out  of  their  own  diftri  1  frequently 
pay  an  extravagant  rent  :  for  they  have  many 
competitors  for  the  farming  of  thefe  lands. 
Thus,  though  they  live  by  the  fweat  of  their 
brow,  they  live  in  indigence. 

This  valley,  being  protected  from  the  mid- 
day heats  by  the  mountains,  enjoys  a  mild  air. 
The  heat,  even  in  the  dog  days,  is  not  op- 
preffive.  Thus  happily  fituated  is  this  corner 
of  the  earth,  in  which  the  fineft  fruits  attain 
the  very  higheft  degree  of  perfection  ;  and 
where  I  yefterday,  at  this  feafon  of  the  year, 
ate  the  fruit  of  the  caff  us  opuntia,  which  here 
grows  wild,  and  which  in  Germany  is  the  pro- 
duce only  of  the  hot-houfe  ;  where,  at  the 
moment  that  I  am  now  writing,  I  fee  before 
me  fwelling  clufters  of  the  gold  and  purple 
grape,  large  and  beautiful  beyond  conception, 
pendent  from  the  tall  branches.    Some  of  the 
lemon  trees  are  now  a  fecond  time  in  full 
bloom. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  wreek  fince  the  vin- 
tage was  over.  I  cannot  give  any  reafon  for 
its  beginning  more  early,  in  this  cool  -valley, 

than 
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than  in  the  hot  countries  of  Italy.  In  Ifchia, 
ripe  grapes  have  been  eaten  thefe  fix  weeks : 
yet  the  vintage  does  not  begin  there  before  the 
end  of  September. 

We  fpent  the  laft  fortnight  of  Auguft,  and 
the  firft  week  of  September,  in  the  ifland  of 
Ifchia  ;  and  have  made  the  tour  of  the  whole 
ifland,  which  is  three  German  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, on  the  backs  of  alTes.  The  trees, 
which  I  faw  covered  with  bloom  in  April,  I 
now  beheld  loaded  with  fruit.  The  agrumi^ 
which  then  afforded  their  golden  produce* 
full,  ripe,  and  dazzling  among  the  boughs,  are 
now  colouring  with  a  fecond  crop  ;  and  fhip 
loads  of  fweet  oranges  have  already  been  fent 
to  Rome.  The  apple  of  the  pomegranate  is 
reddening,  and  here  and  there  new  buds,  fhall 
I  fay  are  continuing,  or  are  beginning,  to 
appear. 

The  fruit  of  the  ftrawberry  tree,  the  foliage 
and  {lender  growth  of  which  refemble  the 
laurel,  is  now  ripening.  This  fruit  hangs,  like 
the  cherry,  to  a  (talk,  is  round,  and  of  a 
fhining  fcarlet  colour.  The  red  and  white 
azerole  now  ripen  ;  a  fruit  that  has  a  charm- 
ing acid  tafte  :  and  now  too  the  white  and  red 

Vol.  IV.  C  c  fcrbe. 
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ferbe  * .  Various  figs  are  here  as  large  as  at 
Sorento.  The  figs  that  we  are  able  to  rear  no 
perfon  here  would  eat :  they  give  better  to  the 
hogs. 

This  ifland  produces  a  kind  of  vine,  which, 
if  I  do  not  miftake,  is  peculiar  to  itfelf.  It 
bears  three  crops  :  one  in  Auguft,  one  in  De- 
cember, and  another  at  the  end  of  February. 
Its  grapes  are  called  tre  volte  V anno  :  or  three 
times  a  year,  and,  before  the  ripe  fruit  is 
plucked,  the  plant  is  again  In  bloom  ! 

The  fig-tree  in  many  parts  of  both  king- 
doms, bears  twice  a  year.  Whether  the  thrice- 
bearing  vine  flourifh  in  any  other  country 
than  in  Ifchia  is  more  than  1  can  fay:  but 
Homer  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  fpecies.  How  applicable  to  this  heavenly 
ifland  is  the  following  defcription  of  the  gar- 
den of  Alcinous ! 

'Ev$a  3)e  fovtysa  (juxxqa  7n<pvKu  tthXeZ-ocovtcc, 
,Oyxvai  xal  poicti,  xcci  (Anteat  dyKaoxxfTroi, 
^Zvxoti  te  yhuxEfM,  xai  Ehaiat  TYix&ouaxt. 

T<ZWV  H7T0TE  X<Z$7rOS  CtTTOMVTai,  E7ritel7TEI 

Xfi/iarcf,  §EfEug,  t7rnv\<no$'  aXKa  pah'  dm 
ZfpvfW  TTVEiatra,  ra  (*ev  <pv£t,  aMa  h  hechei. 


*  I  know  not  whether  the  cerbera  be  meant.  T. 
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JAura%  £7Ti  ra<pvh>]  rotipuXy,  ai/xov  J'  int  uwu** 
Ev$a  h  hi  7rohu)ta(>7rcg  aXm  ippi^urai. 

T»£  ETEfOV  (AEV  §El\Q7TE$0V  hEUfG)  EVl 

TtfcrETtxt  yieXlo)'  ETEgag      a  fee  te  rgvyooctiv, 

yA\\a$  5e  Tf  <Z7TEii(Tl '  7TafOl§E  $E  T    6fA.<pCCKZ<;  EIJIV, 

'Av$o$  aQiEurcti'  irs^ai  t'  U7ro7rE%Kct£xcriv, 

Hom.  Od.  vii.  114. 

Clofe  to  the  gates  a  fpacious  garden  lies  ; 

From  ftorms  defended,  and  inclement  fldes  : 

Tour  acres  was  th'  allotted  fpace  of  ground, 

Fenc'd  with  a  green  enclofure  all  around. 

The  branch  here  bends,  beneath  the  weighty  pear ; 

And  verdant  olives  flourifh  round  the  year. 

The  balmy  fpirit  of  the  weftern  gale 

Eternal  breathes,  on  fruits  untaught  to  fail : 

Each  dropping  pear  a  following  pear  fupplies  j 

On  apples  apples,  figs  on  figs  arife : 

The  fame  mild  feafon  gives  the  blooms  to  blow, 

The  buds  to  harden  and  the  fruits  to  grow. 

Here  ordered  vines  in  equal  ranks  appear5 
With  all  th*  united  labours  of  the  year  \ 
Some  to  unload  the  fertile  branches  run, 
Some  dry  the  black'ning  clufters  in  the  fun, 
Others  to  tread  the  liquid  harveft  join, 
The  groaning  prefles  foam  with  floods  of  wine. 
Here  are  the  vines  in  early  flow'r  defcry'd, 
Here  grapes  difcolour'd  on  the  funny-fide, 
And  there  in  autumn's  richeft  purple  dy'd. 

Pope,  Od.  b.  vii.  142. 


However,  this  third  time  ripening  kind  of 
C  c  2  winter- 
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winter-grape  is  not  very  highly  efteemed. 
The  berries  of  February  feldom  ripen  :  and, 
when  they  do,  they  are  never  ufed  for  wine. 

Nothing  can  be  more  lovely  than  the 
woods,  the  vineyards,  and  the  distributed  ha- 
bitations on  the  lides  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  Epomeo  :  or  than  the  fituations  of 
the  little  towns,  villages,  and  country  houfes, 
on  the  declivities  of  the  hills  toward  the  fea  : 
the  enchanting  profpedts  cf  which  acquire 
new  and  variegated  charms,  from  the  cragged 
fhores  of  the  ifland. 

The  population  of  Ifchia  is  given  at  twenty- 
two  thoufand. 

The  land  proprietors  are  very  wealthy,  the 
tenants  frequently  poor.  The  former  pays  no 
other  tax  than  a  fcudo,  or  two  convention  flo- 
rins *,  for  each  fafs  \  of  wine  which  is  ex- 
ported. A  fafs  contains  fix  c'imcr :  an  elmcr 
eighty  fiajks. 

The  baths  of  Ifchia  are  famous  for  their 
different  qualities,  and  for  the  cure  of  different 
difeafes.  There  is  a  great  inftitution  called 
Monte  di  mifericordia :  where  there  are  annu- 

*  Zween  Gulden  Convention  snuinze. 

f  I  do  not  know  the  accurate  contents  of  the  meafures 
here  enumerated.  T> 

2  ally 
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ally  fix  hundred  poor  patients  bathed,  taken 
care  of,  and  fed,  for  a  fortnight,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  private  fociety  in  Naples. 

The  air  of  Ifchia  is  very  healthy  ;  except  for 
thofe  perfons  who  have  difeafes  of  the  lungs, 
or  the  nerves  :  but  it  is  far  from  being  as  cool 
as  that  of  Sorento. 

The  natural  beauties  of  the  Piano  dl  Sorento 
poffefs  a  more  ferious  character  ;  and  perhaps 
a  more  dignified  fublimity.  The  charms  of 
Ifchia  are  cheering,  and  fill  the  heart  with  de- 
light :  and  its  inhabitants  are  perhaps  the  moft 
deferving  of  affection  on  earth.  The  blood 
flows  fparkling  through  their  veins  ;  and  their 
whole  being  is  friendlinefs  and  joy.  Friend- 
linefs  is  always  heartfelt ;  and  joy  is  never  de- 
prived of  fimplicity  of  manners,  or  unaccom- 
panied by  innocence. 

In  their  perfons  they  are  handfome,  parti- 
cularly the  women  :  yet  I  have  feen  more 
beautiful  women  in  Taranto,  and  finer  men 
on  the  north  coaft  of  Sicily.  The  young  girls 
of  Ifchia  have  many  native  graces.  Some  of 
them  danced  to  the  tamborine,  in  the  court  of 
the  houfe  where  we  lived,  almoft  every  even- 
ing, a  dance  which  is  called  Tarantella;  be- 
caufe  it  comes  from  Taranto.  Two  people 
C  c  3  danc$ 
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dance  together :  never  two  men  ;  feldom  a 
man  and  a  woman  ;  but  generally  two  women, 
or  young  girls.  The  tamborine  too  is  always 
played  by  a  woman. 

This  inftrument  confifts  of  a  broad  circular 
rim,  one  fide  of  which  is  covered  like  a  drum. 
On  the  rims  are  flat  bits  of  metal,  that  ftrike 
againft  each  other ;  and  little  bells  fixed  crofs 
way,  over  the  holes  in  the  fides  of  the  rim,  the 
mufic  of  which  accompanies  the  beating  of 
the  drum. 

This  is  enlivened  by  the  fmging  of  the  girls 
that  play.  The  fongs  they  fing  abound  in 
naivete,  and  fenfibility  ;  and,  in  general,  are 
the  complaints  of  lovers,  of  the  cruelties  of  the 
maiden  beloved.  The  fubjeft  is  never  the 
love  of  woman  :  though  it  is  woman  by  whom 
the  fongs  are  fung.  Thus  are  the  fair  every 
where  flattered,  by  the  homage  of  the  ftrongeft 
fex.  The  mufician  fings  with  fo  loud  a  voice 
that  you  wTould  rather  hear  her  at  a  diftance 
than  be  by  her  fide,  did  not  her  ferious  and 
animated  mien  fix  your  attention.  You  ima- 
gine you  behold  a  prieftefs  of  Apollo,  feated 
on  the  tripod  ;  and  that  the  mufic  is  the  infpi-. 
ration  of  the  God. 

No  dance  is  fo  full  of  decorum,  and  grace, 

as 
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as  this.  The  head  inclining,  the  down-caft 
eye,  the  noble  dignity  of  mien,  and  the  inimi- 
table elafticity  with  which  they  move,  fcarcely 
touching  the  ground,  then  railing  their  arms, 
entwining  them  and  running  the  ever-change- 
able mazes  of  the  dance,  infpire  feelings  which 
I  cannot  defcribe. 

Fortunata,  a  delicately-formed  and  beautiful 
creature  of  fifteen,  excelled  them  all  in  grace, 
agility,  and  imagination.  Francefca,  with  her 
blooming  cheeks,  was  the  very  perfection  of 
kind  and  courteous  ferenity.  A  common 
fervant  maid,  who,  like  girls  of  her  clafs,  was 
employed  in  the  loweft  offices,  danced  with  a 
dignity  in  her  motions  that  abfolutely  excited 
our  aftonimment, 

Every  two  months  a  new  national  fong  is 
compofed,  at  Naples :  which,  with  its  tune, 
immediately  fpreads  among  the  furrounding 
coafts,  and  iflands.  It  is  feldom  tranfcribed, 
hut  fixes  itfelf  in  the  memory  by  its  attrac- 
tions. It  yields  to  its  fucceiTor,  like  the  flowers 
and  fruits  of  the  changeable  months.  Some, 
however,  which,  from  their  peculiarly  fimple 
charms,  or  becaufe  they  .contain  fome  afflict- 
ing ftqry  of  a  lover,  or  heartbreaking  com- 
Cc|  plaints 
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plaints  of  a  cruel  maiden,  produce  ftronger 
fenfations  than  ufual,  are  preferved. 

We  were  once  fitting  on  a  hill,  on  which 
there  were  many  young  {lender  chefnut  trees; 
and  little  boys,  of  from  five  to  feven  years  of  age 
around  us,  were  climbing  thefe  trees.  When 
they  were  high  enough  to  make  the  tree  bend, 
they  caught  hold  of  fome  other  tree  with 
great  caution,  and  fwung  from  the  firft  to  the 
fecond.    Sometimes  they  could  bend  the  ftem 
fo  low  as  to  be  able  to  reach  the  topmoft 
branch  ;  and,  profiting  by  the  naturally  elaftic 
power  of  the  tree,  which  they  let  go,  one  of 
them  would  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  fnatched  as  it 
wrere  to  the  top.    In  this  manner  they  played 
each  other  various  tricks :  but  none  of  them 
took  offence  at  his  companions.    When  they 
were  weary  they  fat  down  befide  us  on  the 
grafs ;  and,  as  if  we  had  all  been  long  ac- 
quainted, (helled  their  chefnuts,ate  themfelves, 
and  afked  us  to  eat  in  fo  friendly  a  manner 
that  we  could  not  forbear  participating  of  their 
unroafted  fruit. 

Through  all  Italy,  particularly  in  the  king- 
doms of  Sicily  land  Naples*  there  are  many 
Saint's  days  ;  and  thefe  are  times  of  feftivity  : 

but 
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but  thofe  who  imagine  that  the  people  do  not 
work  on  fuch  days  are  miftaken.  Sunday  is 
the  only  day  on  which  they  entirely  ceafe  from 
labour.  The  feftivity  of  a  Saint's  day  is 
particularly  great  in  Ifchia ;  and  the  churches 
and  chapels,  built  at  the  foot  and  on  the  fides 
of  the  continually  fire-emitting  Epomeo,  being 
illuminated  in  the  evening,  form  a  beautiful 
fpe£tacle.  The  houfes  are  likewife  frequently 
lighted  up  ;  on  which  occafions  lamps  are 
placed  on  the  flat  roofs :  while  boys,  and 
youths,  burn  old  barrels,  and  fhout  in  honour 
of  the  Saint. 

The  good  old  people  fit  at  their  houfe  doors, 
participate  of  the  mirth  of  their  children,  and 
perhaps  caft  a  look,  tinged  with  regret,  at  the 
burning  calk ;  which  many  a  year  has  held 
their  wine  :  but  hope  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
Saint  wrill  remember  their  piety,  and  blefs 
them  with  the  rich  vintage  of  the  following 
feafon. 

On  the  eve  of  every  feftival,  little  mortars 
are  fired  off,  in  the  front  of  the  church  ;  and 
Iky- rockets  are  frequently  thrown  into  the  air. 
The  Italians  are  never  wearied  with  the  fight 
of  fire,  nor  with  the  found  of  powder.  Thus 

they 
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they  will  {hoot  at  fnakes,  to  hear  the  found 
of  the  gun. 

The  firfl  eight  days,  which  we  fpent  in 
the  fortunate  ifland  of  Ifchia,  were  among  the 
happieft  of  our  whole  journey  ;  and  the  feeling 
of  this  happinefs  impelled  me  to  write  the 
poem  I  fend  our  Edward  *.  I  call  it  the 
Hefperides;  after  thefe  blooming  but  not  fabu- 
lous gardens. 

God  intentionally  gave  the  vintage  before 
the  winter ;  and,  in  like  manner,  frequently 
indulges  us  in  a  peculiar  vintage  of  joy  when 
pain  is  impending.  My  little  daughter,  born 
at  Naples,  was  taken  ill  and  died,  after  fix 
days  bodily  fuffering ;  which  certainly  was 
more  grievous  to  the  mother  than  to  the  child. 

*  This  Poem,  which  is  in  three  cantos,  I  have  forborne 
to  tranflate :  partly  becaufe  it  contains  only  defcriptions 
of  fcenes  already  defcribed,  and  partly  from  the  difficulty 
of  preferving  the  fpirit  of  the  author.  The  poetical  meta- 
phors of  nations  are  rcconcileable  each  to  itfclf  from  cuf- 
tom,  though  each  are  frequently  ofFenfive  to  every  other 
nation  and  I  think  this  peculiarly  the  cafe  in  the  German 
language:  fome  of  the  metaphors  of  which  we  mould 
conceive  to  be  too  extravagant,  fome  too  infipid,  and  fome 
too  mean.  With  the  fhort  poems  that  I  have  already 
tranflated,  I  have  thought  myfelf  juftified  in  taking  great 
liberties.  T. 

She 
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She  is  gone  home,  from  this  earthly  to  a 
ftill  more  beautiful  and  heavenly  paradife. 
Happy  for  her  that  (he  could  not  miftake  the 
way  !  That  lhe  was 

Wtrth  fchnell  wegzubliiheni  der  blumen  Edem  lejfre 
gefpielinn  *. 

Klopstock. 

The  afFe&ionate  character  of  the  people 
difplayed  itfelf  during  the  ficknefs  of  the  in- 
fant. They  were  eager  to  encourage  my  wife 
with  the  hope  of  the  recovery  of  the  child,  of 
which  they  themfelves  were  very  defirous. 
Strangers,  whofe  names  were  unknown  to  me, 
enquired  after  the  health  of  the  patient ;  and, 
from  the  winding  hollow  path  below  our 
window,  I  frequently  heard  them  alk  Che  fa 
la  hambina?    How  does  the  little  girl? 

They  have  a  pleafing  cuftom  in  this  ifland, 
when  a  grown-up  perfon  dies,  of  affembling 
all  their  friends  in  an  evening  to  pray  for  the 
foul  of  the  deceafed  :  but,  if  it  be  a  child,  to 
congratulate  the  afflifted  relations  on  its  beati- 
fication :  on  which  occafions  the  friends  are  all 
feafted. 

An  old  countryman,  with  a  dignified  and 
friendly  fagacity,  thus  addrefled  us  :  "  Do  not 

*  An  early  gueft  of  blooming  Eden  worthy  found. 

"  grieve 
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"  grieve  for  the  death  of  your  child  :  me  is 
<c  in  paradife.  She  is  now  praying  to  God 
"  for  you.  You  have  fent  a  foul  to  heaven. 
€t  She  will  hover  over  you  during  your  jour- 
"  ney,  and  will  guard  you  from  danger." 

Happy  iflanders  !  The  fea  has  feparated  you 
from  cities  and  nations  !  May  you  remain  as 
you  are,  bleffed  by  the  fame  cuftoms,  animated 
by  the  fame  piety  !  So  will  your  joys  remain  : 
and,  as  fronv  generation  to  generation  you 
fhall  be  gathered  to  your  fathers,  thofe  joys 
will  everlaftingly  increafe ! 


LETTER  XCVIII. 

Naples,  26th  September  1 793. 

THwO  days  ago,  we  left  our  beloved 
Piano  di  Sorento :  but  were  defirous  not  to 
quit  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  till  we  fhould  firft 
have  vifited  La  Cava,  and  Vietri.  We  fet  fail 
from  our  valley,  and  coafted  along  the  fhore 
till  we  crofled  to  Caftell-a-mare.  I  have  already 
defcribed  the  road  to  La  Cava  and  Vietri,  in 

3  letter 
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a  letter  dated  at  Salerno ;  which  lies  beyond 
Vietri.  You  experience  a  remarkable  contraft, 
when,  after  leaving  the  extremely  fertile  plains 
that  lie  between  Caftell-a-mare  and  Nocera, 
you  arrive  at  the  high  Apennines.  In  thofe 
plains  the  loaded  vine,  planted  in  fruitful  com 
fields,  twines  its  tendrils  round  the  lofty  elm. 

The  Apennine  mountains  with  grandeur 
combine  a  kind  of  friendly  character.  They 
are  well  wooded,  and  they  do  not  ftretch  out  in 
long  uninterrupted  backs,  but  confift  of  dif- 
tincl:  hills  ;  the  middle  regions  of  which  meet 
each  other,  while  you  have  an  open  profpect  of 
the  horizon  between  their  fummits. 

We  faw  many  round  towers  on  thcfe  lofty 
heights  ;  which,  feen  from  afar,  appeared  like 
fingle  prodigious  pillars,  and  are  built  along 
the  mountains  at  nearly  equal  diftances.  We 
were  informed  of  their  deitination  at  Vietri. 
The  country  abounds  in  pigeons ;  to  catch 
which  large  nets  are  fpread*  On  each  of  thefe 
towers,  a  man  is  Rationed  with  a  fling,  and, 
when  a  flight  of  pigeons  comes  near  enough, 
he  throws  a  ftone  out  of  the  fling,  which 
they  fuppofe  to  be  a  bird  of  prey,  hovering 
over  them.  The  flinger  knows  how  with 
great  dexterity,  by  the  direftien  in  which  he 

throws, 
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throws,  to  guide  the  flight  of  the  pigeons ; 
and  continues  to  throw  till,  at  laft,  they  are 
taken  in  a  net. 

There  is  a  deep  valley,  near  La  Cava,  from 
which  no  doubt  the  place  derives  its  name : 
although  the  valley  itielf,  from  the  mills  which 
are  worked  by  its  waters,  is  called  Mulina. 
This  valley  is  juftly  celebrated  for  its  beauty; 
embellifhed  as  it  is  with  large  trees,  agrumi^ 
fruits  of  every  kind,  and  every  where  the 
clinging  vine,  while  it  is  arched  over  by  the 
bold  projecting  rocks,  the  forms  of  which  are 
various.  Thefe  rocks  confift  of  Jlalaclites^ 
that  hang  like  icicles  in  fplinters  of  fpar.  One 
of  thefe  great  caverns  is  peculiarly  beautiful : 
its  cavities  open  like  prodigious  jaws;  the  hol- 
low throats  of  which  are  funk  deep  in  the 
rock.  Here,  in  its  innermoft  darknefs,  the 
waters  ftreain  on  all  fides  from  the  ftone, 
which  is  overgrown  with  ivy,  and  maiden- 
hair :  adiantum,  capillum  Veneris.  Thefe  waters 
unite  in  the  cavern ;  from  which  they  rufh 
and  form  a  charming  rivulet,  that  empties 
itielf  into  the  fea  near  Vietri. 

Vietri  is  built  on  a  rock  of  the  bay  of  Sa- 
lerno, immediately  fronting  that  town.  I  have 
more  than  once  fpoken  of  the  enchanting 

profpe&s 
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profpe&s  which  this  bay  affords.  The  gar- 
dens of  Vietri  ftretch  out,  from  the  heights 
where  the  town  is  built,  to  the  very  fea  fhore : 
while  all  that  is  grand  and  benevolent  in  nature 
is  here  united. 

Every  traveller  has  not  an  opportunity  of 
pairing  through  the  fouthern  provinces  of  this 
kingdom,  and  Sicily:  but  no  one  mould  quit 
Naples  without  having  firft  vifited  the  iflands 
of  Ifchia  and  Capri,  the  Piano  di  Sorcntoy  La 
Cava,  and  Vietri. 

On  our  return,  we  again  had  a  glance  at  the 
antiquities  of  Pompeii ;  and  it  was  a  fatisfac- 
tion  to  me  to  remark  the  quantities  of  rubbifh, 
that  had  been  removed  by  the  daily  labour  of 
feventy  men  in  fix  months. 

Now,  while  writing  to  you  from  Naples,  I 
look  toward  the  fea ;  and  there  view  multi- 
tudes of  boats,  in  each  of  which  a  torch  is 
burning,  that,  by  its  light,  attracts  a  certain 
fpecies  of  fifh.  The  moon  at  the  fame  mo- 
ment glitters  upon  the  waves  ;  anal  on  the  left, 
for  thefe  ten  days  paft,  a  new  double-armed 
flream  of  lava  has  been  pouring  down  from 
Mount  Vefuvius. 

Thus  beautiful  is  the  leave  that  we  take  of 

Naples. 
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Naples.  To-morrow  morning  we  fhall  fet  off 
on  our  return  homeward. 


LETTER  XCIX. 

Rome,  2d  O&ober  1792. 

On  our  journey  from  Naples,  we 
made  a  delay  of  about  four-and-twenty  hours 
ih  Caferta  ;  where  we  were  entertained,  in  a 
friendly  manner,  by  Mr.  Hackert. 

In  my  letter  dated  the  6th  of  February,  I 
have  fpoken  of  the  great  aqueduct ;  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  greateft  of  thofe  that 
were  built  by  the  Romans,  and  which  was 
conftru&ed  by  the  late  King,  to  whom  the 
Two  Sicilies  are  fo  much  indebted.  The  plan 
was  by  Variyitetiij  one  of  the  mod  celebrated 
architects  of  Italy,  who  likewife  built  the 
royal  palace,  which  ranks  among  the  fineft  in 
Europe.  It  confifts  of  four  divifions,  or  pa- 
laces, with  four  great  courts.  The  ftair-cafe 
is  in  the  centre ;  where  the  palaces  "are  con- 
nected 
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netted  by  vaulted  perfpedtive  colonnades  ;  and 
it  is  admired  as  a  lingular  mafterpiece  of  art. 
Above  it  is  a  grand  circular  hall ;  with  two 
colonnades,  and  a  lofty  cupola. 

The  great  English  garden  is  pleafant,  be- 
caufe  of  its  extenfive  profpecls  toward  the 
furrounding  mountains,  its  fhady  walks,  and 
its  continued  variety.  It  received  new  charms 
from  the  improvements  made  by  Mr.  Grafter ; 
a  German  gardener,  who  had  formed  him- 
felf  by  twenty  years  refidence  in  England ; 
and  who,  to  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds,  has 
added  botanical  fcience.  He  has  not  been  five 
years  in  the  King's  fervice  ;  yet,  favoured  by 
the  climate  of  Italy  and  the  fertile  foil  of 
Capua,  he  has  done  enough  in  this  fhort  time 
to  excite  general  aftonifhment.  In  a  country 
where  the  Indian  fig  grows  wild,  and  under 
the  care  of  a  man  of  underftanding,  many  of 
the  exotics  of  the  fouth  will  flourim  ;  and  mod 
of  the  plants  of  the  north  will  delight  in  the 
fuperior  mildnefs  of  the  air. 

The  King,  about  five  years  ago5  eftablifhed 
a  large  filk  manufactory,  near  Caferta  ;  at 
which  they  weave  plain  and  brocaded  filks. 
Between  three  and  four  hundred  girls  here 
find  a  livelihood  ;  and,  if  any  one  marry  a 

Vol,  IV.  D  d  workman 
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workman  in  the  manufactory,  and  continue 
to  work  for  this  eftabliihment,  they  and  their 
families  are  fupported.  Each  bride  receives  a 
portion  of  a  hundred  ducats ;  and  the  whole 
community,  which  began  with  forty  perfons, 
confifts  already  of  more  than  a  thoufand  : 
confiituting  a  little  State,  the  laws  of  which 
have  been  given  by  the  King  himfelf.  He 
has  apartments  in  the  building,  which  he  fre- 
quently inhabits. 

I  now  viewed  the  countries  of  Santa  Aga- 
tha^  Mola^  Itriy  and  Fondiy  again  in  all  their 
charms  ;  which  I  had  thought  fo  beautiful  in 
the  beginning  of  February. 

We  patted  haftily  through  the  Pontine 
marih  ;  and  for  having  crofled  it  without  in- 
jury we  may  perhaps  thank  the  ufe  of  cam- 
phor, and  of  that  kind  of  vinegar  which  the 
French  call  vinaigre  des  quatre  voleurs :  the 
vinegar  of  the  four  thieves ;  and  the  Italians, 
who  feldom  are  fatisfied  with  fmall  numbers, 
aceto  de  t  fette  ladri :  or  vinegar  of  the  feven 
thieves.  The  danger  is  always  very  great ; 
yet  it  was  this  year  lefs  than  the  laft  :  partly 
becaufe  the  means  taken  by  the  Pope  to  dry 
the  marfh  are  productive  of  annual  improve- 
ment, and  partly  becaufe  the  falls  of  rain  have 

been 
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been  greater  this  fummer  than  ufual ;  and 
therefore  the  firft  autumnal  rains,  which  are 
frequently  fo  pernicious,  have  been  lefs  dan- 
gerous in  their  effects. 

Leaving  the  high  road,  we  went  from  Al- 
ba no  to  Frafcati  ;  and  faw  on  our  way  the 
Grptta /errata  :  which  is  the  name  of  an  abbey 
inhabited  by  monks ;  who,  combining  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches,  live  according  to 
the  order  of  St*  Bafil.  They  fled  from  Cala- 
bria in  the  tenth  century,  and  took  refuge 
here  under  the  conduct  of  St.  Nileus. 

This  abbey  deferves  to  be  vifited,  becaufe  it 
contains  noble  pi&ures  in  frefco,  by  Domini- 
chino  ;  by  whom  a  whole  chapel  has  been 
painted.  Some  of  them  have  fuffered  from 
age.  One  of  them  reprefents  a  friar  of  the 
monaftery,  who  went  to  meet  Otho  the  Third, 
at  the  head  of  his  army.  Otho  embraces  the 
Saint.  The  Legend  relates  that  the  Emperor 
offered  him  the  choice  of  any  gift  he  mould 
demand ;  and  that  he  anfwered,  "  The  gift  I 
demand  is  thy  foul."  The  Emperor  is  fur- 
rounded  by  many  warriors,  and  horfes ;  all 
full  of  life,  abounding  in  the  fimplicity  of  na- 
ture. Nor  can  we  fufficiently  admire  the  pure 
P  d  2  ordon- 
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ordormancc  of  ihe  picture,  or  the  digmty  and 
truth  of  the  expreflion. 

Another  fmall  picture,  in  which  a  Saint  is 
reprefented  in  the  act  of  exorcifing  a  poffefied 
boy,  is  in  my  opinion  ftill  much  more  beau- 
tiful. The  boy,  held  by  his  father,  throws 
himfelf  back,  his  body  railed  upon  his  toes,  his 
arms  ftretched  out,  and  raging,  and  his  whole 
mien  and  attitude  exhibiting  the  fymptoms  of 
the  dreadful  conflict  Garrick  objected  to  a 
famous  French  comedian,  who  perfonated 
drunkennefs,  that  his  legs  were  fober  :  the  legs 
of  this  polfeffed  boy  are  racked  by  the  moft 
deadly  cramp.  The  father  holds  him  with 
effort,  but  with  hope :  the  weeping  mother 
kneels  ;  and  fear  and  expectation  are  com- 
bating, in  the  countenances  of  the  fpectators. 
Thefe  different  pafiions  are  excellently  ex- 
prelTcd5  in  the  faces  of  two  boys;  one  of  whom 
is  all  animation  and  hope,  the  other  all  anxiety 
and  dread. 

Behind  the  Saint  a  kneeling  monk  prays> 
with  ardent  devotion.  The  Saint  himfelf  alone 
is  perfectly  calm,  perfectly  certain  of  what  is 
to  follow,  and  this  calm  is  equally  expreffed 
in  his  whole  attitude  and  in  his  beautiful  and 

placid 
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placid  form.  He  opens  the  mouth  of  the  boy 
with  his  left  hand,  and  dips  the  right  in  the 
oil  contained  in  a  fufpended  lamp :  the  power 
of  which  was  rendered  fanative  by  his  touch  ; 
or  which  rather  was  the  vifible  fymbol  of  the 
gift  of  working  miracles. 

The  animation  of  the  paffions  is  expreffed 
in  all  the  other  countenances,  and  every  where 
prevails  ;  modified  by  the  fagacity  of  the  great 
painter,  the  ftreiigth  of  whole  pencil  knew  the 
pure  extent  of  the  line  of  truth.  Dominichino 
was  as  calm  as  the  Saint  he  pourt rayed.  He 
was  guilty  of  no  excefsr  of  no  wild  attitude, 
mifreprefenting  life,  but  every  where  commu- 
nicated the  heartfelt  glow  of  nature,  in  all  her 
characteriftic  forms.  A  body  poffeffed,  drawn, 
by  fuch  a  painter,  will  have  geftures  which 
many  of  the  modern,  and  particularly  of  the 
French,  artifts  fuppofe  are  common  to  the 
paffions  of  common  life.  Excefs  is  the  mark 
of  weaknefs,  as  well  in  the  artift  as  in  the 
man. 

The  whole  road,  between  Albano  and  Fraf- 
cati,  which  is  two  Italian  miles  beyond  the 
Grolta  ferrata^  abounds  in  pleafing  variety; 
and  leads  through  woods,  where  different 
kinds  of  trees  afford  different  kinds  of  foliage. 

D  d  3  Frafcati 
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Frafcati  is  built  on  the  fide  of  a  woody 
mountain,  which  is  about  twelve  Italian  miles 
from  Rome.  On  this  mountain  the  ancient 
Tufculum  was  built ;  the  founding  of  which 
is  afcribed  to  Tclcgonus,  who  according  to 
fome  was  the  fon  of  Ulyffes  and  Circe,  and 
according  to  others  the  fon  of  Telemacbus. 
Fable  in  general  adds  to  the  antiquity  of 
towns  ;  but,  if  the  opinion  of  Cluverius  be 
true,  and  it  appears  to  be  well-founded,  this 
fable  robs  Tufculum  of  three  hundred  years  of 
its  real  age  :  for  it  was  built  by  the  Pclafgl, 
who  drove  the  Sicul'i  out  of  Latium  three 
hundred  years  before  the  dcftrudtion  of  Troy. 

Tufculum  is  famous  in  the  Roman  hiftory 
for  its  friendship  with  Rome  ;  to  which  at  laft 
it  fell  a  facrifice,  as  happened  to  every  friend 
of  this  imperious  city.  It  boafts  of  having 
produced  Cincinnatus,  and  Gato,  the  Cenfor  ; 
and  is  well  known,,  to  every  reader  of  the  an- 
cients, for  having  been  the  country  refidence 
of  Cicero  :  the  place  where  his  much  loved 
Tttfadauum  ftood,  after  which  he  has  named 
one  of  his  immortal  works. 

After  the  expulfion  of  the  Goths,  it  became 
a  part  of  the  States  of  the  Church;  and  was 
preferred,  bv  the  Popes,  to  all  other  places  in. 

thq 
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the  vicinity  of  Rome.  Sufpe&ing  the  Ro- 
mans, Alexander  the  Third  retired  to  this 
place,  in  the  year  1 1 65  ;  and,  four  years  after- 
ward, aided  by  the  people  of  Tufculum,  at- 
tacked the  Ghibelines  in  Rome  :  which  party 
favoured  the  Emperor.  Tufculum  was  be- 
come an  imperial  town  when,  in  the  year 
1 191,  Clement  the  Third,  by  an  agreement, 
again  united  it  to  the  States  of  the  Church. 

The  hatred  of  the  Romans,  who  feared  that 
the  Popes  might  again  retire  to  this  place,  in- 
duced them  to  deftroy  Tufculum,  as  a  con- 
quered town.  The  inhabitants  retired  to  the 
ruins  of  one  of  their  fuburbs  ;  among  the 
groves  of  which  they  long  continued  to  live. 
Hence  Frafcati  derived  its  name  :  for  Frajca, 
in  Italian,  fignifies  a  leafy  bough.  Lofty 
pines,  that  grow  above  the  town  on  the  moun- 
tain, point  out  the  place  where  ancient  Tuf- 
culum ftood. 

Mod  of  the  moderns  fuppofe  the  place 
where  a  Capuchin  monaftery  {lands,  between 
the  ruins  of  Tufculum  and  Frafcati,  to  have 
been  the  feat  of  the  Tufculanum  of  Cicero  : 
but  Cluverius  is  of  opinion  that  it  ftood  where 
the  prefent  Grotta /errata  ftands. 

We  were  prevented  by  rainy  weather  from 
D  d  4  vifiting 
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vifiting  feveral  of  the  famous  villas  in  Frafcati ; 
and  faw  none  but  the  Villa  AidobratidinU  I 
fhall  tell  you  nothing  of  the  deling,  painted 
by  the  Cavalier t  D'Arphio;  nor  yet  of  the 
expenfive  toys  of  the  hydraulic  art,  which  by 
fome  have  been  lb  much  celebrated.  My 
filence  is  inoffeniive.  I  looked  round  me,  and 
fcarcely  retain  a  tranfient  idea  of  what  I  faw. 

We  yefterday  paffed  through  feveral  gal- 
leries at  Rome,  which  we  had  not  vifited  when 
we  were  there  in  the  winter.  The  following 
piclures  pleafed  me  the  moft. 

IN  THE  PALAZZO  CHIGI. 

A  battle-piece,  by  Salvatcr  Rofa.  All  the 
terror  and  din  of  battle,  yet  no  confufion ; 
wildnefs  of  fancy,  yet  purity  of  ordonnance  ; 
great  ardor,  and  no  vacuity.  The  genius  of 
Salvator  in  full  difplay.  A  painter  of  no 
genius  affeSs  wildnefs,  exaggerates  anima- 
tion, and  is  more  infupportable  and  more 
falfe  than  infipidity  itfelf.  But  the  painter 
of  mind  does  not  miflead  :  he  feizes  incidents, 
and  objects,  as  they  actually  occur  ;  and  pre- 
fents  us  with  nature  fuch  as  me  is.  He  is  not 
inflated  :  his  heat  does  not  fcorch  ;  it  is  now 
mildly  warm,  now  glows,  now  beams,  and, 

like 
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like  the  fun,  enlightens  all  around.  This  bat- 
tle-piece is  full  of  harmony.  The  atmofpherc 
has  the  yellow  tone  of  a  tempeft ;  and  blue 
clouds  ride  at  a  diftance,  and  fly  round, 
while  hovering  eagles,  waiting  for  their  prey, 
eye  the  bodies  of  the  flain. 

Several  landfcapes,  by  this  painter,  are  all 
ftamped  by  the  character  of  the  mafter.  His 
horizon  is  inflamed  ;  and  frequently  the  trees 
bend,  and  fway,  before  the  frefh  breeze. 

I  have  fome where  read  an  anecdote  of  Sal- 
vator  Rofa,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  will  not 
vouch ;  though  I  think  it  not  improbable. 
The  tale  fays,  he  was  fond  of  wine  ;  and  that, 
being  half  intoxicated,  he  every  now  and  then 
ran  to  his  work,  and  painted  with  great  fury  ; 
leaving  it  after  a  few  touches.  When  he  was 
fober,  he  recollected  what  he  had  done,  fup- 
pofed  he  had  fpoiled  his  picture,  and  was  ex^ 
ceedingly  grieved  :  but,  going  to  examine  it, 
he  found,  to  his  aftonifliment,  that,  during  his 
intoxication,  he  had  put  in  ftrokes  that  were 
inimitably  expreflive. 

Intoxication  like  this  denotes  much  power. 
But  happy  is  the  man  of  genius,  who  does  not 
derive  the  animating  nectar  from  the  glafs. 

Of  the  ne£tar  prepared  by  Nature  herfelf 

Claude 
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Claude  Lorrain  drank  deeply  ;  by  whom  there 
are  five  excellent  landfcapes  in  this  gallery. 

A  Roman  Charity;  and  a  Sleeping  Cupid; 
both  by  Guido. 

Julio  Romano's  own  drawings  of  the  Battle 
of  Conftantine,  in  the  Vatican  ;  which  he 
painted  under  the  infpeclion  of  Raphael. 

THE  PALAZZO  DORIA. 

The  collection  of  this  gallery  is  very  ample. 
The  Romans  call  it  //  bofco  de  i  quadri ;  or, 
the  grove  of  pictures  :  The  works  of  the  mod 
famous  painters  being  to  be  found  there.  Here 
are  many  of  the  landfcapes  of  Gafpard  Pouf- 
fm ;  and  fome  of  them  excellent.  This 
painter  pofTefled  much  truth  of  drawing,  but 
lefs  of  colouring.  In  many  of  his  landfcapes, 
the  tone  is  unnaturally  clear ;  and  in  others 
unnaturally  gloomy.  He  evidently  affected 
to  have  a  manner  of  his  own.  This  is  an 
afflicting  quality  ;  and  proper  only  to  infe- 
riority of  genius.  The  French  are  not  only 
mannerifts  but  they  confider  that  to  be  fo  is  a 
mark  of  greatnefs  :  yet  they  frequently  fail  in 
the  thing  at  which  they  aim.  Claude  Lorrain, 
who  was  entirely  free  from  this  defect,  muft 
not  be  confidered  as  an  exception  ;  becaufe,  in 

his 
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his  time,  the  country  that  gave  him  birth  was 
not  a  province  of  France  :  he  was  a  German. 

Here  like  wife  there  are  feveral  beautiful 
landfcapes  by  Nicholas  Pouflin ;  the  great 
hiftorical  painter. 

Two  landfcapes,  by  Dominichino  :  which 
are  beautiful,  and  remarkable  for  having  been 
painted  at  a  time  when  landfcape  was  yet  in 
its  infancy :  though  hiftory-painting  had  at- 
tained its  prime  of  manhood. 

The  laborious  finifhing  of  Briighel  will  ex- 
cite the  aftonifhment  even  of  thofe  who  take 
no  pleafure  in  fuch  minute  yet  inceflant  in- 
duftry.  There  is  a  Paradife,  with  the  creation 
of  birds  and  beafts,  by  him  in  this  gallery; 
arid  his  works  of  this  kind  are  mafterpieces. 

Pharaoh  and  his  army,  overwhelmed  in  the 
Red  Sea  ;  by  Antonio  Tempefta.  The  veins 
in  the  marble,  fele&ed  for  the  painting  of  this 
picture,  reprefent  the  rolling  of  the  billows. 

A  beautiful  Holy  Family ;  by  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo. 

The  Sacrifice  of  Ifaac ;  by  Titian. 

St.  Agnes,  afcending  the  pile  to  martyrdom, 
the  faggots  of  which  begin  to  burn  j  by  Guer- 
cino. 

The  Virgin,  kneeling  at  prayer  before  the 
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fleeping  child,  Jefus;  by  Guido.  The  colours 
of  this  beautiful  picture  have  fuffered  from 
time  ;  and,  being  placed  among  pictures  of 
higher  colouring,  it  did  not  appear  to  advantage. 

Some  portraits,  by  Abraham  Vandyke  *. 

Two  by  Rembrandt.  Great  as  this  painter 
was,  he  yet  fufFers  by  the  fide  of  Vandyke. 
Rembrandt  was  a  mannerift.  Vandyke,  more 
than  any  painter,  pofTeffed  the  grand  art  of 
prefenting  nature  with  the  full  expreflion  of 
life.  His  pictures  breathed.  He  was  like- 
wife  a  great  painter  of  hiftory  ;  and  commu- 
nicated to  his  portraits,  which  were  always 
painted  in  perfect  repofe,  the  dignity  of  the 
hiftorical  character. 

The  father  confefTor  of  Reubens ;  by  Reu- 
bens himfelf.  Vandyke  learned,  from  this  his 
great  mafter,  to  paint  nature,  with  all  her  ani- 
mation, and  truth,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  only 
the  future  great  mafter  can  learn. 

Holbein,  'and  his  wife  :  two  portraits,  by 
Holbein. 

A  beautiful  fmall  head  of  a  woman  ;  like- 
wife  by  Holbein  :  a  very  excellent  picture, 

*  I  imagine  there  is  a  miftake  and  that  the  great 
Vandyke,  Anthony,  is  meant.  Abraham  Vandyke 
painted  chiefly  in  England,  T. 

Four 
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Four  mifers  ;  by  Albert  Durer  :  a  mafter- 
piece  of  this  great  man.  He  communicated 
to  his  farcaftic  caricature  fo  much  pure  truth, 
and  combined  it  with  fo  deep  a  knowledge  of 
character,  that,  bold  as  the  traits  are,  you 
fcarcely  can  call  them  caricature.  Raphael 
highly  venerated  Albert  Durer  ;  whofe  wri- 
tings, like  thole  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  are 
the  code  of  the  art. 

A  Flight  into  Egypt ;  by  Nicholas  Pouffin  : 
a  beautiful  picture  ;  but,  unfortunately  for  it, 
you  foon  afterward  come  to  one  much  more 
beautiful,  by  Claude  Lorrain. 

Landfcapes,  by  Paul  Brill;  who  was  properly 
the  father  of  landfcape-painting.  He  was  re- 
markable for  truth  of  expreffion ;  and  for 
his  choice  of  the  beautiful.  His  pictures 
abound  in  all  the  foft  harmony  of  nature  :  the 
offences  again  ft  which  fo  frequently  afflict  the 
fpectator,  in  many  a  famous  landfcape. 

The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  a  little  John 
the  Baptift,   in  a  landfcape ;   by  Raphael. 
Comparing  this  piece  by  Raphael  with  the, 
pictures  around  it,  we  might  exclaim,  as  an 
ancient  writer  once  did  of  a  young  virgin, 

Alia  formofa^  ilia  ipfa  forma  eft. 

"  The  reft^re  beautiful*, ;The  is  beauty  itfelf." 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  this  fine  gallery,  of  the  Palaizo 
Doria,  has  been  called  il  bofco  de  i  quadri  from 
the  many  landfcapes  that  it  contains. 

In  the  church  belonging  to  the  CamaldoH 
monaftery,  of  San  Romoaldo,  there  is  a  fa* 
mous  altar-piece,  an  excellent  picture,  painted 
by  Andrea  Sacchi.  Saint  Romoaldo  is  feated 
under  a  tree,  inftru&ing  three  monks  in  their 
fpiritual  duties.  The  back-ground  is  allego- 
rical. Monks  of  the  order  are  feen  climbing 
a  fteep  mountain,  on  their  afcent  to  heaven  ; 
the  light  from  which  defcends  toward  the 
foot  of  the  mountain. 


LETTER  C. 

Rome,  5th  O&ober  17^2. 

We  have  paffed  the  two  preceding 
days  among  the  enchanting  fcenes  of  Tivoli  \ 
of  the  far-famed  cafcades  of  which  I  would 
rather  fend  innumerable  drawings  than  one 
barren  defcription. 

Tivoli  is  feated  on  a  hill ;  and  is  watered 
6  by 
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by  the  river  Teverone,  which  the  ancients 
called  AniO)  Anien^  and  Anienus.  It  divided 
Latium  from  the  country  of  the  Sabines  ;  but, 
though  the  ftream  ran  through  the  middle  of 
the  town,  it  was  allowed  wholly  to  belong  to 
Latium.  The  name  of  the  town  was  Tibur; 
and,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  it  was 
built  by  Tibur  and  Catillus  :  two  Arcadians, 
who  followed  Evander  from  Greece  at  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war.  Cluverius,  who  is 
perhaps  the  beft  of  the  antiquarians  of  Italy, 
places  the  founding  of  this  town  three  hun- 
dred years  more  early  ;  and  afcribes  it  to  the 
Pelafgi,  who  were  driven  out  of  Latium  by 
the  tribe  of  the  Siculi,that  afterward  gave  their 
name  to  Sicily. 

Tibur  long  continued  to  refift  Rome,  in  its 
infancy  :  the  diftance  between  them  was  only 
eighteen  Italian  miles. 

The  Teverone  courfes  between  hills  through 
the  town  ;  and  there  forms  the  cafcata  :  or  the 
great  water-fall.  It  has  loft  much  of  its  na- 
tural beauty  ;  becaufe  its  bed  has  been  deep- 
ened, partly  to  guard  againft  its  wild  torrents, 
and  partly  to  form  mill-ftreams.  It  is  ftill 
however  very  delightful. 

One  branch  of  it  in  particular  is  much  more 
charming  than  the  reft  \  and  rufhes,  thunder- 
ing 
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ing  down,  through  the  hollows  of  the  rock  : 
{he  fantaftic  forms  of  which  afford  profpe&s 
that  are  equally  grand  and  heautifuL  The 
over-arched  cliffs  are  hung  with  maiden-hair, 
and  covered  with  the  vigorous  vegetation  of 
fhrubs,  and  trees ;  wThich  the  mills,  arifing 
from  the  dafning  waters,  inceflantly  bedew. 

About  the  middle  of  the  cafcade  is  what  is 
called  the  cave  of  Neptune;  where,  from  rocks 
that  are  overgrown  with  plants,  the  flream, 
above  and  below,  is  heard  and  feen  to  rum, 
foam,  and  roar.  High  over  this  ftands  the  cir- 
cular temple  of  Vefta ;   the  fallen  part  of 
which  is  not  here  vifible,  while  its  Corinthian 
colonnade  gives  it  a  moft  beautiful  appearance. 
Near  this  are  ruins  of  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl, 
Albunea.    Whether  thefe  remains  belonged 
to  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  Sibyl  is  perhaps 
very  difficult  to  determine :  but  it  is  known 
that  fhe  was  worfhipped  here  ;  and  as  Horace 
applies  the  epithet  of  refounding  to  her  name, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  her  temple 
flood  near  the  waterfall. 

 domus  Albunea  refonantis. 

Hor.  lib.  i.  od\  vii. 

 Pur  i  Albuneds  far-refounding  fource. 

Francis. 

A  con- 
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A  confiderable  diftance  below  the  cavern  of 
Neptune,  which  name  was  given  it  by  the 
French  painter,  Vernet,  there  is  a  narrow  dif- 
ficult path,  that  leads  through  a  vineyard  ; 
where,  at  every  ftep,  new  beauties  appear  ; 
and  this  path  goes  from  the  waterfall  to  a  place 
called  the  grotto  of  the  Sirens.  ComprelTed 
and  narrowed  by  the  hollow  rocks,  that  are 
embellifhed  by  every  enchanting  object  which 
form  and  foliage  can  afford,  the  waters  foam, 
and  thunder  with  a  din  that  feems  every  mo- 
ment to  increafe  ;  and,  falling  through  the 
hollow  cavities,  they  efcape  the  eye  the  more 
fecurely  becaufe  the  edges  of  the  rock  are  ren- 
dered flippery,  by  the  fpray,  and  will  not 
furFer  a  near  approach.  If  you  turn  to  the.  left, 
you  fee  the  cafcade  from  above,  dafhing  down- 
ward into  the  grotto  of  Neptune,  and  ruming 
thence  in  divided  dreams.  If  you  fhut  your 
eyes  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  open  them 
with  the  greater  determination,  you  are  but 
the  more  (tunned  by  the  roaring  of  the  falling 
waters  :  the  ear  being  then  only  employed. 

Grand  however  as  the  roar  of  thefe  waters 
is,  and  fublime  as  is  this  fcenery,  they  muft 
not  be  compared  to  the  more  grand,  the  more 
fublime,  fall  of  the  Rhine,  at  Laujfen  ;  where 

Vol.  IV.  E  e  terror 
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terror  and  ecftacy  omnipotently  feize  on  the 
ftunned,  dazzled,  and  amazed,  fpectator.  Not 
but  the  fantaftic  forms  of  the  round  and  hol- 
lowed rocks  communicate  to  this  waterfall  at 
Tivoli  a  milder  terror,  a  more  facred  gloom, 
and  charms  that  are  all  its  own. 

There  is  a  pleafant  walk,  which  leads  from 
the  heights  of  the  town  through  a  fmiling  val- 
ley ;  that  feparates  them  from  oppofite 
heights,  where  the  hills  are  ornamented  with 
very  large  old  olive  trees.  Here,  at  a  place  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  monaftery,  there  are 
ruins  which  are  laid  to  have  belonged  to  the 
country-houfe  of  Horace.  Though  our  friend 
Horace  appears  to  have  preferred  his  more 
iolitary  Sabine  country-feat,  ftlll  it  is  certain 
he  had  a  houfe  at  this  place.  We  are  exprefsly 
told  this  in  the  ihort  account  which  Suetonius 
has  given  us  of  the  poet.  Befide,  writh  what 
affection  does  he  frequently  fpeak  of  Tibur  ! 
In  his  beautiful  Ode  to  Melpomene,  he  tells 
us  that  tliefe  waters,  and  the  thick  foliage 
of  thefe  groves,  mould  form  the  lyric  poet, 

Sed  qua  Tibur  aqua:  fertile  prafiuunt> 

Et  fpijps  nemorum  coma, 
Fin  gent  ASa/to  carmine  nobilem» 

Hop.,  lib.  \v,  od.  Hi. 

But 
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But  him,  the  ftreams  which  warbling  flow 
Rich  Tibur's  fertile  vales  along, 
And  fhady  groves,  his  haunts,  {hall  know, 
The  matter  of  the  iEolian  fong. 

And  in  another  Ode,  where  the  poet  proves 
himfelf  fo  fincere  a  friend,  and  fo  capable  of 
enjoying  the  charms  of  nature,  he  wifhes  to 
end  his  life  in  Tibur. 

'Tibur  Argao  pofitum  colono 
Sii  mihifedes  utinam  jeneBa  ; 
Sit  modus  laffo  maris,  et  via  rum , 
Militid'que. 

Kor.  lib.  u,  od.  vi« 

May  Tibur,  to  my  lateft  hours, 

Afford  a  kind  and  calm  retreat ; 

Tibur,  beneath  whofe  lofty  towers 

The  Grecians  fix'd  their  blifsful  feat ; 

There  may  my  labours  end,  my  wand'rings  ceafe, 

There  all  my  toils  of  warfare  reft  in  peace ! 

Francis. 

From  the  olive  groves  of  thefe  hills,  you  fee 
the  cafcade  right  before  you  ;  which,  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  great  waterfall,  or  the  cafcata^ 
is  called  cafcatclle  maggiori :  or,  the  chief  of 
the  little  waterfalls. 

The  ftream  here,  divides  into  two  branches, 
that  form  a  tongue  of  land  ;  and  bv  this  land 
E  e  2  they 
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they  are  ftill  kept  feparate  when  they  fall 
down  into  the  valley  ;  by  this  variety  they 
produce  a  cafcade  of  enchanting  beauty. 
Thefe  fmall  arms,  now  purling,  now  pouring, 
join  at  laft  in  one  grand  current;  that  winds 
along  the  valley. 

Not  far  from  this  are  the  letter  cafcades  : 
or  the  cafcatelle  piccole.  They  are  only  called 
little  comparatively  ;  for  they  actually  confift 
of  great  waterfalls. 

Above  thefe  are  the  large  remains  of  the 
prodigious  villa  of  Maecenas.  This  villa, 
through  which  the  arms  of  the  waterfall  rum, 
we  viiited  in  the  evening  ;  and  felt  a  pleafure 
in  recollecting  that  here,  in  this  very  houfe, 
Horace  frequently,  and  Virgil  not  feldom,  firft 
read  their  immortal  works  to  the  friends  of 
poetry.  A  boy,  in  an  apple  tree,  plucking 
the  ripe  fruit  from  trees  that  were  planted  be- 
low in  the  fertile  valley,  reminded  me  of  the 
orchards  which  Horace  fung:  that  were  bathed 
by  the  fleeting  rivulets  : 

 mobilibus  pomaria  rivls. 

And  fruitful  orchards,  bathed  by  ductile  ftreams. 

Francis. 

The  wine  ©f  Tivoli  is  very  pleafant.  Ho- 
race 
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race  was  right  in  advifmg  his  friend  to  plant 
the  vine  here,  in  preference  to  all  other  trees. 

Nut  tarn,  Vare>  facra  vite  prius  fever  is  arbor  em 
Circa  mite  folum  Tiburis  et  mcenia  Catili, 

Round  Catillus'  walls,  or  in  Tibur's  rich  foil, 
To  plant  the  glad  vine  be  my  Varus'  firft  toil. 

Francis. 

Large  foundations  are  ftill  remaining,  op- 
pofite  to  the  cafcatelle  piccole  and  the  villa  of 
Maecenas,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  villa  of  Quindilius  Varus ; 
facing  which  alfo  the  prteceps  Anio,  or  head- 
ing Anio,  as  Horace  calls  it,  flows. 

From  one  point  of  view,  you  may  overlook 
the  cafcatelle  maggiori  and  the  cafcatelle  pic* 
cole. 

There  is  a  fmall  round  temple  not  far  from 
the  villa  of  Maecenas,  which  is  culled  il  tempio 
delta  Tojfe  ;  the  temple  of  the  goddefs  Tujfis  *. 
The  credulous  Romans,  who  erected  a  temple 
to  the  goddefs  Mephitis,  whom  they  likewife 
called  Graveolentia,  may  equally  have  per- 
fonified  and  worshipped  this  difeafe  as  a  god- 
defs :  hoping  thus  to  efcape  her  anger.  The 
little  temple  is  circular,  and  has  a  hemifpher 

*  TitJJis  figr.ines  a  cough. 

E  e  3  rical 
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rical  cupola,  which  has  an  opening  at  the  top. 
This  form  is  in  itfelf  pleafant  ;  and  the  nume- 
rous fhrubs  that  grow  round  the  eld  cupola 
give  it  a  very  charming  appearance. 

In  the  fmall  inconfiderable  town,  there  are 
the  high  remains  of  the  wall  of  a  temple  ;  pro- 
bably of  that  which  was  dedicated  to  Hercules, 
and  which  was  famous  in  Latium. 

There  is  likewife  a  fecYion  of  one  of  the 
town  gates  of  the  ancient  Tibur  ftill  (landing  ; 
and  mofaic  plaifter  is  dill  preferved,  in  a  little 
ftreet. 

Near  the  town  is-  the  Villa  d^FJle ;  wrhich, 
was  built  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth 
century,  by  Cardinal  Ippolito  d ' EJle  ;  and  now 
belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Modena,  the  laft  male 
branch  of  this  famous  family.  The  building 
is  large,  but  it  is  beginning  to  decay.  The 
garden  -was  laid  out  by  the  celebrated  Le  iYo- 
tre  y  who  introduced  the  French  tafte  in  the 
art  of  gardening  through  all  Europe,  during 
the  laft  century.  Tall  pines,  plane-trees,  ancj 
the  largeft  cyprefs  trees  I  ever  faw,  ft  1 1 1  em- 
beilifri  this  garden  ;  and  mult  have  been  plant* 
<ed  by  he  Notre. 

You  know  that  the  French,  having  fome 
years  ago  become  weary  of  their  in  lipid  gar- 
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dens,  began  to  change  them  into  Englifh 
parks.  But  they  did  not  flop  there.  Having 
no  feeling  of  fimplicity,  or  of  the  ferious 
Englifh  character,  gloomy  as  it  appeared  to 
them,  they  ftill  were  willing  to  exceed  it :  for 
which  reafon,  as  I  have  been  told  by  an  eye 
witnefs,  they  have  planted  dead  trees  in  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  Ernienonville :  pour  in- 
fpirer  la  pbilofophk  %  I  A  true  picture  of  their 
prefent  philofophy ;  and  of  the  morals  of  their 
atheifts,  who  already  compare  Roufleau  to  a 
tree  without  root,  or  fruit. 

Brutus  and  Camus  had  villas  at  Tivoli ;  the 
great  remains  of  which  we  vifited,  Their 
grandeur  affords  an  idea  of  the  luxury  of  the 
Romans  in  thofe  times  ;  when  men,  who  de*- 
fervedly  are  called  the  laft  of  the  Romans,  in^ 
habited  fuch  prodigious  palaces. 

Thefe  two  brothers-in-law,  friends,  and 
chiefs  of  the  confpiracy  againft  the  tyrant, 
lived  a  quarter  of  a  league  diftant  from  each 
other.  Beneath  thefe  fhady  walks  they  pro- 
bably converfed  of  the  great  events  of  the 
Roman  world.  In  this  country-feat,  the  noble 
Brutus  frequently  perhaps  recired  from  his 
cares,  to  enjoy  the  fociety  of  his  Portia,  an4 

*  To  infpire  philofophy. 

E  e  4  his 
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his  friends  ;  and  to  hold  fweet  intercourfe  with 
the  mighty  dead.  Here  he  could  delight  him-r 
felf  with  the  beautiful  profped  ;  and  well 
might  turn  his  eye  from  the  dufly  plains  of 
Rome,  that  he  might  view  the  woody  moun- 
tains of  Tafculum,  on  the  left ;  or  the  hills  that 
lie  on  the  right :  beyond  which  the  high  So- 
rafie  rifes. 

I  was  much  left  interested  by  the  vaft  re- 
mains of  the  villa  of  Adrian.  Much  may  ftill 
be  feen  of  a  theatre  :  but  I  cannot  conjecture 
the  ufe  of  a  fpacious  circular  place,  furrounded 
by  a  lofty  wall. 

In  Italy,  the  dubious  ruins  of  antiquity  are 
daringly  pronounced  upon.  They  call  this 
place  the  Naumachia*  It  is  true  there  are  traces 
of  feats,  for  fpe&ators  ;  and  niches  over  them, 
on  which  it  is  probable  that  ftatues  were 
placed.  Others  fuppofe  this  to  have  been  an 
amphitheatre  ;  and  I  mould  be  Furprifed  if  a 
grand  imperial  villa  had  been  built  and  left 
unprovided  with  a  place  for  the  fanguinary 
Spectacle  of  combats  between  wild  beafts,  and 
the  confli&s  of  more  murderous  men.  But  the 
ruins  of  walls  within  the  place  are  a  proof 
that  it  was  neither  intended  for  a  naumachia 
nor  for  an  amphitheatre. 

A  much 
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A  much  greater  place  was  probably  appro- 
priated to  racing,  or  to  a  riding-houfe  :  or,  if 
not,  it  might  ferve  for  the  exercifing  of  the 
Praetorian  guard. 

Our  all-wife  antiquarians  have  not  fufFered 
the  ruins  of  temples  that  ftand  here  to  continue 
undefcribed.  They  can  tell  us  in  which  trU 
bune,  or  half  rotunda,  which  likewife  had  the 
name  of  Schola?  the  Stoics,  or  the  Platonifts, 
held  difcourfe. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  it  impoffible  to 
know  the  ufe  of  each  of  thefe  divifions  :  efpe-* 
cially  in  a  building  in  which  Adrian  was  de- 
iirous  of  collecting  all  that  had  chiefly  de- 
lighted him  in  Greece,  Afia,  and  Egypt. 
Adrian  ;  a  man  of  understanding,  but  full  of 
fantaftic  whims. 

I  thought  the  large  ruins  of  a  building 
more  remarkable,  which,  according  to  the 
inequality  of  the  ground  on  which  it  flood, 
confided  fometimes  of  two  and  fometimes  of 
three  ftories.  The  general  opinion,  that  it 
was  inhabited  by  the  Praetorian  Cohort,  which 
ferved  as  the  body  guard,  I  confider  as  in- 
dubitable. It  is  divided  into  high  chambers  ; 
each  of  which  is  nine  paces  long,  and  feven 
broad.    Openings  between  them  have  been 
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made,  in  modern  times :  though  formerly 
thefe  chambers  had  no  interior  communication 
with  each  other.  The  windows  mud  have 
ferved  them  for  doors  ;  and,  as  there  was  a 
moat  dug  on  that  fide  of  the  building  which 
had  windows,  the  foldiers  could  only  leave  the 
lower  ftory  by  paffing  over  a  bridge;  and 
the  upper  by  defceilding  a  ladder.  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  draw-bridges  ;  and 
that  the  ladders  were  placed  at  Hated  times. 
Unfortunate  ages  !  In  which  an  Emperor  like 
Adrian,  who  was  not  a  tyrant,  the  fucceffor 
of  the  meritorious  Trajan,  who  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  good  Nerva,  was  obliged  to  take 
precautions  fo  gloomy  ! 

The  walls  of  thefe  houfes  for  the  foldiers 
are  doubled  :  fo  that  there  is  a  fmall  fpace  be- 
tween them,  affording  a  paffage  to  the  air. 
This  was  a  very  rational  precaution  ;  and 
deferves  to  be  imitated  in  our  country,  where 
the  humidity  of  the  air  is  fo  frequently 
noxious. 

The  hills  round  Tivoli  are  chiefly  covered 
with  olive  trees  :  though  other  trees  are  found 
among  them,  the  various  and  verdant  foliage 
of  which  refrefhes  the  eye.  Among  them, 
¥?£  chiefly  meet  with  the  ccrcis  Hliauqftrum : 

;  .  or 
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or  Judas  tree :  on  which  I  found,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  ripe  feed  and  the  beautiful  red 
flower  in  bloom.  I  met  with  different  plants 
which  I  had  feen  no  where  elfe  :  the  feeds  of 
which  I  have  collected.  It  will  give  me  great 
fatisfa&ion  if  fome  of  the  many  feeds  that  I 
fhall  bring  home  with  me  mould  hereafter 
profper  in  Germany.  f  My  fon  found  fome 
ripe  feeds  of  the  caper  ;  with  the  beautiful 
bloom  of  which  I  hope  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted.  This  feed  is  but  feldom  met  withf 
jaecaufe  the  buds  are  fo  carefully  plucked. 


LETTER  CI. 

Rome,  8th  Oftober  1792, 

In  the  church  called  Trmita  de  %  Monti% 
there  is  an  excellent  painting  in  frefco,  by 
Danielle  di  Volterra  ;  the  fubjecT:  of  which  is 
the  defcent  of  Chrift  from  the  crofs.  It  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  mod  famous  paint- 
ings in  the  world,  and  is  truly  of  extra- 
ordinary 
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ordinary  beauty:  particularly  the  Virgin  in  a 
fwoon,  though  perhaps  {he  looks  rather  too 
much  as  if  fhe  were  dead,  and  the  beautiful 
group  of  the  weeping  women.  Still  I  confefs 
that  the  defcent  from  the  crofs  in  oil  colours, 
by  the  fame  great  m after,  which  is  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  Angelica  Kauffman,  appears  to  me 
of  even  higher  excellence.  It  is  aftonifhingly 
well  preferved ;  and,  by  the  mere  aid  of  a 
good  varnifh,  looks  as  frefh  and  as  youthful  as 
if  it  had  juft  been  taken  from  the  eafel  of  the 
painter. 

Of  all  the  Italian  artifts  of  the  prefent  age, 
Canova,  a  Venetian,  now  living  at  Rome,  is 
the  man  who  beft  maintains  the  fame  of  Ro- 
man art.  I  know  no  fculptor  whofe  works  fo 
nearly  approach  the  great  m after-pieces  of 
antiquity  ;  and  willingly  acknowledge  that  I 
prefer  fome  of  his  performances  to  the  admired 
fratues  of  Michael  Angelo.  To  uncommon 
afliduity  he  unites  uncommon  genius  ;  and 
boldnefs  of  conception  with  the  rare  gift  of 
feizing  nature,  pure  as  fhe  is,  in  her  mod  ilg- 
nificant  attitudes,  and  mod  perfect  forms.  Ha 
is  thirty-three  years  of  age  ;  and  his  character, 
})y  all  who  know  him?  is  allowed  to  be  dig- 
nified, 
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nified,  and  amiable.  The  monuments  of  the 
two  laft  Popes,  Rezzonico  and  Gangantlli,  arc 
both  by  his  hand. 

I  faw  many  plaifter  models  by  him,  in  his 
workfhop,  and  marble  ftatues  ;  foine  begun, 
and  fome  fmilhed.  I  thought  a  group  of  Da> 
dalus  and  Icarus  uncommonly  beautiful. 
Dsdalus  has  begun  to  fa  ft  en  the  wings  on 
the  moulders  of  his  fon  :  while  the  boy  turns 
his  head  and  looks  at  them,  with  the  joyful 
pleafure  of  youthful  impatience.  The  father 
confiders  his  work,  with  an  air  that  is  equally 
expreffive  of  the  penetrating  eye  of  the  artift 
and  the  anxiety  of  the  father.  Feelings  like 
thefe  appear  to  me  much  more  difficult  to 
convey  than  thofe  of  violent  paffion :  espe- 
cially becaufe,  in  the  latter,  it  will  be  more 
eafy  for  the  artift  to  deceive  in  proportion  as 
it  is  difficult  to  know  what  is  the  exact  truth. 
This  excellent  group  was  a  performance  of 
Canova  before  he  was  eighteen. 

The  monument  of  Pope  Rezzonico,  by 
him,  in  St.  Peter's  church,  is  lately  completed  ; 
and  eclipfes  every  other  monument  of  the 
Popes,  in  this  church. 

In  the  church  of  St.  Jerome,  there  is  a 
picture  by  Dominichino  ;  which  is  fuppofed 

to 
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to  be  one  of  the  beft  in  Rome.  The  fubject 
is  St.  Jerome,  adminiftering  the  facrament  td 
a  dying  perfon.  A  young  man  (lands  behind 
the  faint,  with  a  chalice  ;  and  a  youth,  at  the 
back  of  the  dying  perfon,  in  deep  and  fincere 
affli&ion.  Several  other  countenances,  and 
attitudes,  denote  varieties  of  grief  or  of  de- 
votion. The  dying  man  appears  to  collecT: 
his  remaining  powers  for  this  folemn  mo- 
ment ;  and  the  countenance  of  St.  Jerome 
teftifies  pure  love,  and  dignified  fanctity.  Of 
the  furrounding  perfons  he  has  no  knowledge. 
His  thoughts  are  fixed  on  God,  and  on  the 
penitent;  whom,  in  the  pangs  of  death,  he 
wifhes  to  prepare  for  his  entrance  into  eter-* 
nity. 

Nicholas  Pouffin  ufed  to  fay  that  the  Trans- 
figuration of  Chrift,  by  Raphael,  this  St.  Je- 
rome, by  Dominichino,  and  the  Defcentfrom 
the  crofs,  by  Volterra,  were  the  moft  beauti- 
ful of  all  piclures  *.  Pouffin  was  accuftomed 
to  call  Dominichino  fimply  the  Painter. 

*  Not  that  Defcent  from  the  crofs  which  is  now  in  the 
church  of  Trbuta  de  i  Monti ;  but  the  other,  in  oil  colours, 
which  ufed  to  hang  in  the  refectory  of  the  monaftery  near 
the  Place  del  Popolo>  and  which  now  is  in  the  poflefTion  of 
Angelica  Kauffmann. 

This 
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This  epithet  properly  belongs  to  none  fo 
truly  as  to  Raphael.  He  may  be  called  the 
Painter  :  as  the  Greeks  frequently  called 
Homer  the  Poet. 

The  ceiling  of  a  hall  of  the  Palazzo  Far~ 
ntfe  is  painted  by  Annibal  Caracci ;  and  the 
fubjects  are  entirely  mythological.    It  is  ex- 
cellently painted  ;  and  with  that  power  which 
characterized  this  artift:  from  whom  however: 
we  muft  not.  expect  the  breathing  foul  of 
Dominichino,  and  ftill  lefs  of  Raphael.  Caracci 
was  eight  years  in  completing  this  famous 
work  ;  for  which  the  proprietor  paid  him  by 
the  ell.    It  is  faid  that  the  chagrin  which  this 
gave  him  occafioned  the  death  of  the  painter* 
In  the  Villa  Doria  there  is  a  fmall  houfe, 
which  Raphael  ufed  frequently  to  inhabit  in 
fummer,  on  the  ceiling  of  the  great  chamber 
of  which  there  are  fome  paintings,  and  light 
arabefc  ornaments  on  the  walls  :  all  by  the 
playful  fportive  not  to  be  miftaken  hand  of 
the  mafter. 

The  prefent  poffefTor  of  the  garden  of  this 
villa  has  intended  to  lay  it  out  in  the  manner 
of  the  Engliih  ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  a  variety  of  plants  and  fhrubs,  and  for 
many  fpacious  walks  fheltered  by  the  branch- 
ing 
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ing  unlopped  trees  :  but  falfe  tafte  frequently 
offends  the  eye  of  thofe  who  neither  love  a 
flaming  Vefuvius  in  miniature,  nor  any  other 

fantaftic  and  no  lefs  childifh  imitations. 

Even  in  the  beautiful  garden  of  the  Vitld 
Borghefe  there  are  novelties  which  I  diflike. 
Among  others,  there  is  a  fmall  farm  which 
has  the  form  and  air  of  a  fortrefs,  on  the  door 
of  which  is  the  infcription  Otia  tuta :  Leifure,- 
or  rather  Idlenefs,  fecure.  Security  in  a 
fortrefs  is  dubious.  Idlenefs  is  not  the  cha- 
ra&eriftic  of  the  place ;  nor  is  a  garden  its 
proper  fituation. 

A  fmall  newly  ere&ed  ruin  is  equally  dif- 
pteafing.  Are  there  not  enough  of  actual 
ruins  in  Rome  ?  Or  mould  a  deception  of 
walk  tumbling  down  fuggeft  painful  affoci- 
ations  to  a  man  who  is  taking  a  contemplative 
walk  ? 

In  the  Villa  TanJUl^  there  is  a  fpacious 
pleafing  verdant  plot  of  ground,  furrounded 
by  tall  pines  and  containing  a  whole  grove 
of  thefe  trees.  I  never  faw  more  beautiful 
weeping-willows  than  there  are  near  a  pool, 
in  this  villa. 

We  have  vifited  our  good  countryman, 
Trippel,  in  his  worklhop.  I  fay  our  country- 
man i 
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man :  for  where  is  the  worthy  German  who 
does  not  think  it  an  honour  to  him  that  the 
Swifs  are  likewife  Germans  ? 

Trippel  is  highly  efteemed  in  Rome.  Among 
other  grand  works  of  this  great  ftaj^iary,  I 
was  particularly  pleafed  with  a  Mflo  ;  repre- 
fented  at  the  moment  when  his  left  arm  is  im- 
prifoned  in  the  cleft  of  the  tree,  while  with 
his  right  he  is  defending  himfelf  againft  an 
a  (faulting  lion.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the 
artift  would  execute  this  fubjeft  in  large.  Few 
ideas,  in  my  mind,  are  capable  of  fuch  bold 
and  dignified  expremon  as  that  of  a  man, 
who,  as  we  are  told  by  hiftory,  was  not  only 
an  athletic  wrefiler  but  a  great  general,  exhi- 
bited at  the  moment  when  he  combats  a  lion 
with  one  arm,  while  affaulted  by  the  pain 
which  the  quick  clofing  of  a  tree,  crulhing  his 
other,  muft  infiich 

Gmelin,  a  German,  to  an  ardent  love  of  na- 
ture, and  a  fine  tafte  for  felecling  the  beau- 
tiful, adds  the  gift  of  excellently  expreffing 
his  thoughts.  He  has  vifited  many  of  the 
mod  charming  countries  of  Italy  ;  efpecially 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  which  he  has 
drawn,  and  in  part  engraved.  He  annually 
publifhes  a  certain  number  of  thefe  engrav- 

Vol.  IV.  Ff  ines ; 
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ings ;  and  thus  brings  many  of  the  friends  of 
nature  acquainted  with  the  grand  features  of 
Italy.  His  talents  do  him  much  honour  ;  and 
his  worth  and  conduct  in  life  Hill  more. 


LETTER  CII. 

Loretto,  12th  October 

We  left  Rome  early  on  the  ath  of 
Oftober;  and  came  in  the  forenoon  to  the 
former  territories  of  the  Vetentes,  whofe  chief 
city  was  Veil :  which,  after  a  ten  years.  fiege5 
was  taken  by  the  great  Camillas  ;  who  be- 
came ftill  more  celebrated  afterward,  by  his 
victory  over  the  Gauls  that  befieged  the  Ca- 
pitol. 

We  then  paffed  through  Civka  Cqjiellana : 
the  ancient  1'aUfcmn  :  which  was  befieged  by 
the  fame  general.  A  fchool-mafter,  who 
hoped  to  make  his  fortune  by  treachery,,  fre- 
quently led  the  principal  youths  of  the  Falifci 
out  of  the  town  ;  under  the  pretext  of  taking 
them  to  walk :  and  in  this  manner,  at  laft, 

de- 
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delivered  them  up  to  the  Romans.  But  Ca- 
millus  difdained  fuch  a  conqueft.  He  tied  the 
hands  of  the  traitor  behind  him,  gave  each  of 
the  boys  a  rod,  and  thus  drove  him  back  into 
the  town.  Moved  by  the  heroic  action  of  the 
Roman,  the  Falifci  fnrrendered  to  Camillus  *■ 

Nepete,  through  which  we  fhortly  after- 
ward palled,  belonged  to  Falifcum.  It  is  now 
called  Nep'u  The  Vcientes  and  the  Falifci 
were  Etrurian  tribes  :  for  ancient  Etruria  ex- 
tended much  farther,  toward  the  fouth,  than 
modern  Tufcany  does. 

About  forty  Italian  miles  from  Rome,  we 
left  the  mountain  called  San  Silveflro^  the  an- 
cient SoraiBt)  which  we  had  feen  from  Rome, 
behind  us  on  the  right.  Though  it  is  not 
very  lofty,  it  is  feen  to  a  great  diftance  ;  be- 
caufe  from  there  to  Rome  there  is  a  continual 
declivity  :  nor  is  it  connected  with  the  other 
mountains,  which  here  terminate  the  horizon, 
but  (lands  detached.  It  riles  on  each  fide  like 
the  lower  fedtion  of  a  pyramid,  is  craggy  on 
the  top,  and  has  a  refemblance  in  its  form  to 
Epomeo,  and  Mount  Vefuvius.  On  the  fide 
that  we  paffed  there  :s  a  deep  rocky  valley, 
which  refembles  the  bed  of  a  crater.  Thefe 
*  Liv.  v.  27. 

F  f  2  marks 
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marks  lead  me  to  fiifpeft  that  San  SiheJIro\  in 
remote  ages,  was  a  volcano.  The  country  is 
}  leafant,  and  is  covered  with  flocks  of  an  ex- 
cellent kind  of  large  ftieep.:  but,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  the  lands 
appear  to  be  ill-cultivated. 

Otricoli,  and  Nam},  are  two  ancient  towns  ; 
that  were  called  Ocriculum,  and  Narnia ;  and 
both  belonged  to  the  UmbrL  Narnia  took  its 
name  from  the  river  Nar ;  called  by  the  mo- 
dern Italians  Nera,  and  Negro.  It  runs  below 
the  town,  the  fituation  of  which  is  high.  Im- 
mediately facing  the  town,  there  are  the  large 
remains  of  a  great  ftone  bridge  ;  one  entire 
arch  of  which,  on  the  fide  next  Narni,  is  hull 
(landing.  Oppofite  to  this  is  a  half  arch  ;  and 
large  remains  of  pillars  in  the  river. 

The  ftream  meanders  through  the  fmiling 
-  plain  ;  which  is  encircled  and  over-topped  by 
the  woody  Apennines.  Looking  through  the 
(landing  arch  of  the  ancient  bridge,  which  was 
the  work  of  Auguftus,  you  have  a  view  of  a 
half-dark  valley,  that  is  fituated  between  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  On  the  right,  there 
is  a  modern  humble  bridge  ;  which,  by  its 
contrafl  with  the  ruins  of  its  predeceflbr,  is 
piclurefque.    Poplars  and  other  trees,  round 

which 
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which  the  vine  throws  its  tendrils,  fiourifli  in 
the  plain. 

We  pa  fled  through  this  valley  on  our  road 
to  Terni ;  where,  in  the  market,  we  met  with 
two  muficians  :  one  of  whom  played  on  a 
mandoline,  and  the  other  on  the  fyrinx  of  the 
ancients  :  fuch  as  we  find  it  defcrihed  by  the 
Poets.  We  likewife  fee  it  on  antique  ftatues, 
and  bajfi  relievu  It  was  the  inftrument  of 
fhepherds,  of  Satyrs,  Fauns,  Pan,  and  the  Cy- 
clops Polyphemus.  The  difference  that  I  re- 
marked between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
fyrinx  is  that  the  former  confifted  of  nine 
pipes,  of  unequal  length  ;  which  generally 
were  cemented  together  by  wax ;  and  the 
latter  of  twenty-fix,  which  were  tied  to  each 
other  with  threads.  The  larger!  of  thefe  tubes 
might  be  about  fix  inches  long  ;  and  the 
fmalleft  fcarcely  an  inch.  At  a  certain  dif- 
tance,  the  accompaniment  of  the  fyrinx  to 
the  mandoline  was  not  amifs  :  but  more  near 
it  was  harm,  and  offenfivef. 

Terni  is  the  ancient  Inter amna ;  and  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  great  hiftorian  Tacitus. 

We  hired  little  carriages,  to  vifit  the  fa- 
mous waterfall  near  Terni ;  which  is  called 

F  f  3  by 
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by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  La  caduia 
dellc  Marmori.  It  is  the  water  of  the  river 
Veil  no  :  which  forms  a  lake,  and  again  pur- 
fuing  its  courfe  fails  into  the  Nera.  The  road 
to  the  waterfall  is  cut  in  the  rocky  mountain. 
The  whole  country  much  refembles  Switzer- 
land :  except,  that  the  tall  vine,  and  the  olive 
tree  round  which  it  twines,  are  tokens  of  the 
milder  climate  of  Italy.  The  mountains  are 
wild  and  fantafiic,  yet  friendly  in  their  wild- 
nefs ;  and  the  deep  valley,  through  which  the 
Nera  ilreams,  noify  after  its  fall,  has  fo  many 
charms  that  the  attention  is  frequently  turned 
from  the  grand  fpe&acle  of  the  cafcade  itfelf. 

The  water  falls  thundering  among  the  rocks 
that  are  overfpread  with  foliage  ;  and  its  fall 
is  deeper  than  either  the  cafcade  of  Tivoli  or 
the  fall  of  the  Rhine  at  Laufen  :  but  the  latter 
is  more  grand  in  its  breadth,  more  impetuous 
in  its  plenitude,  more  furging,  mifty,  and 
thundering,  than  either  of  thefe  of  Italy.  The 
peculiar  beauty  of  this  waterfall,  at  Terni,  is 
derived  from  the  uncommon  charms  of  the 
country.  A  few  hundred  paces  from  the  fall, 
there  is  a  ftnall  bye  way  ;  that  leads  among 
high  walls  of  rock,  immediately  to  where  the 
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impetuous  ftream  is  tumbling*  This  broad 
deep  fall  is  the  largeft  in  Italy ;  and,  if  I  am 
not  miftaken,  the  fecond  in  Europe. 

Cicero  informs  us  that  M.  Curius  Dentatus, 
after  he  had  conquered  the  Sabines,  widened 
the  bed  of  the  river,  in  order  to  dry  up  the 
marQies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
Velinus.  Thefe  marines  were  called,  after 
the  little  town  of  Reatc,  the  Reciting  paludes  : 
or  marfhes  of  Reate.  The  river  Velinus  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  Greek  word  hele :  rcz 
lAw  :  which  fignifies  marfhes.  The  goddefs 
Velia,  the  ancient  Goddefs  of  thefe  marfhes, 
had  a  temple  and  a  grove  dedicated  to  her,  in 
the  triangle  which  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers. 

The  lake  of  Velinus,  from  the  Latin  word 
lucusy  a  confecrated  grove,  is  now  called  Lago 
pie  dlluco:  the  lake  at  the  foot  of  the  grove. 

Thefe  mountains  are  clothed  with  varieties 
of  trees,  fhrubs,  and  plants  ;  and  here,  as  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  Bochetta,  near  Ge- 
noa, we  faw  the  beech  tree  growing  wild. 

The  whole  way  from  Terni  to  Spoleto  is 
among  the  woody  Apennines;  which  decline 
.immediately  as  you  approach  Spoleto  ;  and 
the  country  is  univerfally  of  the  higheft  beaut  « 

Ff4  The 
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The  kind  of  oak  which  the  ancients  called 
afculuSy  and  which  Linnaeus  names  the  quer- 
cus  afcidus,  here  attains  a  fuperior  growth. 
The  bark  is  dark-coloured,  a  little  fcaly  like 
our  oak,  and  the  leaf  is  lefs.  Its  ancient  name, 
rtfadus,  is  no  doubt  a  corruption  of  the  word 
efculentus  :  or  eatable.  It  was  natural  for  the 
ancients  to  call  the  tree  qucrcus  efculentus^ 
the  fruit  of  which  was  far  lefs  acrid  than  our 
acorn  ;  and  which  is  full  eaten,  in  many  parts 
of  Italy,  by  the  common  people  :  who  roaft 
it  in  oil.  It  is  alfo  highly  probable  that  this 
is  the  Chaonian  acorn,  which  the  Greeks  tell 
us  was  the  food  of  the  firft  men.  In  remote 
ages,  before  agriculture  was  underftood,  the 
inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy  may  have 
preferred  this  to  other  wild  fruits. 

Terni  contains  about  nine  thoufand,  and 
Spoleto  twelve  thoufand,  inhabitants.  Spo- 
leto  early  became  a  Roman  colony  ;  and  in 
ancient  times  was  called  SpoUtium.  After  the 
victory  of  the  lake  of  Thrafymene,  Hannibal 
attacked  the  town  ;  but  was  driven  back 
with  coniiderable  loft  by  the  inhabitants  : 
from  which,  according  to  the  remark  of 
Livy*.  he  concluded  how  difficult   an  un- 

*  LlV,  x\ii.  q, 

:   ■  der- 
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dertaking  it  would  be  to  feize  011  Rome; 
iince  one  of  its  colonies  was  capable  of  fo 
much  refiftance- 

In  commemoration  of  this  fortunate  de- 
fence, one  of  the  gates  of  the  town  has  pre- 
ferved  the  name  of  La  Fuga  :  or  the  Flight. 

The  duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento,  al- 
though the  laft  is  fituated  much  more  to 
the  fouth,  between  Avellino  and  Capua,  were 
governed  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  fame 
Princes,  whofe  names  are  not  unknown  to 
hiftory. 

There  is  a  large  and  celebrated  bridge  at 
Spoleto  ;  of  which  it  is  doubted  whether  it 
were  the  work  of  the  Romans  or  of  the 
Goths :  but  we  did  not  fee  it,  for  night  ap- 
proached as  we  entered  the  town. 

This  doubt  makes  it  probable  to  me  that  it 
was  built  by  fome  King  of  the  Goths.  A 
Roman  work  would  not  be  overclouded  by 
the  doubts  of  filence.  Italy  is  indebted  to 
the  Goths  for  many  great  works,  many  noble 
infiitutions,  and  the  revival  of  agriculture; 
which,  from  the  vices  of  the  Romans  and 
the  luxury  of  their  chiefs,  had  begun  to  de- 
cay in  the  times  even  of  the  Republic  ;  when 

the 
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the  country-feats  and  gardens  of  their  de- 
bauched and  infatiable  grandees  left  but  little 
land  for  the  plough.  The  devaluations  com- 
mitted by  the  Triumviri,  and  the  political 
genercfity  of  the  tyrants,  who  fupplied  the 
Roman  people  with  corn  from  Sicily,  Egypt, 
and  the  provinces  of  Africa,  gave  agriculture 
its  laft  blow.  The  thanks  of  Italy  are  Hill 
more  deeply  due  to  the  Goths  for  returning 
calm  and  chaftity  of  manners.  We  have  often 
been  led  to  confider  them  as  barbarians  ;  but 
I  am  of  the  opinion  of  a  modern  writer,  who 
tells  us  that  the  time  in  which  the  Goths  go- 
verned Italy  was  one  of  the  mod  happy  epo- 
chas  of  this  country. 

The  temple  of  the  Clitumnian  Jupiter  flood 
between  Spoleto  and  Foligno,  near  the  river 
CUtiimnus^  the  modern  Clitonno^  in  a  very 
charming  country. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  that  the 
water  of  this  river  pofieficd  the  quality  of 
making  the  cattle  that  fed  on  its  banks  white* 
Virgi!,  in  his  beautiful  eulogium  on  Italy, 
fays, 

Hinc  belhtor  equtis  crnnpo  fefi  arduus  infert ; 
flinc  alb'iy  CJitumMfgregeSj  ct  maxima  tauvus 

ViBima 
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ViBimayfcepe  tuo  perfufi  fiummefacroy 
Romatios  ad  Umpla  Deum  duxere  triumphos  *, 

Virg.  Georg.  ii.  145. 

Thq  warrior  horfe  here  bred,  is  taught  to  train  : 
There  flows  Clitumnus  through  the  flow'ry  plain; 
"Whole  waves,  for  triumphs  after  profp'rous  war, 
The  vi&im  ox,  and  fnowy  fheep  prepare. 

Djiyden,  v.  200. 

At  Foligni^  formerly  Fulginium,  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Umbri^  we  faw  a  fuperb  picture, 
by  Raphael,  at  the  cloifter  of  St.  Ann  ;  be- 
longing to  the  Francifcan  Nuns.  The  Holy 
Virgin  and  the  Divine  Infant  are  fufpended 
in  the  clouds.  The  Mother  and  the  Child  are 
both  full  of  thofe  heavenly  graces  which  Ra- 
phael, and  Raphael  only,  knew  how  to  beftow, 
John  the  Baptift  ftands  below  on  the  right ; 
and  Saint  Francis  of  AJfiJfiiim  kneels  by  his 
fide.  Saint  Jerome  is  on  the  left,  and  lays 
bis  left  hand  on  the  man  for  whom  Raphael 
painted  the  picture  ;  who  kneels.  This  man, 
and  the  two  Saints,  are  praying  to  the  Child ; 
each  with  a  diverfified  expreflion  of  ardent 
piety.  John  the  Baptift  raifes  his  right  arm, 

*  I  cannot  forbear  to  remind  my  young  readers  of  that 
pomp  of  harmony,  which  is  fo  confpicuous  in  this  line: 

Romanes  qd  temblti  delon  duxere  tnumphos* 

and 
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and  appears  to  preach  with  animation  ;  an 
angel  ftands  in  the  middle,  in  the  form  of  a 
young  winged  boy,  holding  a  fcroll  in  his 
hand.  This  was  probably  the  portrait  of  one 
of  the  children  of  the  owner  of  the  pi&ure  ; 
and  may  be  rcprefented  as  having  inferibed  the 
names  of  his  father  and  the  faints  in  the  book 
of  life.  I  can  conceive  no  other  ufe  for  the 
fcroll. 

The  road  from  Foligni  to  Loretto  is  de- 
lightful, by  the  numerous  beauties  of  the 
landfcapes  it  affords  ;  and  we  paffed  four  poft- 
houfes,  at  which  we  changed  horfes,  among 
the  Apennines :  the  heights  of  which  are  here 
covered  wTith  trees  of  various  kinds,  and  efpe- 
cially  with  large  oaks.  In  the  deep  valleys, 
we  fee  the  freih  verdure  of  paftures  and  mea- 
dows, gardens,  arable  lands,  tall  vine  plants, 
and  olive  trees.  Rivers  and  brooks  warn  the 
mountains,  hurry  down  the  rocks,  and  form 
cafcades :  particularly  in  a  delightful  valley, 
that  lies  between  Foligni  and  Cafe  Nore.  A 
part  of  the  province  of  Marc  a  a1"*  An  con  a,  the 
ancient  Picenum,  is  very  like  the  province  of 
Orabria :  but,  after  you  have  afcended  the 
earl  fide  of  the  Apennines,  the  country  then 
opens  j  though  it  is  not  fiat,  but  hilly. 

The 
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The  Marca  d' Ancona  is  well  inhabited; 
and  the  lands  are  induftrioufly  cultivated. 
Thofe  travellers,  who  complain  fo  heavily  of 
the  bad  agriculture  of  the  States  of  the 
Church,  appear  only  to  have  fecn  the  Cam- 
ftagna  di  Roma^  and  the  ftretch  of  country  be- 
tween Rome  and  the  Tufcan  territories,  on  the 
road  to  Florence. 

A  fhort  German  mile  from  Loretto,  we 
pafled  through  Recanati :  a  handfome  little 
town  that  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  in  which  the 
Bifhop  of  Loretto  refides  fix  months  in  the 
year.  The  Council-houfe  of  Recanati  is  em- 
bellifhed  with  a  large  and  beautiful  baffo  relie- 
vo, of  bronze  ;  reprefenting  the  Virgin  and 
Child. 

Loretto,  a  town  containing  eight  thpufand 
inhabitants,  owes  its  origin  to  the  -font a  cafa^ 
or  holy  houfe  :  which,  as  pious  tradition  re- 
lates, was  the  fame  in  which  the  angel  Gabriel 
appeared  to  the  Virgin,  and  in  which,  after 
the  return  of  Mary  and  Jofeph  from  Egypt, 
Chrift  continued  to  live  till  he  entered  on  his 
heavenly  million,  We  are  told  by  the  legend 
that,  in  the  year  1 291,  the  angels  carried  this 
houfe  from  Nazareth  to  Sclavonia  ;  and,  in 
the  year  1294,  they  took  it  from  Sclavonia, 

I  brought 
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brought  it  over  the  Adriatic,  and  fet  it  down  at 
Loretto.  It  now  ftands  in  the  principal 
church,  encafed  in  marble:  on  which  hiftories 
from  Holy  Writ,  by  the  greateft  artifts,  arc 
mafterly  cut  in  alto  relievo. 

In  this  Santa  Cafa,  the  fuppofed  miracu- 
lous image  of  the  Virgin,  a  porringer,  out  of 
which  Chrift  ufed  to  eat  when  he  was  a  child, 
and  a  gown  of  his  mother's,  are  exhibited. 

This  Holy  Houfe  and  the  miraculous  image 
bring  pilgrims  from  the  whole  Catholic 
world,  to  pay  their  homage  at  Loretto ; 
many  of  whom  go  round  the  Holy  Houfe  on 
their  knees  :  fo  that  the  knees  of  the  pilgrims 
have  made  deep  hollows  in  the  ftone  pave- 
ment of  the  church. 

There  are  fome  beautiful  pictures,  in  a 
facrifty  belonging  to  the  church  ;  one  of 
which,  the  Scuola  delle  Virginia  or  School  of 
the  Virgins,  by  Guido,  is  very  excellent. 
Mary  is  feated,  furrounded  by  young  virgins  ; 
whom  (he  is  inftrucYing  in  female  duties. 

A  Saint  Francis,  by  Barocci,  is  a  very  gQod 
picture  :  by  whom  there  are  feveral  other 
paintings  here. 

The  famous  treafure  of  Loretto  is  preferved 
in  a  great  hall ;  and  contains  numberlefs 

coftly 
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coftly  works,  and  prefents,  from  private  per- 
fons,  Kings,  and  States.  Among  the  jewels, 
the  prefent  made  by  a  young  Lord  of  Ragufa 
is  confpicuous:  which  is  no  other  than  his 
own  fweetly-fmiling  handfomely-framed  face, 
painted  in  miniature. 

A  picture,  by  the  immortal  Raphael,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  greateft  ornament  of 
the  treafury.  The  Virgin  is  about  to  cover 
the  Child  Jefus  with  a  veil  ;  on  whom  fhe 
looks,  with  inexpreffible  reverence  and  affec- 
tion. The  Child  lies  on  his  back,  fmiling  with 
devout  benevolence,  and  affectionately  ftretches 
out  both  his  arms  to  his  Mother.  Jofeph 
ftands  behind  Mary ;  full  of  mild  but  ferious 
reflection. 

In  the  Pala%%o  dp  gll  ApoJlolU  in  which 
Popes,  Cardinals,  and  Princes,  who  come  to 
vifit  Loretto,  are  entertained  at  the  expence  of 
the  Santa  Cafa,  there  is  a  little  picture,  by  Ra- 
phael-, the  fubject  of  which  is  John  the  Bap- 
tift.  In  this  picture,  John  has  the  fame  atti- 
tude that  was  given  him  by  Raphael  in  ano- 
ther of  a  larger  fize  ;  of  which  fever al  copies 
have  been  made.  One  of  thefe  copies  is  in 
Florence,  another  in  Rome,  a  third  in  Bo- 
logna, and  a  fourth  made  a  part  of  the  late 

5  co1' 
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colledion  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans :  who  has 
affumed  the  name  of  Egalite  *  :  and  which 
of  thefe  four  is  the  original  is  now  difputed. 

A  Night-piece,  by  Gerardo  della  Notte, 
pofieffes  much  picliurefque  merit. 

In  the  difpenfary  of  Loretto,  which  apper- 
tains to  the  Santa  Cafa,  there  are  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  vafes  of  Faenza  {hewn  ;  the 
paintings  on  which  are  by  Julio  Romano, 
and  Rafaellino  della  villa,  after  defigns  by  the 
great  Raphael  :  whofe  genius  we  recognize, 
on  thefe  earthen  vefiels.  Let  thofe,  who  can 
admire  nothing  but  the  antique,  vent  their 
raptures  concerning  the  vafes  of  Greece :  I 
would  give  a  whole  collection  of  fuch  antiqui- 
ties, did  I  poffefs  them,  for  one  of  thefe  vafes, 
embellifhed  by  Raphael. 

All  the  poor  of  Loretto  are  provided  with 
medicines  gratis,  from  this  difpenfary. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  Santa  Cafa  is 
eflimated  at  feventy  thoufand  fcudi ;  and  its 
annual  expenditure  at  not  lefs  than  forty  thou- 
fand :  from  which  the  Biihop,  the  Canoniciy  or 
Canons,  and  the  Governor  of  the  town  are 
paid. 

Loretto  is  only  half  a  German  mile  from 
*  This  letter  was  written  in  1792.  T« 

the 
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the  Adriatic ;  which  may  be  feen  from  the 
Palazzo  Apoflolico,  as  may  likewife  a  beau- 
tiful profped  on  the  land  fide.  FortrefTes  pro- 
tect the  town  againft  pirates;  and  the  fhallow- 
nefs  of  the  fea-fhore  will  not  fufFer  the  ap- 
proach of  large  mips. 


LETTER  CIII. 

Venice,  19th  Odober,  1792. 

The  fruitful  plain,  between  Loretto 
and  the  fea,  is  excellently  tilled  by  the  pea- 
fants,  wmo  are  fubjecT:  to  the  Saata  Cafa,  and 
who  live  in  fcattered  houfes.  The  hilly 
country,  between  Loretto  and  Ancona,  is  like- 
wife  both  fertile  and  pleafant.  This  town  is 
built  on  the  hills  San  Clriaco  and  Mo?ite 
Giiafco^  and  in  the  valley  that  lies,  between 
them.  The  Monte  Guafco^  which  projects 
into  the  fea,  was  called  by  the  ancients  the 
Promontory  of  Cumerum.  Ancona  was  a  fet- 
tlement  of  the  fugitive  Syracufians  ;  who,  in 
the  time  of  the  elder  Dionyfius,  detefting  the 
Vol,  IV,  G  g  tyrant, 
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tyrant,  made  a  defcent  at  this  place.  They 
called  the  town  Ahcon,  'Ayw,  from  its  an- 
gular fituation:  this  word  lignifying  an  e!bow\ 

The  haven,  which  Nature  has  formed,  is 
rendered  fecure  by  a  long  molo  :  or  {lone- 
pier.  The  town  is  handfomely  built  ;  and, 
as  it  is  a  free  port,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a 
refpectable  and  vifible  profperity.  Biifching 
ftates  its  population  at  twenty-two  thoufand 
fouls  :  of  whom  he  efti  mates  the  Jews  at  five 
thoufand.  According  to  an  ancient  de- 
grading law,  the  Jews  are  to  wear  a  red  rag, 
or  lappet,  hanging  from  the  hat :  but  it  is 
not  enforced ;  and,  as,  like  the  Portugueze 
Jews,  they  wear  no  beard,  they  are  only  dif- 
tinguiihed  from  the  Chrimans  by  their  na- 
tional phyfiognomy  :  which  ftill  continues 
to  characterize  them,  though  they  have  now- 
been  fcattered  above  feventeen  hundred  years 
ever  the  nations  of  the  earth.  They  only 
fufter  their  beards  to  grow-  for  eighty  days, 
when  they  are  under  any  deep  affliction. 

A  part  of  the  lower  town  wras  deftroyed 
by  the  Goths,  but  rebuilt  again  by  Narfes. 
Ancona  was  ravaged  in  the  tenth  century,  by 
the  Saracens.  Pope  Pius  the  Second,  who  fat 
in  the  Papal  chair  from  the  year  1458  to 

*464> 
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1464,  repaired  the  haven.  All  religions  are 
tolerated  in  the  town.  Its  trade  continues  to 
increafe,  and  is  of  fome  injury  to  Venice.  It 
is  likewife  enriched  by  the  bleaching  of  wax. 

The  Exchange  of  Ancona  has  a  refpedt- 
able  appearance.  In  the  great  place,  or  fquare, 
there  is  a  ftone  ftatue  of  the  prefent  Pope, 
Pius  the  Sixth,  of  bad  workmanfhip.  The 
vifible  profperity  of  the  town  and  the  whole 
province,  which  appears  from  the  many  new 
and  well-built  houfes,  and  the  excellent  high 
roads  that  are  the  work  of  the  Pope,  are  proofs 
that  he  deferves  this  public  teftimony  of  af- 
fection. 

There  is  a  beautiful  triumphal  arch  pf 
marble,  on  the  molo ;  which  was  eredted  to 
Trajan,  in  the  year  1 12. 

The  road  from  Ancona  leads  through  a 
pleafant  country,  on  the  mores  of  the  Adriatic; 
and  pafles  through  feveral  towms.  Senigaglia 
was  built  by  the  Gauls.  The  buildings  are 
good,  and  the  fair  it  holds,  to  which  traders 
refort  from  mod  parts  of  Italy,  contributes 
refpe&ably  to  its  fupport. 

About  four  Italian  miles  before  we  came 
to  Fano,  we  paffed  the  river  Mctaro:  the  Me* 

G  g  2  taunts 
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taurus  of  the  ancients  :  or,  as  Horace  calls 
it,  the  Mclaunim.  On  the  banks  of  this  river, 
the  Carthaginians  fuffered  the  famous  defeat 
in  which  their  General,  Afdrubal,  who,  like  his 
'brother,  Hannibal,  had  marched  over  the 
Alps,  to  the  aid  of  the  latter,  loft  his  life.  By 
this  battle,  the  fate  of  Carthage,. and  of  Rome, 
appears  to  have  been  determined. 

In  Roman  times,  Fano  was  called  Fanum 
Fortune :  becaufe  here  there  was  a  temple  to 
Fortima. 

Pefaro,  the  ancient  Pifcmrum,  is  fituated 
like  both  the  above  towns,  in  the  duchy  of 
Urbino.  This  was  the  native  province  of 
Raphael;  who  was  called  Rafaelle  d'Urbino, 
from  the  town  in  which  he  was  born.  In 
the  year  of  Rome  56S,  184  years  before 
Chrift,  the  Romans  lent  a  colony  to  Pifan- 
runu  The  river  on  which  it  was  built  was 
formerly  called  the  Plfaurus  :  now  La  Foglia. 
The  town  is  fituated  on  the  fea  more  :  but  its 
port  will  only  admit  fmall  craft ;  and  confe- 
quently  it  has  but  little  trade.  As  the  Cardi- 
nal Legate  however  of  the  duchy  of  Ur- 
bino, and  about  fifty  noble  families,  make  it 
their  place  of  refidence,  Pelaro  preferves  a 

refpedt- 
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refpeftable  appearance,  is  well  built,  and, 
according  to  a  late  eftimate,  contains  ten  thou- 
fand  five  hundred  inhabitants. 

The  province  of  Romagna  begins  at  Cato- 
lica  :  which  is  the  firft  poft  after  Pefaro.  In 
ancient  times,  it  coniiituted  a  part  of  Umbria. 
Catolica  was  fo  called  from  the  Catholic 
Bifhops,  who  met  at  this  place,  at  the  time 
that  the  Council  was  held  in  Rimini,  in  the 
year  359,  becaufe  they  were  diflatisfied  with 
that  affembly  •;  in  which  it  had  at  firft  ap- 
peared as  if  the  Arians  would  have  maintained 
the  fuperiority.  As  this  Council  was  called 
by  the  Emperor  Conftans,  who  favoured  the 
Arians,  four  hundred  bifhops  came  to  it  from 
the  weft :  who,  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Emperor,  declared  in  favour  of  the  creed  of 
the  Council  of  Nice. 

Rimini  was  formerly  called  Ariminam  ;  and 
its  founding  is  afcribed  to  the  Umbri,  a  peo- 
ple of  uncertain  origin.  The  Sencnes,  a  tribe 
of  the  Gauls,  were  once  in  pofleffion  of  it  : 
but  in  the  year  of  Rome  463,  or  2  89  years  be- 
fore Chrift,  they  were  expelled  by  the  northern 
Umbri.  In  the  year  of  Rome  485,  or  267 
before  Chrift,  the  Romans  fent  a  colony  to 
Ariminum,  When  the  three  laft  Triumvirs, 
G  g  3  An- 
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Antony,  O&avianus,  and  Lepidus,  ftiared 
eighteen  Italian  towns  with  their  territories 
like  conquered  lands  among  their  foldiers, 
Octavianus  fent  a  new  colony  here.  Whe- 
ther the  great  marble  bridge,  over  the  river 
Ariminus,  which  is  now  called  Marecchia,  and 
which  flows  before  the  town,  was  built  by 
him,  or  by  his  fucceffor  Tiberius,  is  uncertain  : 
but  it  ftill  is  paflable,  and  is  a  great  work. 
Beyond  the  town  there  is  a  triumphal  arch  ; 
that  was  erecled  to  Auguflus,  as  the  founder 
of  the  colony. 

On  the  road  between  Catolica  and  Rimini, 
we  faw  the  little  town  of  San  Marino  ;  fitu- 
ated  high  upon  a  mountain,  on  our  left.  This 
fmall  free  ftate  would  be  more  celebrated  than 
great  nations,  were  virtue  and  innocence,  ra- 
ther than  the  fplendour  of  vice,  the  admiration 
of  men.  Like  the  little  Swifs  Republic  o£ 
Gerfau,  its  whole  pofieffions  conlift  of  a  fingle 
mountain.  The  diameter  of  its  territory  is  a 
German  mile.  A  builder,  who  came  from 
Dalmatia  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  cen- 
tury, continued  to  labour  thirty  years  at  the 
rebuilding  of  Rimini :  after  which  he  retired, 
and  lived  as  a  hermit  on  this  mountain.  But, 
greatly  as  he  defired  repofe,  the  fame  of  his 
2  fanftity 
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fandYity  attracted  young  people  to  him,  and  a 
Princefs  gave  him  the  mountain  as  a  prefenr, 
on  which  he  here  founded  a  little  free  State. 

As  the  relidence  of  its  citizens  was  founded 
on  a  rock,  fo  did  he  lay  the  bafis  of  his  artlefs 
dignified  code  on  the  Evangelifts.  The  Con- 
ftitution  of  the  Republic  is  very  fimple.  Each 
houfe  fends  a  deputy  to  the  great  aflembly  of 
the  citizens.  The  Executive  Power  refides  in 
the  Council  of  Sixty  :  one  half  of  which  is 
chafer*  from  the  Nobles.  A  majority  of  two- 
thirds  is  required,  before  a  conciufive  vote  can 
pais.  Every  two  months  this  Council  choofes 
two  Capitam  :  who  are  in  miniature  what  the 
Confuls  were  at  Rome.  The  Judge  and  the 
Phyfician  muft  both  be  ftrangers  ;  and  are 
elected  once  in  three  years. 

The  people  of  San  Marino  are  fo  attentive 
to  the  education  of  their  children  that  they 
hold  the  office  of  fchoolmafter  in  great  refpect. 

They  have  only  once  made  war.  In  the 
15th  century,  they  took  part  with  Pope  Pius 
the  Second  againft  Sigifmund  Malatefta,  Lord 
of  Rimini.  The  Pope  made  them  a  prefent 
of  four  fortreQes,  but  they  refufed  to  enlarge 
their  territories.  In  the  year  1740,  fome 
malcontents  invited  Pope  Clement  the  Twelfth 
G  g  4  to 
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to  take  pofleffion  of  the  town  ;  and  he  fent  the 
Cardinal  Alberoni,  to  make  enquiries  whe- 
ther the  majority  of  the  people  were  inclined 
to  renounce  their  freedom.  Alberoni  truly- 
informed  him  that  only  a  part  of  them  had 
any  fuch  inclination,  and  true  Pope  was  juft 
enough  to  leave  them  in  the  undifturbed  en- 
joyment of  their  liberties,  which  they  ftill  con- 
tinue to  enjoy.  Celebrated  for  their  equity 
and  the  fimplicity  of  their  manners,  they  de- 
fpife  trade :  Tor  they  do  not  honour  wealth, 
but  chiefly  fubfift  on  the  produce  of  their 
lands;  which,  although  the  mountain  is  fre- 
quently covered  with  fnow  for  three  months, 
ftill  produce  generous  wine  and  excellent 
fruits. 

In  want  of  fprings,  they  are  obliged  to  ufe 
the  water  that  is  kept  in  the  citterns.  The 
young  men  induftrioufly  exercife  themfelves 
in  arms.  Amid  all  the  commotions,  by  which 
Italy  was  diftracted  in  the  middle  ages, 
Princes  and  Free  States  continued  to  refpect 
their  virtue,  and  their  love  of  peace  ;  nor 
were  they  once  attacked.  When  this  little 
nation  writes  to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  the 
addrefs  on  their  letters  Is  Alia  nojlra  carifjima 
forellci)  la  Jerentfjimci  Republic  a  dl  Vene%ia  : 

To 
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To  our  dearly  beloved  lifter,  the  moft  ferene 
Republic  of  Venice. 

Rivini,  Savignana,  Cefena,  Forli,  and  Fa- 
enza,  are  all  well-built  towns.  The  bridges 
are  excellent ;  and  the  inns,  not  only  better 
than  are  to  be  found  any  where  elfe  in  Italy, 
but,  are  really  good.  The  fertile  country  is 
well  cultivated,  and  the  province  is  vifibly 
profperous.  Cefena  is  a  very  ancient  town : 
the  Romans  called  it  Cafena.  The  nobles 
have  erected  a  ftatue  of  bronze  in  front  of 
the  Cafino,  or  the  houfe  in  which  they  af- 
femble,  to  the  prefent  Pope  3  who  is  a  native 
of  Cefena. 

Between  Savignano  and  Cefena,  we  croffed 
the  Rubicon  ;  which,  in  early  times,  feparated 
Italy  from  Gaul.  By  an  ancient  law,  any 
Roman  commander,  who,  with  a  legion,  a 
cohort,  or  any  fmall  band  of  armed  men, 
fhould  pafs  this  ftream,  was  declared  an 
enemy  to  his  country.  Csefar  paffed  it  with 
his  army,  when  he  marched  to  Rome  ;  intend- 
ing to  enflave  the  Romans.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  prefent  century,  a  Pope  built  a 
bridge  over  the  Rubicon ;  where  he  placed 
a  Hone  table,  with  the  ancient  law :  and,  op- 
pofite  to  that,  a  modern  infcription. 

The 
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The  people  of  Rimini  affirm  the  wide  river 
Marecchia  to  be  the  ancient  Rubicon  ;  and 
the  Italians  warmly  contend  for  fuch  kind  of 
vifionary  preferences  :  fo  that  the  very  com- 
mon people  take  part  in  thefe  literary  difputes, 
and  cherifh  their  patriotic  vanity. 

We  travelled  for  a  confiderable  time  upon 
the  ancient  iEmilian  way  :  fo  called  after 
-'tEmilius  Scaurus,  who  was  conful  with  Ca> 
cilius  Metellus  ;  in  the  year  of  Rome  630. 

The  art  of  making  earthen  ware,  in  imi- 
tation of  porcelain,  was  firft  difcovered  at 
Faenza.  A  native  of  this  place  found  clay 
near  Nevers,  in  France,  which  greatly  refem- 
bled  the  clay  of  Faenza  ;  and  introduced  the 
art  to  that  kingdom :  calling  the  pottery, 
which  the  Italians  had  before  called  Majolica, 
Fayetice  ;  in  honour  of  his  native  place. 

The  ancient  name  of  Faenza  was  Faveii- 
tia.  Carbo,  one  of  the  partifans  of  Sylla,  fuf- 
fered  a  defeat  here ;  and  was  driven  out  of 
Italy. 

Imola  is  built  in  a  frniling  plain  ;  and  was 
founded,  by  a  King  of  the  Lombards,  on  the 
place  where  formerly  the  Forum  Cornelii 
ftood  :  which  was  fo  called  after  Sylla,  who 
was  of  the  family  of  the  Cornelii. 

After 
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After  the  expulfion  of  the  Lombards,  the 
people  of  Bologna  fubje&ed  this  town  ;  and 
it  had  different  rulers,  the  laft  of  whom  was 
the  tyrant  Caefar  Borgia :  who  was  depofed 
by  Pope  Julius  the  Second.  There  was  once 
a  fociety  of  the  Literati  in  Imola,  who  flou- 
rimed  under  the  title  of  Li  Indujlriofi :  or  The 
Affiduous. 

The  fertility  and  active  cultivation  of  the 
country  did  not  ceafe  with  the  government 
of  the  Bolognefe.  We  mud  afcribe  the  par- 
tial and  falfe  accounts,  given  by  many  travel- 
lers, to  the  erroneous  ideas  that  they  had  con- 
ceived of  the  States  of  the  Church  ;  and  which 
have  even  been  propagated  by  Biifching. 

Speaking  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  this 
author  fays : 

"  When  we  recollect  that  the  papal  terri- 
"  tory  includes  much  fertile  and  excellent 
"  land,  poffeffes  great  requifites  for  trade,  is 
u  provided  with  good  ports  on  the  Adriatic 
"  and  Mediterranean  feas,  that  the  Pope  more- 
"  over  draws  confiderable  fums  from  other 
"  countries,  that  Rome  is  vifited  by  ftrangers, 
"  who  there  expend  their  money,  that  the 
"  fan&ity  of  the  Pontiff's  perfon  and  character 
"  exceeds  that  of  any  other  perfon  and  is  con- 

"  fidered 
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"  fidered  by  his  fubje&s  as  favoured  by  Hea- 
"  ven,  we  might  well  have  fuppofed  that  no 
<c  States  would  have  been  fo  flourifhing  and 
"  happy  as  thofe  he  governs.  But  the  direct 
*'  contrary  is  the  fact.  The  land  is  ill  culti- 
*  vated,  the  country  is  very  poor,  and  it  is  in- 
"  fufficiently  provided  with  inhabitants.  Trade 
u  and  manufactures  are  confined  to  the  towns 
<c  of  Bologna  and  Ancona :  Senigaglia  and 
<c  Pefaro  excepted.  If  God  did  not  give  the 
"  people  dates,  figs,  olives,  and  various  fruits, 
'*  gratuitoufly,  without  their  care  or  trouble, 
"  and  did  he  not  provide  them,  requiring  little 
cc  of  their  labour,  with  bread  and  wine,  they 
cc  mufl  through  their  own  neglect  die  of  hun- 
«ger." 

If  the  inhabitants  lived  on  dates  and  figs, 
or  on  thofe  fruits  which  require  but  little  care 
and  labour,  they  muft  indeed,  as  Mr.  Bufching 
fays,  foon  die  of  hunger.  Throughout  the 
States  of  the  Church,  I  have  met  only  with  a 
few  of  the  date-bearing  palm  in  Terracina,  and 
a  fingle  tree  in  Rome.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  I  faw  from  twelve  to  fifteen  ;  and 
about  forty  in  Sicily.  The  date  feldom  ripens 
even  in  this  ifiand,  and  in  Reggio  ;  and  the 
tree  is  planted  rather  for  pleafure  than  profit. 

Almonds 
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Almonds  conftitute  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
food  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Si- 
cily. In  the  country  round  Rome,  they  are 
not  produced  in  fufficient  quantities  for  the 
iupply  of  this  large  city  ;  and  farther  toward 
the  north  they  are  only  to  be  found  in  gar- 
dens. I  grant  that  the  grape  requires  lefs  care 
here  than  in  Germany  :  yet  the  vine-drefTers 
of  thefe  countries  have  much  trouble  in  cul- 
tivating their  vineyards,  and  preparing  their 
wine. 

I  have  fcarcely  met  with  lands  better  culti- 
vated in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  or  in  the 
Bergjlrajfe  of  the  Palatinate,  than  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Romagna  ;  and  no  where  fo  many 
well-built  and  flouriming  towns  as  in  the  Mar- 
quifate  of  Ancona,  and  in  Romagna. 

That  the  States  of  the  Church  are  capable 
of  improvement,  and  that  they  are  favoured 
by  climate  and  fituation,  lying  as  they  do  be- 
tween the  two  feas,  I  readily  grant.  Many 
of  the  Popes  have  been  wreak  and  fome  tyran- 
nical governors.  Mod  of  them  were  old, 
when  they  were  elected ;  and  were  in  hafte 
to  enrich  their  nephews,  at  the  expence  of 
the  country.  Ambition  and  vanity  have  fre- 
quently induced  them  either  to  deftroy>  or  to 
3  negiecl, 
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negleft,  the  works  begun  by  their  predeceflbrs. 
The  great  quantity  of  monafteries  is  injurious 
to  the  country  in  more  refpe&s  than  one,  as 
Mr.  Blifching  very  juftly  remarks  ;  and  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  numerous  pilgrimages, 
by  which  it  was  formerly  enriched,  are  now 
become  injurious :  becaufe  mod  of  the  pil- 
grims are  beggars.  But,  as  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion confiders  thefe  pilgrimages  as  merito- 
rious, and  as  the  States  of  the  Church  draw 
iuch  confiderable  fums  from  fo  many  Catholic 
countries,  it  is  but  juft  that  they  mould  main- 
tain the  pilgrims.  Befide  that,  though  they 
beg,  they  confume  all  they  get  in  the  country  ; 
and  do  not  return  home  enriched.  The  lazy 
pilgrims  of  the  country  itfelf  are  its  chief 
burthen. 

The  numerous  feflival  days  have  been  de- 
cried by  perfons  who  did  not  know  that,  Sun- 
day excepted,  fuch  feftivals,  or  holidays,  are 
days  of  labour  in  Italy.  One  day  of  reft  in 
the  week  is  to  be  honoured,  as  of  divine  in- 
ftitution.  If  the  labours  and  cares  of  providing 
for  their  fubfiftence  were  never  interrupted, 
the  opprefTed  poor  would  forget  their  God  ; 
and,  alike  unfan&ified  and  incapable  of  giv- 
ing or  of  receiving  pleafure,  they  would  rather 
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refemble  beafts  of  burthen  than  beings  created 
for  eternity. 


The  hills  near  Bologna  are  covered  with 
country-houfes,  gardens,  and  fmall  groves ; 
which  give  them  a  charming  appearance.  We 
arrived  early  enough  at  Bologna  to  revifit 
fome  of  the  pi&ures,  which,  in  the  autuma 
of  the  year  before,  had  afforded  us  fo  much 
enjoyment. 

It  is  remarkable  to  obferve  how  the  Ap- 
pennines,  from  Spoleto  and  Foligno,  divide 
Italy  into  two  diftind  countries  :  Upper,  and 
Lower.  Before  you  come  to  Loretto,  the 
country  is  fiat.  The  plains  begin  at  Rimini  - 
and  extend  through  all  Lombardy,  to  the  foot 
of  the  towering  Alps,  As  the  country  changes, 
fo  do  the  phyfiognomies  and  entire  forms  of 
the  people  change  :  though  the  differences  are 
not  very  diftinft  till  you  come  to  the  German 
fide  of  Bologna ;  and  indeed,  till  you  arrive 
at  that  city,  you  always  fee  a  link  of  pleafing 
woody  hills  on  the  left. 

In  like  manner,  we  found  the  cattle  begin- 
ning to  differ,  both  in  kind  and  colour,  from 

the 
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the  cattle  of  the  fouthern  provinces.  They 
are  no  longer  of  fo  light  a  grey  ;  but  fome  of 
them  are  red,  and  moft  of  them  of  a  mixed 
colour.  The  fwine,  which  through  all  lower 
and  middle  Italy  were  black,  are  in  thefe  pro- 
vinces red.  The  men  have  lefs  animation  ; 
and,  as  the  rich  dreams  of  life  are  here  lefs 
glowing,  they  more  frequently  indulge  them- 
felves  in  the  ufe  of  wine. 

Between  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  you  meet 
with  no  hills  ;  much  lefs  mountains.  Strength- 
ened and  fed  by  the  fat  foil,  both  man  and 
beafc  here  begin  to  have  lefs  of  the  fire  of  the 
South  ;  and  fomewhat  more,  mall  I  fay  of 
northern  phlegm  ;  or  of  northern  thought  ? 

Between  Bologna  and  Ferrara,  you  would 
imagine  yourfelf  in  the  marfhy  countries  near 
the  Elbe  ;  in  Hanover,  and  Holftein  ;  or  in 
the  Weftphalian  diftricts,  that  lie  between 
Bremen  and  the  mouth  of  the  Wefer.  You 
meet  with  the  fame  kind  of  fertile  meadow 
lands,  fimilar  cattle,  trees  loaded  with  apples, 
walnut  trees  of  a  like  appearance,  and  plump- 
looking  people  living  in  fcattered  houfes.  As 
you  travel  along  the  Reno  and  beyond  it,  you 
find  thofe  kind  of  high  caufeways  of  ftiff  clay, 
which  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  call  dykes. 

The 
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The  numerous  poplars,  and  vines  that  fpread 
from  tree  to  tree,  appear  defirous  of  remind- 
ing you  that  you  ftill  really  are  in  Italy ; 
though  it  is  what  you  can  icarcely  believe. 

The  little  town  of  Cento,  twenty  Italian 
miles  from  Bologna,  and  the  fame  diftance 
from  Ferrara,  belongs  to  the  Bolognefe  terri- 
tory ;  and  was  the  native  place  of  the  painter 
Giovanni  Francefco  Barbieri,  who  is  fo  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Guercino  da  Cento, 
He  was  called  Guercino  becaufe  he  fquinted  : 
for  Guercino  and  Guerclo  both  mean  to  fquint. 
He  was  born  in  the  year  1 590,  and  died  in 
1666. 

In  the  churches  of  Cento  pictures  are  met 
with  by  him,  and  his  mafter  Giufeppe  Gen- 
naro.  Guercino  was  an  ornament  to  the 
Bolognefe  fchool. 

The  circumference  of  Ferrara  is  more  than 
a  German  mile;  and  it  is  confequently  rec- 
koned among  the  largeft  cities  of  Italy.  It 
was  founded  by  an  Exarch  in  the  fixth  cen- 
tury. Thefe  Exarchs  refided  at  Ravenna  ; 
and  were  appointed  to  govern  the  northern 
province,  which  remained  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Emperors  of  the  Eaft. 

The  univerfity  was  founded  by  the  Emperor 

Vol,  IV,  Hh  Fre~ 
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Frederic  the  Second ;  and  was  intended  to 
rival  the  univerfity  of  Bologna.  Theobaldo, 
Duke  of  Efte,  held  Ferrara  with  its  territory, 
which  was  a  Marquifate,  of  Pope  John  the 
Twelfth,  toward  the  end  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. Paul  the  Second  increafed  the  dignity 
to  a  Dukedom.  Ferrara  became  one  of  the 
mo  ft  flourishing  towns  of  Italy  under  the 
Houfe  of  Efte.  After  the  death  of  Alphonfus 
the  Second,  Pope  Clement  the  Eighth,  in  the 
year  1598,  feized  on  this  country  ;  which 
ought  to  have  defcended  to  the  Houfe  of  Mo- 
dena,  as  a  branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Efte. 

Since  Ferrara  has  no  longer  been  governed 
by  its  own  Princes,  it  has  greatly  declined. 
The  prefent  circumference  of  this  depopu- 
lated city,  which  now  fcarcely  contains  thirty 
thoufand  inhabitants,  is  a  proof  of  its  former 
grandeur.  The  ftreets  are  broad,  but  the 
houfes  are  ill-built.  An  arm  of  the  Po  flowed 
near  Ferrara,  which  has  been  dried  up  ;  be- 
caufe  of  the  frequent  inundations,  which  laid 
the  lands  wafte  and  rendered  the  air  un- 
healthy. It  is  probable  that  the  Dukes  for- 
merly were  careful  to  keep  the  bed  clear,  and 
its  courfe  into  the  lea  uninterrupted.  To  dry 
up  a  river,  the  mouth  of  which  is  fo  near, 
3  appears 
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appears  it  is  true  to  be  a  fafe  but  a  defperate 
remedy. 

The  outfide  of  the  cathedral  is  in  the  ex- 
treme of  the  Gothic  ftyle ;  poor,  but  fantas- 
tical !  Within,  it  is  beautiful;  from  the  altera- 
tions which  fucceeding  ages  have  made. 

The  great  Ariofto  is  buried  in  the  church 
of  San  Benedetto ;  and  a  beautiful  marble 
monument  is  erecled  to  his  memory.  Taflb 
likewife  lived  feveral  years  in  Ferrara. 

Five  Italian  miles  from  Ferrara,  we  pafled 
the  Po  by  a  ferry.  Here,  near  its  mouth  this 
river  is  a  powerful  ftream  ;  and  appears  to  be 
about  the  fame  width  as  the  Rhine,  at  Diif- 
feldorf.  Some  leagues  afterward,  we  alfo 
patTed  the  Etfcb ;  or  the  Adige ;  the  breadth 
of  which  is  here  confiderable.  The  ozier 
grows  on  the  banks  of  both  thefe  rivers  ;  by 
the  fide  of  which  there  were  houfes  thatched 
with  reeds,  which  was  the  firft  time  that  I  had 
feen  thatch  of  any  kind  in  Italy.  The  road 
leads  over  high  caufeways  ;  below  which  the 
fat  cattle  pafture,  in  luxuriant  meadows.  The 
clothing  of  the  people,  their  countenances, 
and  the  domeftic  management  of  the  houfes, 
rather  referable  thofe  of  the  Netherlands  than 
of  Italy :  except  that  there  are  arcades  before 
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the  houfes,  though  frequently  only  on  one  fide 
of  the  way.  Thefe  arcades,  which  were  in- 
troduced hy  the  Tyrrheni,  the  former  inhabi- 
tants of  Tufcany,  are  at  prefent  much  moire 
frequently  found  in  Lombardy. 

Pvovigo  is  the  chief  town  of  the  province 
of  Polefino  ;  which,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago,  was  taken  from  the  Dukes  of  Fer- 
rara  by  the  Venetians.  The  peafantry  of  this 
country,  which  is  famed  for  its  profperity, 
live  in  worfe  huts  than  the  peafants  of  the  ter- 
ritories of  Bologna  and  Ferrara;  which  belong 
to  the  States  of  the  Church. 

,  Monte  Celefe,  that  lies  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  on  which  a  fortrefs  is  built,  apper- 
tains to  Padua.  From  this  place  to  Padua,  the 
road  proceeds  along  a  dam,  by  the  fide  of  a 
canai  ;  and,  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  is  very 
bad.  We  met  with  waggons  that  were  loaded 
with  grapes,  and  that  were  drawn  by  from  fix 
to  eight  pair  of  ftrong  oxen.  The  cattle  and 
horfes  here  are  very  large,  for  they  are  well 
partured.  From  the  condition  of  the  cattle, 
conclufions  may  in  general  be  fafely  drawn 
concerning  the  profperity  of  the  people.  On 
each  fide  of  the  canal,  we  faw  many  country 
feats,  great  fertility  of  pafturage,  vineyards, 

trees* 
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trees,  white  poplars  of  an  extraordinary  fize, 
and  weeping-willows  that  for  beauty  even 
excel  thofe  of  the  villa  Pamfili,  at  Rome. 

Padua,  which  the  Italians  pronounce  Par 
dova,  was  formerly  called  Pat  avium  ;  and  is 
one  of  the  mod  ancient  towns  of  Italy.  Vir- 
gil afcribes  its  origin  to  the  Trojan  hero,  An- 
tenor ;  who,  according  to  tradition,  came  to 
Italy  after  the  deftru&ion  of  Troy 

Padua  was  the  native  place  of  the  great  his- 
torian Livy.  This  author  tells  us  that  Cleo- 
nymus,  King  of  the  Spartans  f,  who  made  a 
defcent  for  plunder  on  thefe  coafts,  was  re- 
pulfed  by  the  people  of  Patavium  ;  and  that, 
in  his  time,  there  was  an  annual  commemo- 
ration of  the  victory,  with  the  reprefentation 
of  a  combat  on  the  water,  which  was  exhi- 
bited on  the  river  that  bathes  the  city. 

Padua  was  early  the  ally  of  Rome.  It  was 
deftroyed  by  Alarick  ;  and  burned  by  Attila, 
and  the  inhabitants  driven  into  the  marfh. 

Charlemagne  was  its  reilorer,  after  whom 
jt  was  governed  by  Podeftas. 

Ezzellino,  the  fcourge  of  this  whole  country 
and  the  chief  of  the  Ghibelines,  fubjected 
Padua.    A  crufade  was  undertaken  agamrt 

*  Virg.  JQrit  i.  242.  f  Liv.  lib.  x.  c.  2. 
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this  tyrant ;  he  being  an  enemy  to  the  Pope  ; 
and  the  Princes  and  cities  of  Lombardy  took 
the  field  againfi  him,  made  him  a  prifoner,  and 
he  died  in  chains,  in  the  year  1259. 

After  his  death,  the  people  of  Padua  for 
a  time  maintained  their  freedom  ;  but  again 
fell  into  flavery,  and  were  governed  by  the 
houfe  of  Carrara.  In  the  year  1406,  the  city 
and  its  territory  were  conquered  by  the  Ve- 
netians. 

In  ancient  times,  games  were  celebrated  in 
Patavium  every  thirty  years  ;  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus  *,  Antenor  was  the  founder, 
and  at  which  tragedies  were  reprefented. 

Padua,  like  Ferrara,  was  formerly  more 
populous  than  it  is  at  prefent.  We  cannot 
wonder  at  the  increafe  of  thefe  and  other 
towns  in  the  fourteenth  century;  for  they 
were  peopled  in  part  at  the  expence  of 
Rome  :  the  inhabitants  of  wThich,  while  the 
Popes  refided  at  Avignon,  were  reduced  to  the 
number  of  twenty  thoufand.  Padua  is  now 
fuppofed  to  contain  forty  thoufand  fouls. 

Padua  boafts  of  being  the  nurfing-mother 
and  tutorefs  of  the  proud  Venice ;  to  which 
young  city  it  fent  Magiftrates,  and  Judges, 

*  Aijnal.  xvi,  2U 
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at  the  time  when,  laying  its  foundations  on 
the  little  iflands  where  it  ftands,  it  offered  a 
fecure  retreat  to  the  numerous  Italians,  who 
fled  from  the  defolating  Attila.  In  the  mean 
while,  Padua,  if,  after  a  lapfe  of  centuries,  it 
can  confole  itfelf  for  the  lofs  of  its  often-inter- 
rupted independence,  may  efteem  itfelf  happy 
under  the  government  of  a  powerful  Repub- 
lic ;  that  knows  how  to  protect  its  territories, 
and  that  is  honoured  for  the  mildnefe  and  the 
wifdom  with  which  it  rules. 

The  Church  of  St.  Juftina  is  large,  hand- 
fome,  and  ornamented  with  an  excellent  pic- 
ture by  Paul  Veronefe  ;  the  fubject  of  which 
is  the  martyrdom  of  the  Saint  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated. 

In  the  Church  of  Saint  Auguftin,  we  faw 
John  the  Baptift,  by  Guido;  which  is  one  of 
the  moft  perfect  pictures  of  this  great  mafter. 
Proteftants  are  buried  in  the  cloifter  of  the 
church  ;  and  monuments  erected  to  their  me- 
mory even  in  the  portico. 

The  Church  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  the 
patron  of  the  city,  by  whom  the  Italians  fo 
frequently  fwear,  and  whofe  name  they  fo 
often  invoke  when  they  undertake  any  ardu- 
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cms  talk,  is  vifited  by  the  mo  ft  devout  of  the 
pilgrims. 

Near  the  Palazzo  Fofcari  is  a  church  belong- 
ing to  that  family  ;  the  walls  of  which,  from 
top  to  bottom,  are  embellifhed  with  the  frefco 
paintings  of  Giotto  ;  one  of  the  earlieft  of  the 
Italian  painters.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1276,  and  died  in  1336 ;  and  Vefpignano,  in 
Tufcany,  was  the  place  of  his  birth.  Cima- 
bue,  a  native  Greek,  who  with  other  Greeks 
had  been  fent  for  by  the  Senate  of  Florence, 
that  they  might  introduce  the  art  of  painting 
to  Italy,  found  the  young  Giotto,  who  was  a 
goatherd,  drawing  the  figure  of  that  animal  on 
a  ftone.  Cimabue  took  the  boy  with  him  to 
Florence,  at  which  city  he  foon  figoalized  him- 
felf.  In  the  pictures  of  this  church,  we  fee 
the  mind  of  the  man  combating  with  the 
rudenefs  of  early  art.  x^fter  the  manner  of 
the  painters  of  thofe  times,  his  genius  de- 
fcends  to  the  low  comic,  even  when  the  fub- 
ject  is  ferious  ;  as  is  vifible  in  his  reprefenta- 
tion  of  hell.  Still  however  his  pictures  prove 
he  pofTefTed  genius.  He  likewife  was  a  fculp- 
tor,  and  an  architect:. 

Jn  the  open  place  before  this  church  the 
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bronze  equeftrian  ftatue  of  the  Venetian  Ge- 
neral, Gattamelata,  is  ere&ed  by  the  Repub* 
lie.    The  great  ancient  hall,  in  the  Council- 
houfe,  is  remarkable :  its  figure  is  a  rhomboid 
of  a  hundred  and  fixteen  paces  in  length,  and 
thirty-eight  in  breadth  ;  and  it  is  wainfeoted 
with  an  internal  roof  terminating  in  a  point. 
The  walls  above  and  below  are  painted  with- 
out choice  of  fubject.    The  buft  of  Livy, 
which  is  antique,  is  interefting.  Near  it  is  the 
buft  of  Dondi ;  who  was  furnamed  Orologio. 
He  was  a  native  of  Padua,  lived  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in- 
vented a  clock  which  defcribed  the  courfe  of 
the  fun  and  the  moon,  and  the  changes  of  the 
latter.    In  this  hall  there  is  a  ftone,  on  which 
debtors  ufed  formerly  to  fit ;  as  an  avowal  that 
they  could  not  fatisfy  their  creditors. 

The  Univerfity  was  founded  by  Frederic 
the  Second  in  the  year  1252  ;  and  became  fo 
famous  that  ftudents  were  fent  thither  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  The  great  Galileo  here 
taught  geometry  ;  and  the  number  of  ftudents 
in  former  times  confifted  of  eighteen  thou- 
fand. 

This  foundation  was  favoured  by  the  Re- 
public of  Venice  ;  which  thus  excited  the  fa- 
vourable 
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vourable  zeal  of  the  fcholars,  who  kept  the 
citizens  that  had  unwillingly  renounced  their 
independance  in  awe.  The  number  of  ftudents 
at  prefent  is  only  fix  hundred.  The  Republic 
expends  very  much  on  this  Univerfity ;  the 
profeffbrs  of  which  are  well  paid. 

The  botanic  garden  is  the  fineft  in  Italy, 
The  Flrmiana  of  China,  which  is  ftill  gene- 
rally unknown  in  Europe,  here  attains  the 
fize  of  a  large  tree.  Its  clear  verdure  and 
fpreading  foliage,  with  its  tall  and  flender 
trunk,  give  it  a  ftately  appearance. 

Various  plants,  which  we  had  met  with 
wild  in  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
here  grow  fome  againft  a  wall  and  fome  in 
pots. 

I  have  no  where  feen  the  mcmofa^  the  bino* 
riia  catalpa,  the  tulip  tree,  and  the  Jtaphylaa 
plnnata,  fo  large  as  in  this  garden. 

Another  garden  is  under  the  fuperintend- 
ance  of  a  public  profeflbr,  who  gives  lectures 
on  agriculture. 

Petrarch  was  a  Canon  of  Padua  ;  and  Ari- 
ofto  and  TalTo  both  ftudied  in  this  city. 

There  is  a  fpacious  circular  place  in  Padua, 
which  is  the  largeft  that  I  have  met  with  in 
any  city.    It  is  embellilhed  with  eighty  fta- 
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tiies  of  famous  men,  who  have  deferved  well 
of  Padua,  or  of  Venice,  or  who  have  honoured 
Padua  by  their  refidence,  or  prefence.  Among 
the  perfons  not  natives,  the  mod  remarkable 
are  Galileo,  Petrarch,  Ariofto,  .Tafib,  Stephen 
Eatori,  John  Sobiefki,  and  Guftavus  Adol- 
phus.  To  thefe  three  Kings,  who  ftudied  in 
Padua,  their  modern  fucceffors,  the  prefent 
King  of  Poland  and  the  late  King  of  Sweden, 
have  caufed  ftatues  to  be  erected. 

We  travelled  from  Naples  to  Padua  with 
poft-horfes:  although  ftrangers  are  continu- 
ally warned  againft  Italian  pofts,  and  innsf 
and  therefore  ufually  hire  a  vettufind;  who 
employs  his  own  cattle,  and  takes  upon  him- 
felf  the  expence  at  the  inns.  If  the  vettttfifia 
be  an  honeft  man,  like  him  who  brought  us 
laft  year  from  Geneva  to  Rome,  and  from 
Rome  to  Naples,  the  traveller  then  has  no 
trouble  :  except  that  he  journeys  very  flowly, 
is  frequently  obliged  to  rife  at  two  in  the 
morning,  and  does  not  arrive  at  the  place 
where  he  takes  a  Ihort  night's  reft  before  the 
clofe  of  day.  But  you  have  neither  fuch  good 
beds  nor  entertainment  as  when  you  travel 
with  poft-horfes.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  tra- 
veller will  do  well,  as  foon  as  he  enters  the 
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houfe,  to  make  an  agreement  with  th-e  land* 
3ord. 

With  refpecT:  to  the  poftillions,  their  de- 
mand is  three  paoR,  for  the  ufual  ftage  of  eight 
Italian  miles,  as  their  own  perquiiite  :  but,  if 
you  give  them  no  more,  you  muft  wrangle 
with  them  at  every  ftage.  If  you  give  eacli 
poftillion  four  paoli*  he  will  be  tolerably  well 
fatisfied  :  though  he  will  feldom  fail  to  afk 
for  a  trifle  more,  in  addition.  To  travel  poll 
is  expenfive  ;  but  it  is  the  mod  expeditious 
mode  of  travelling.  Poftillions  drive  fafer  and 
quicker  than  the  vettiirini :  befide  which,  for 
every  day's  delay  at  any  place  that  you  come 
to,  you  muft  pay  the  fame  to  the  vctlurino  as 
if  you  were  travelling. 

From  Padua,  we  took  boat  and  went  upon 
the  Brenta  :  the  two  arms  of  which,  that  join 
again  at  fome  miles  diftance,  make  the  city 
nearly  an  ifland.  The  pailage  by  water  to 
Venice  is  performed  in  half  a  day.  On  each 
bank  of  the  ftream  there  are  many  country 
feats,  of  the  principal  Venetians  ;  which  ren- 
der the  paffage  pleafant :  but  I  do  not  find 
in  them  thole  fuperior  charms  which  fome 
travellers  have  defcribed.  The  boat  is  drawn 
by  a  horfe  ;  for  the  river,  by  the  aid  of  four 

flukey 
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fluiees,  is  rendered  as  flat  as  a  canal.  At  the 
diftance  of  five  Italian  miles  from  Venice,  you 
come  to  the  open  lea  :  where  you  behold  that 
magnificent  city  feeming  to  fwim  and  rifing 
out  of  the  waters.  The  profpecT:  is  unique  in 
its  kind. 

The  appearance  of  the  city,  when  palling 
through  the  canals,  is  {till  more  fingular.  The 
houfes  ftand  upon  piles,  over  which  the  waves 
flow.  Some  rows  of  houfes  are  feparated  by 
a  quay,  from  the  canals :  or  rather  from  the 
fmail  arms  of  the  fea,  which  form  the  iflands. 
Others  ftand  immediately  in  the  water,  that 
waflies  the  ft  one  fteps  up  which  you  afcend 
from  the  canals  to  the  houfes.  Thefe  houfes 
have  back-doors,  into  narrow  ftreets  r  by 
which,  aided  by  bridges,  all  parts  of  the  city 
are  acceffible  to  foot  pafTengers.  The  canals 
are  covered  with  gondole,  each  of  which  is 
rowed  by  a  man.  Thefe  gondoh  muft  all  be 
black  \  and  in  the  middle  they  have  each  a 
filial]  canopy,  which  mutt  not  be  covered  with 
any  other  ftuff  but  black  cloth.  Kence  they 
have  a  gloomy  appearance.  Being  long  and 
fmall,  they  fkim  lightly  along  in  fo  rapid  a 
manner  that,  though  cautioufly.  managed,  at 
firft  they  terrify  ft  rangers.    Like  'as  in  Naples 

the 
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the  coaches  throng  upon  each  other,  and  prefs 
upon  the  crowded  people  in  full  trot,  fo  do 
the  light  gondole  moot  like  an  arrow  through 
the  throng  of  other  gondoley  without  running 
foul  of  each  other. 

The  fun  was  gone  down,  behind  the  moun- 
tains of  Padua,  when  we  arrived  at  Venice. 
In  my  next  letter,  I  hope  to  tell  you  more  of 
the  fituation  and  hiftory  of  this  remarkable 
city.  All  good  be  with  you. 


LETTER  CIV. 

Venice,  24th  Ottober  1792. 

Venice  canncL  boaft  of  that  remote 
antiquity  which  is  claimed  by  many  of  her 
filler  cities  :  though  the  gentilitious  name  is 
loft  in  the  ancient  annals  of  hiftory.  Anti- 
quarians derive  the  Heneti  from  the  Trojans  : 
who,  after  the  deftruction  of  their  city,  retired 
with  Antenor  to  thefe  countries.  The  word 
Heneti  was  changed  into  the  word  Veneti:  after 
the  manner  in  which  the  ancient  Italians  ufu- 
ally  pronounced  Greek  words.    Spina  ^  and 

Ha- 
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Hadrici^  or  Adriay  were  the  moft  ancient 
towns  of  this  country.  Spina  lay  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  mouth  of  the  Po.  Hadria  is  at 
prefent  a  fmall  place,  known  by  the  name  of 
Adria. 

In  the  year  452,  when  Attila  deftroyed  the 
mighty  Aquileia,  which  is  now  a  little  towa 
on  the  eaftern  coaft,  and  every  where  fpread 
the  terror  of  his  name,  the  people  of  Aqui- 
leia  and  other  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries 
fled  to  the  marines,  and  founded  Venice. 
They  erected  a  free  State  ;  which  remained 
four  hundred  years  in  fafety  becaufe  of  its  in- 
fignificance,  and  afterward  becaufe  of  its  in- 
creafing  power.  During  four  hundred  years 
they  continued  to  elect  confuls,  and  tribunes : 
but,  finding  them  abufe  their  power,  they 
afked  permiffion  of  the  Emperor  Leo  to  ap- 
point a  Duke. 

Weary  of  the  proceedings  of  their  Dukes, 
in  the  year  1172,  they  limited  this  dignity 
and  named  a  Council  of  ten  nobles  ;  which 
was  intended  as  a  counterpoife  to  the  power 
of  the  Duke.  In  the  year  1296,  the  power 
of  this  Council  was  ftill  farther  increafed. 
The  Duke,  or  Doge,  Gradenigo,  with  peculiar 

dig- 
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dignity,  willingly  renounced  privileges  which 
appeared  to  him  incompatible  with  freedom. 

In  the  middle  ages,  Venice  attained  that 
fummit  of  grandeur  which  excited  the  jealoufy 
of  other  nations.  The  trade  of  this  Republic 
extended  over  the  three  quarters  of  the  Old 
World.  It  made  conquefts,  but  always  for 
the  increafe  and  fecurity  of  commerce.  The 
Senate  at  all  times  continued  firm  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  their  prudent  fyflem  :  by  which  the 
Conftitution  of  Venice  acquired  a  {lability, 
which  has  been  maintained  amid  all  the  poli- 
tical and  moral  revolutions  of  Europe.  It  has 
loft  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  the  Morea.  The  dif- 
covery  of  the  paffage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  has  opened  the  road  to  India  and  China 
to  other  nations:  whereas  formerly  Venice 
alone  was  in  pofieffion  of  the  trade  of  the 
Eaft  ;  which  it  carried  on  by  means  of  the  ca- 
ravans of  thole  countries,  and  by  bringing 
their  merchandize  over  the  Red  Sea  to  Europe. 

In  thofe  ages,  Germany  was  wealthy.  Her 
cities  fupplied,  not  only  the  northern  king- 
doms, but  France  and  England  likewife,  with 
the  commodities  of  the  Levant.  The  alliance 
of  the  Hanfe  towns,  by  traffic,  made  half  Eu- 
rope 
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rope  tributary  to  them  :  yet  the  Hanfe  towns 
themfelves  chiefly  received  their  wealth  from 
the  ftiperabundance  of  Venice,  and  contri- 
buted to  enrich  this  central  mart  of  the  known 
world. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century, 
a  league  was  formed  at  the  infligation  of  Pope 
Julius  the  Second,  between  the  Emperor,  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Naples,  and  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy  and  Ferrara,  for  the  fubjugation  of 
the  Republic.  Venice  it  is  true  loft  feveral 
provinces,  but  refitted  her  puiffant  enemies 
with  courage  and  caution :  till  this  terrific 
league  was  difiblved  by  the  mutual  miftruft  of 
its  chiefs. 

Since  the  revolution  of  the  year  1297,  the 
great  Council  has  confided  of  all  the  nobility 
of  Venice  that  were  of  age  :  that  is,  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  perfons  ;  who  at  leaft  have 
the  right  to  take  their  feat  in  the  Senate, 
whenever  they  pleafe.  The  age  of  majority 
is  twenty- five.  Each  male  child  of  the  five 
hundred  and  thirty  families,  who  enjoy  this 
privilege,  mull  at  its  birth  be  regiilered  in  what 
is  called  the  Golden  Book.  The  families  have 
equal  rights,  and  equal  rank.  The  defendants 
of  the  twelve  tribunes,  who  chofe  the  firft 
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Doge,  conftitute  the  eleven  principal  families : 
for  the  twelfth  is  extinct.  After  thefe,  the 
next  in  rank  are  the  defcendants  of  thofe  who 
were  received  into  the  great  Council  in  the 
year  1297:  and  the  third  order  confifts  of 
thofe  who  purchafed  this  right,  for  a  hundred- 
thoufand  ducats,  in  times  of  public  diftrefs. 

Exclufive  of  thefe,  Princes  and  Kings 
themfelves  are  pre  fen-ted  with  letters  of  No- 
bility. The  Nobles  of  the  provinces  have  no 
ihare  in  the  public  affairs.  The  Great  Coun- 
cil is  the  fole  Sovereign,  and  poffeffes  the 
power  of  making  laws.  They  affemble  on 
Sundays  and  Saints'  days  :  that  the  members 
of  the  colleges  and  courts  of  juftice,  who  oa 
other  days  are  bufied  by  the  affairs  entrufied 
them,  may  be  prcfent. 

This  afiembly  includes  in  itfelf  the  three- 
principal  chambers.  The  firft  of  th-efe  is  called 
La  Signorla  ;  and  confifls  of  the  Doge  and  fix 
Senators,  who  are  his  conftant  affiftants.  Each 
of  thefe  Senators  appertains  to  one  of  the  fix 
parts  into  which  the  city  is  divided.  "  They 
may  be  called  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  To 
the  Signoria  likewile  appertain  the  fix  Savh 
grandly  or  chief  fages,  who  form  the  Miniftry; 
the  three  chiefs  of  the  great  criminal  tribunal 

of 
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bf  the  forty,  which  is  called  La  Quarantia ; 
the  five  Savi  di  Terra Jirma^  who  fuperintend 
the  war  department ;  and  the  five  Savi  degli 
Ordini^  to  whom  all  naval  affairs  are  com- 
mittedi 

The  fecond  chamber  confifts  of  upward  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  members.  Thefe  are 
the  Senate^  who  are  likewife  called  //  Config- 
lio  de  i  Pregadi^  the  entire  Signoria,  all  the 
Magiftrates,  the  Council  of  Ten,  fixty  felect 
Senators,  and  fixty  other  Patricians,  or  No- 
bles, who  are  called  Sotio  Pregadu  The  laft 
named  hundred  and  twenty  are  elected  every 
year.  The  power  of  determining  refides  in  the 
Gonfiglio  de  i  Pregadi  :  in  which  affembly  the 
mod  momentous  affairs  are  debated,  and  war 
peace  and  alliances  are  there  concluded. 

The  third  chamber  confifts  of  ten  perfons : 
II  Configlio  de  i  Died.  The  power  of  this, 
chamber  is  fearful  to  the  Nobility ;  againft 
whom  only  it  is  dire&ed.  From  its  fentence 
there  is  no  appeal :  of  its  a&ions  it  renders 
no  account.  Its  authority  is  concentrated  in 
three  perfons  :  two  of  whom  are  named  from 
the  Ten,  and  the  third  is  appointed  from  the 
Council  of  the  Doge.  Thefe  three  State-in-* 
tyiifitors  infpire  the  whole  Nobility  with  ter-» 
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ror.  Their  dreadful  maxim  is,  cor r ere  alia 
ferui  prima  cTcffamh;ar  la  colpa.  Punifh  be- 
fore you  examine  the  guilty.  By  them  the 
Doge  himfelf  may  be  fentenced  to  death. 
Many  of  the  Nobler,  are  fecretly  cited  to  come 
before  their  tribunal  ;  and  many  difappear 
without  any  man  knowing  what  is  become  of 
them. 

In  the  laft  century?  Antonio  Fafcarini,  a 
young  Senator,  fell  a  facrifice  to  this  inqui- 
iition.  His  good  qualities,  his  underftanding, 
and  the  love  the  people  bore  him,  excited  the 
iealoufy  of  thefe  fecret  infpectors.  Ke  was 
fummoned  and  put  to  death. 

However  the  fubtlety  of  modern  philofophy^ 
nay  of  Ivlontefquieu  himfelf,.  may  palliate  the 
oftracifm  of  the  Athenians,  Mill  it  was  a  tyran- 
.  nical  and  unwife  law  :  unwife  becaufe  it  fet- 
tered every  noble  enterprife,  and  induced  the 
chief  citizens  to  court  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  tyrannical  becaufe  it  was  capricious. 
Thejuft  Ariftides  was  its  facrifice.  Pericles 
efcaped  it,  not  fo  much  becaufe  perfuafion  fat 
on  his  lips,  not  from  the  thunder  of  his  elo- 
quence, but  becaufe  he  (hewed  himfelf  culpa- 
bly obiequious  to  the  people. 

But  how  much  lefs  can  the  State  Inquifi- 

tion 
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tlon  of  Venice  be  juftified  !  It  is  affirmed  t a 
be  neceffary,  by  the  Venetians,  for  the  fafety 
of  the  public.  Thirty  years  ago,  its  aboliih- 
rnent  was  taken  into  eonfider^tipti  by  the 
Great  Council  ;  and  by  the  Great  Council  it 
was  confirmed.  Unlefs  it  be  afieried  that  it 
is  neceflary  to  overawe  the  power  of  the  No- 
bility, and  uniefs  this  power  can  only  be  over- 
awed by  tyrannical  caprice,  and  thus  prevented 
from  becoming  the  defpot  of  the  State,  fuch  a 
tribunal  mure  in  itfelf  be  unjuft.  It  is  a  mif- 
conception  of  the  firft  principles  of  morals  and 
politics,  to  imagine  that  injuftice  can  ever  be 
neceflary.  The  very  end  of  every  political 
inftitute  is  fecurity  againft  power.  He  muft  be 
a  tyro  in  politics  indeed  who  fuppofes  that  ty- 
ranny confifts  only  in  the  abufe  of  monarchical 
power.  Each  Conftitution  is  defpetic  in  which 
the  Sovereign,  whether  Prince,  Senate,  or 
People,  is  fuperior  to  the  laws  ;  and  can  afl: 
according  to  caprice.  Defpotic  Princes  are 
eafily  induced  to  act  abfurdly  :  under  their 
government  States  are  constantly  fubject  to 
.change  ;  and  profperity  is  cafual,  becaufe  each 
governs  according  to  the -verfatiiities  of  his 
own  opinions.  Now  aim  oft  every  Prince, 
being  defirous  to  counteract  the  faults  of  his 
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predeceffor,  falls  himfclf  into  oppofite  vices, 
A  fenate  communicates  (lability  to  a  State  ;  be- 
caufe  it  never  dies,  but  generally  remains  in 
the  fame  fentiments  :  or,  gently  conducted 
by  the  ftream  of  public  opinion,  with  this  it 
has  the  wifdom  to  fwim.  For  this  reafou 
however  its  defpotifm  is  the  more  rooted,  if 
a  wife  conftitution  be  not  its  boundary. 

The  defpotifm  of  the  people  is,  of  all 
others,  the  moll  dreadful :  but  it  has  no  dura- 
bility. The  people  are  always  in  their  mi- 
nority. Demagogues,  the  word  of  men,  are 
their  tutors,  and  continually  lead  them  into 
anarchy  ;  and  from  anarchy  monarchical  def- 
potifm invariably  refults.  The  people  then 
difcover  too  late,  when  they  have  become  too 
corrupt  for  a  wife  conftitution,  that  democra- 
tical  defpotifm  is  the  moft  dreadful  of  all  poli- 
tical evils. 

The  conftitution  of  Venice  appears  to  me 
only  to  have  fecured  itfelf  againft  the  defpo- 
tifm of  democracy,  and  monarchy,  by  the  arif- 
tocracy  having  taken  upon  itfelf  to  correct  its 
own  abufe  of  power.  In  itfelf,  this  conftitur 
tion  feems  exceedingly  imperfect :  but  in  its 
adminiftraticn  it  is  mild,  and  wife.  Both 
city  and  country  are  well  affected  to  the  go- 
vern- 
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vernment :  the  provincial  nobility  no  doubt 
the  ieaft/ 

In  like  manner  as  the  Tribunal  of  the  Ten 
keep  the  nobility  of  Venice  in  awe,  fo  does 
the  Tribunal  of  the  Forty,  called  La  quarantia 
crim'mak,  curb  the  remainder  of  the  Republic. 
This  tribunal  maintains  its  fecret  fpies ;  and 
is  quickly  informed  of  whatever  may  appear 
to  endanger  the  repofe  of  the  State,  Eager 
to  miftruft  and  quick  to  execute,  the  quaran- 
tia is  dreadful  to  the  citizens  :  yet  it  does  not 
infringe  the  freedom  of  the  people  in  their 
common  affairs.  If  they  obey  the  laws,  and 
enter  into  no  difcourfe  againft  the  government, 
they  are  perfectly  fecure.  Whoever  fpeaks  too 
freely  is  once,  or  oftener,  cited  and  cautioned. 
If  this  be  disregarded,  the  difobedient  is  then 
for  a  time  imprifoned. 

The  fpiritual  court  of  inquifition  has  little 
power.  It  confifts  of  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  the 
Archbifhop  of  Venice,  who  is  Patriarch  of 
Dalmatia,  the  Inquilitor,  and  three  Lay-coun- 
fellors.  It  takes  no  cognizance  either  of  blaf- 
phemy  or  of  the  licenfing  of  books  :  neither 
are  the  Jews  or  Greeks  dependant  upon  it. 
Thefe  objects  are  all  within  the  jurifdidion 
pf  the  Lay-magiftracy. 

I  i  4  I  had 
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I  had  almoft  forgotten  to  mention  the  Doge, 
who  in  his  palace  and  in  the  council  only  en- 
joys princely  honours.  In  the  council,  he  has 
the  title  of  Seremta ;  or  Serene  ;  and  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  other  Senators  in  the  affembly 
by  a  purple  mantle,  and  a  red  velvet  hat.  He 
holds  precedency  in  the  four  different  cham- 
bers of  the  Council.  To  him  all  petitions  and 
memorials  are  addreffed  :  but  he  muft  commu- 
nicate them  to  the  Council.  All  writings  of 
the  Great  Council  are  iffued  in  his  name  ;  as 
like v he  are  the  credentials  of  ambaifadors  to 
foreign  courts ;  though  they  are  not  figned 
by  him,  and  are  fealed  with  the  arms  of  the 
Republic.  He  does  not,  as  feveral  books  af- 
firm, pofTefs  two  votes,  but  only  one,  in  the 
Council. 

The  coins  of  Venice  on  one  fide  have 
the  name  and  the  figure  of  a  Doge,  kneel- 
ing to  St.  Mark;  and  the  arms  of  the  Re- 
public on  the  reverfe.  When  lie  addrefles 
the  great  council,  it  is  in  chefe  words  :  "  Great 
a  Council,  Sovereign  of  the  Republic  and  of 
"  me. 

His  whole  revenue  confifts  only  of  15,000 
ducats  of  Venice.    A  Venetian  ducat  is  near- 
ly of  the  fame  value  as  a  Convention  dol- 
lar. 
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lar*.  He  is  annually  obliged  to  give  five 
magnificent  feafts  ;  and  to  invite  all  foreign 
ambaffadors,  and  the  patricians  in  office,  ac- 
cording to  their  rank.  This  revenue  there- 
fore, or  rather  this  falary,  is  certainly  too 
little  ;  when  we  recoiled:  that  the  perfon  who 
is  elected  may  not  renounce  the  dignity,  al- 
though the  council  may  object  to  the  perfon 
elected,  or  depofe  him  when  in  office.  He  has 
indeed  fome  cafual  perquilites,  and  fells  all  the 
employments  of  his  palace. 

The  church  of  St.  Mark  only  is  under  his 
jurifdiftion  ;  and  the  benefices  belonging  to 
it  are  in  his  gift.  He  beftows  the  order  of 
Knight  of  St.  Mark.  While  he  lives,  neither 
his  children  nor  brothers  rriuft  afpire  to  the 
firft  dignities  of  the  Republic,  or  to  the  office 
of  ambaffadcr. 

It  is  laid  of  the  Doge  :  Fie  is  a  king  in  pur- 
ple, a  counfellor  in  the  council,  a  prifoner  in 
the  city,  and  out  of  it  a  private  perfon.  In 
the  city,  he  is  always  attended  by  the  fix  fena- 
tors  ;  who  with  him  conftitute  the  Signorla: 
nor  is  he  permitted  to  leave  Venice  without 
their  fanction. 

*  Em  Thaler  Conventions  Geld,  I  do  not  know  what 
Convention  menev  means.  T. 

■2  On 
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On  the  day  of  Afcenfion,  he  goes  upon  the 
water  on  board  of  a  fuperb  veffel,  called  the 
Bucentoro^  attended  by  the  Lords  of  the  Sig- 
noria,  foreign  ambafladors,  and  innumerable 
g indole.  On  tliis  occafion  he  throws  a  gold 
ring  into  the  fea ;  on  which  he  pronounces 
the  following  Latin  fentence  :  Defponfamus  tc^ 
marey  infignum  veri  perpeiuique  dominiu  We 
efpoufe  thee,  oh  fea  !  in  token  of  true  and 
eternal  fovereignty. 

"  When  dead,  his  body  with  all  the  infignia 
of  his  dignity  lies  three  days  in  ftate,  in  the 
palace  ;  during  which  time  his  government  is 
Scrutinized,  by  inquifitors  who  are  appointed 
for  that  purpofe.  His  creditors  are  likewife 
fummoned.  If  his  government  be  pronounced 
unjuft,  his  relations  are  fined  :  they  likewiie 
are  obliged  to  pay  his  debts :  neither  is  he 
buried  at  the  expence  of  the  Republic.  It 
cannot  efcape  your  memory  that  a  fimilar 
court  fat  in  judgment  over  the  dead  Kings  of 
ancient  Egypt. 

The  Doge  is  elecled  by  a  plurality  of  votes, 
in  the  Great  Council.  Thefe  votes  are  never 
given  verbally,  in  Venice ;  but,  on  all  occa- 
sions, the  negative,  or  affirmative,  is  Signified 
\)j  little  balls.    In  the  choice  of  the  Doge, 

there 
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there  is  a  mixture  of  intention  and  of  chance  ; 
by  the  latter  of  which  it  is  determined  who 
ihall  finally  be  the  electors.  The  manner  of 
election  makes  it  difficult  to  choofe  an  im- 
proper perfon  for  the  office :  nor  is  it  eafy  for 
any  man  to  influence  the  choice,  for  no  one 
knows  who  will  at  laft  be  the  electors.  Thofe 
in  whofe  favour  the  nine  firft  balls  are  given 
elect  forty ;  and  thofe  of  the  forty  who  have 
twelve  balls  elect  five-and-twenty  in  addition. 
Of  this  number  nine  perfons,  who  have  drawn 
golden  balls,  choofe  forty  more:  eleven  of 
thefe,  who  are  appointed  in  the  fame  way, 
elect  one-and-forty  counfellors.  Thefe  per- 
fons  finally  proceed  to  the  election;  which  re- 
mains undetermined  till  fome  one  perfon  has 
five-and-twenty  voices  in  his  favour.  In  all 
other  important  decifions  a  majority  of  two 
balls  is  required :  in  affairs  of  lefs  moment,  a 
majority  of  one  is  decifive. 

The  balls  are  thrown  into  a  pafte-board 
box,  which  has  three  apertures  underneath  : 
one  white,  one  green,  and  one  red.  The 
white  is  the  affirmative,  the  green  the  nega- 
tive, and  the  red  is  called  No?i  fmcera :  for  in 
this  thofe  perfons  throw  their  balls  who  are 
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undetermined.  By  thefe  means,  it  remains 
wholly  unknown  what  is  the  opinion  of  each 
elector,  and  whether  he  have  voted,  or  for 
whom. 

As  Prefident  of  the  different  chambers,  the 
Doge  has  the  right  to  remind  the  judges  and 
other  magistrates  of  their  duty  :  but,  as  his 
power  is  fo  limited,  it  is  a  privilege  which  he 
feldom  exercifes. 

When  he  addrefles  the  affembly,  the  mem- 
bers all  ftand  ;  and  the  honour  thus  fhewn 
him  frequently  prevents  him  from  opening  his 
lips,  or  from  holding  any  long  difcourfe  :  he 
being  very  careful  to  give  offence  to  none. 

Judging  by  appearances,  we  might  be  in- 
clined to  think  the  Doge  a  fuperfluous  per- 
fon  in  the  Republic  ;  and  to  tell  the  Venetians 
they  would  have  done  better  if,  inftead  of 
this  eternal  fhadow  of  power,  they  had  in- 
dulged themfelves  in  the  pofiibility,  on  extra- 
ordinary occafions,  of  nominating  a  citizen  for 
a  fhort  period,  who,  liable  afterward  to  be 
brought  to  account,  mould  poffefs  unlimited 
rule  after  the  example  of  the  Romans,  when 
they  either  conferred  abfolute  power  on  one  of 
their  coufuls,  with  the  formula  Ne  quid  detri- 
ments 
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fnenti  capiat  j  cs  public  a:  Look,  conful,  that  the 
Republic  receive  no  injury  :  or  when  they  ap- 
pointed one  of  their  confuls  dictator. 

On  a  nearer  investigation  however  of  this 
important  quePdon,  we  may  incline  to  think 
'the  office  of  Doge  not  fo  infignificant  as  it 
appears.  The  privilege  of  precedency  in  the 
four  chambers  inconteftibly  gives  him  much 
influence,  though  he  only  has  a  fingle  vote. 
Neither  will  thofe  have  any  deep  knowledge 
of  man  who  are  ignorant  that  the  pornp  of 
office  gives  a  value  to  his  opinion,  of  which 
in  itfelf  it  is  not  poflelTecl.  The  practice  of 
the  Romans  was  effective,  and  more  than  once 
faved  the  Republic :  but  it  was  dangerous. 

The  palace  of  the  Doge  is  called  II palazzo 
di  San  Marco  :  after  the  great  place  of  St. 
Mark.  This  palace  contains  the  halls  of  affem- 
bly  for  the  Great  Ccuncil,  for  the  Senate  or 
„  CGnfcgllo  de  i  Prcgadi,  for  the  Council  of  Ten, 
for  the  Signoria,  and  the  hall  in  which  the 
Doge  gives  audience  to  ambaffadors,  with  the 
hall  of  four  doors,  and  others.  Each  of  thefe 
is  emhellifhed  with  paintings,  of  the  Vene- 
tian fchool,  by  Titian,  Paul  V eronefe,  Tin- 
torett,  Vicentino,  Old  Paima,  the  three  bro- 
thers, Gian-Ponte,  Francefco  and  Leandz'o  Bafi 

fano, 
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fano,  Cavaliere  Liberi,  ZucAarini,  and  La~ 
zarini,  reprefenting  the  principal  events  in  thd 
hiftory  of  Venice* 

In  the  paflfages  of  this  palace  there  arc 
Lion-heads  of  marble,  above  and  below,  down 
the  mouths  of  which  fecret  complaints  are 
thrown  ;  which  fall  into  boxes,  the  keys  of 
which  are  kept  by  the  State-inquifitors,  who 
are  to  determine  whether  the  complaints  are 
well-founded.  There  is  an  infcription  under 
each  Lion-head,  fignifying  to  what  kind  of 
mifdemeanor  it  is  appropriated. 

The  church  of  St.  Mark  is  likewife  built  in 
the  place  of  that  name  ;  the  fantaftic  archi- 
tecture of  which  has  imparted  to  it  fomething 
of  a  character  of  greatnefs.  Facing  the  church 
in  this  place  there  are  five  large  arcades,  over 
the  centre  one  of  which  four  gilded  horfes, 
modelled  of  Corinthian  brafs,  are  placed  j 
which  the  Venetians,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  under  the  command  of 
their  great  Doge  Dandolo,  with  the  aid  of  the 
French,  brought  from  Conftantinople,  after 
taking  that  city,  and  placed  them  in  Venice, 
They  had  been  lent  from  Rome  to  Conftan- 
tinople by  Conftantine  the  Great ;  and  had 
ornamented  the  triumphal  arches  firftof  Nero^ 

and 
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and  then  of  Trajan.  Their  great  beauty  ap- 
pears to  denote  that  they  were  of  the  flou- 
riming  times  of  Greek  art  :  though  I  will  not 
pretend  to  affirm,  with  the  Venetians,  that 
they  are  the  work  of  Lyfippus,  the  contem- 
porary of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  place  of  St.  Mark,  which  properly 
confifts  of  two  places,  La  piazza  c  lapiazetta, 
or  the  Place  and  the  Little  Place,  though  the 
fmaUeft  is  very  fpacious,  adds  greatly  to  the 
beauty  of  the  city  ;  and  is  juftly  efteemed  as 
one  of  the  firft,  if  not  the  very  firft,  and  molt 
beautiful  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

The  Magi  Urates  called  Procurator!  di  San 
Marco  are  next  in  rank  to  the  Doge  :  their 
influence  however  in  the  government  is  not 
coniiderable.  They  are  divided  into  three 
orders.  The  Procuratori  dl  fopra  are  the 
proper  Procuratori  di  San  Marco.  The  Pro- 
curatori di  citra  have  the  jurifdiftion  of  that 
part  of  the  city  which  lies  on  this  fide  of  the 
great  canal  ;  and  the  Procuratori  oltra  on  the 
other  fide.  The  firft  have  precedence  of  all 
the  other  nobility  ;  and  from  their  body  the 
Doge  is  generally  chofen.  Under  their  fu- 
perintendance  are  the  library  of  San  Marca, 
the  church  revenues,  and  the  archives. 

6  The 
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The  fecond  and  third  clafles  arc  Executors 
of  legacies  ad pias  caufas,  have  the  protection 
of  orphans  and  widows,  annually  divide  cer- 
tain firms  for  the  portioning  of  poor  girls, 
and  fupermtend  the  ranfom  of  the  Chriftians 
imprifoned  by  the  Barbary  corfairs.  If  I  do 
not  mi  (lake,  they  are  nominated  by  the  Doge. 
He  generally  appoints  fuch  perfons  as  have 
been  ambaffadors  to  foreign  courts,  provided 
they  are  rich  :  for  the  office  is  highly  expen- 
sive. Their  ufual  number  is  eleven  ;  and 
thele  offices  had  their  origin  in  the  eleventh 
century,  when  one  of  the  principal  citizens 
was  firft  intrufted  with  the  adminiftration  of 
the  revenue,  and  the  fuperintendance  of  the 
church  of  San  Marco. 

Venice  has  nothing  to  fear  from  an  enemy. 
The  fea  which  furrounds  it,  and  which  is 
called  the  Laguna^  is  lb  mallow  that  great 
lhips  cannot  approach  the  city,  without  go- 
ing through  the  canals  ;  the  courfe  of  which 
are  denoted  by  piles,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  would 
all  be  taken  away.  It  requires  large  f urns  an- 
nually to  cleanfe  thefe  canals,  wrhich  are  cut 
through  the  whole  city  in  great  numbers. 
Some  of  them  waili  the  houfes  ;  and  many 
rows  of  houfes  have  a  quay  between  them  and 

the 
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the  water.  The  great  canal  winds  through 
the  city,  which  it  divides  ;  and  over  this  the 
fuperb  bridge  called  the  Rialto  is  built,  of 
marble,  and  has  one  lofty  arch,  and  three 
ftreets ;  the  central  one  of  which  has  mops, 
both  in  back  and  in  front. 

Founded  on  feventy-two  iflands,  the  differ- 
ent quarters  of  Venice  are  connected  with 
each  other  by  nearly  five  hundred  bridges  ; 
under  which  the  gondole  can  pafs.  The  hum 
and  tumult  of  the  amphibious  gondoliers  are 
aftonimingly  animated  !  What  muft  they  have 
been  during  the  times  when  the  profperity  of 
Venice  was  at  its  height ;  and  when  it  was  the 
centre  of  commerce  between  the  eaftern  and 
the  weftern  world  ?  The  gondole  are  all  black  ; 
the  meaneft  of  coloured  wood,  the  others  co- 
vered with  black  cloth.  It  is  difficult  to  ac- 
cuftom  the  eye  to  their  gloomy  appearance. 
Were  they  unable  to  limit  the  luxury  of  which 
they  were  afraid  In  any  othor  manner  ?  Why 
muft  thefe  little  boats  have  each  the  appear- 
ance of  a  heaiTe  ?  For  the  covered  place  in 
which  the  paffengers  fit  looks  like  a  coffin. 
However  they  are  conveniently  contrived,  fo 
that  you  may  either  fit  or  lie  down  at  pleafure; 
and  they  have  glafs  windows  on  each  fide 

Vol.  IV.  K  k  which 
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which  will  open.  One  gondolier  rows  at  the 
ftem  ;  another  at  the  ftern ;  and  there  is  fuffi- 
cient  room  for  four  paffengers.  The  veffels 
glide  rapidly  along  ;  and  formerly  the  gondo- 
liers tifed  to  fing  paffages  from  Arioflo,  and 
Taffo  :  but  now  only  fome  old  man  among 
them  is  occafionally  heard  to  chaunt  ftanzas 
from  thefe  poets.  The  dialed  of  the  gondo- 
liers is  a  little  different  from  that  of  the  Ve- 
netians. Taffo's  Jerufalem  Delivered  has  been 
tranflated  Into  thirteen  different  dialefts  of 
Italy.  So  great  is  the  love  of  thefe  people 
for  their  poets.  It  is  very  pleafant  on  an  even- 
ing to  fee  the  lanterns  of  the  gondole  gliding 
along  the  canal,  while  the  boats  that  bear 
them  are  invifible.  It  might  be  imagined 
that  the  darknefs  in  which  the  Government 
veils  itfelf,  its  tribunal  of  the  quarafitia,  its 
inquifition,  and  its  fecret  fpies,  with  the  op- 
portunity which  every  man  has  of  accufation 
through  the  open  jaws  of  the  lions  in  the  palace 
of  the  Doge,  would  render  the  nation  deceit- 
ful and  gloomy.  On  the  contrary,  the  people 
have  as  much  jocularity  and  vivacity  as  any 
in  Italy,  and  feldom  are  guilty  of  crimes.  Ex- 
c.lufive  of  the  opera,  there  are  five  different 
play-houfes  here.    The  Venetian  Truffaldhio 

is 
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Is  at  leaft  as  comic  as  the  Pulkinello  of  the 
Neapolitans,  if  not  more  fo  ;  and  his  blunders 
put  the  thronging  fpeftators  in  a  roar  and 
fhake  the  houfe  with  laughter. 

It  is  cuftomary  for  foreigners  to  reproach 
the  Italian  comedy  with  exaggeration,  or  buf- 
foonery :  a  reproach  wThich  I  grant  the  fober 
German  and  French  comedy  but  feldom  de- 
ferves.  But  is  exaggeration  a  defed:  in  co- 
medy ?  Is  not  the  attention  turned  by  carica- 
ture to  the  remarking  of  little  abfurdities  ?  If 
all  ex;cefs  be  banifhed,  with  it  we  muft  banifh 
laughter.  We  neither  reproach  Ariftophanes, 
Plautus,  Cervantes,  Hogarth,  nor  Sterne,  when 
they  afford  us  inftru&ion  by  the  traits  of  cari- 
cature which  genius  affords  *•    They  do  but 

pour 

*  This  is  a  doubtful  and  a  difficult  queftion ;  and  it 
ought  firft  to  be  decided  that  thefe  authors,  at  leaft  the 
modern,  are  caricaturifts  before  they  are  fo  called.  Ho- 
garth in  particular,  who  has  been  fo  ftigmatifed  the  mod 
frequently,  fpurned  at  the  accufation  ;  and  I  think  juftly. 
And  which  was  the  beft  judge  :  the  phlegmatic  drone, 
who  walks  the  world  with  his  eyes  fhut  ;  or  the  keen, 
the  waking,  the  watchful  Hogarth  ?  I  never  met  with  a 
face,  in  Hogarth,  that  I  could  not  honeftly  fwear  to  hav- 
ing feen  its  prototype  times  out  of  number.  Cervante?, 
Sterne,  caricaturifts  ?  To  me,  I  confefs,  this  is  poetical 
blafphemy  !  That  which  we  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
K  k  2  note. 
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pour  our  own  follies  down  our  laughing 
throats.  I  regret  as  much  as  any  man  the 
want  of  the  fine  chara&eriftic  traits  of  man- 
ners, in  the  Italian  comedy,  and  that  deep 
knowledge  of  man  which  the  philofophic 
Terence  poffefies  :  but  do  I  feel  none  of  this 
regret  for  our  own  comedy  ?  If  the  opinion  of 
Lefling  be  true,  that  we  are  not  yet  fufficiently 
advanced  to  endure  the  abfence  of  Harlequin, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  the  remark  well 
grounded,  if  we  wifh  to  have  a  piece  entirely 
comic,  we  have  then  no  right  to  fpurn  at  the 
genial  abfurdities  of  the  Buffo ,  the  PulicincVo, 
or  the  Truffaldino. 

Should  any  one  reprobate  their  immorality, 
an  accufation  which  their  equivocal  obfceni- 
ties  not  only  juftify  but  loudly  demand,  while 
I  join  in  the  reproof,  I  muft  afk  whether  our 
comedies  are  entirely  pure  ?  though  I  grant 

note  down  in  our  memory,  we  affirm,  with  the  effrontery 
of  felf-fatisfac~Hon,  does  not  exift.  The  Prince  of  Siam, 
or  of  fome'hot  country,  called  the -man  a  liar  who  told 
him  of  ice  \  and,  what  is  more  ftrange,  the  ambulators 
of  large  cities  call  the  man  a  caricaturift,  who  exhibits  a 
picture  of  objects  which  they  daily  meet,  yet  cannot  be 
faid  to  fee.  Thefe  remarks  have  no  relation  to  the  ob- 
fcene,  or  the  difgufiing,  buffooneries  either  of  Italy  or  of 
any  other  nation.  T. 

2  they 
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they  do  not  produce  the  fame  fullnefs  of 
effed: :  becaufe  their  authors,  when  they  pre- 
fect brandy  to  the  fpe&ator,  are  careful  to 
give  it  a  plentiful  dafh  of  water.  There  is  an 
original  trait  in  Plautus,  which  has  been  the 
admiration  of  centuries.  It  is  the  paflage 
where  old  Euclio,  fufpe&ing  himfelf  to  be 
robbed  by  his  Have,  Strobilus,  afks  him  to 
fhew  his  hands  ;  and,  in  the  rage  of  fufpi- 
cion,  requires  to  fee  his  third  hand. 

Eucl.    O/lende  hue  manus. 

Str.      •  Hem  tibl  oftendi  f  eecas  ! 

Eucl.    Videos  age  ojiende  etiam  tertiam. 

Plaut.  AuJ.  a£t.  iy.  fc. 

Eucl.    Shew  me  your  hands. 

Str.      Here  they  are  :  look  ! 

Eucl.    Ay  !  But  fhew  me  your  third  hand  ! 

This  exaggeration  places  the  comic  of  the 
xinderftanding  in  its  true  point  of  view  ;  and 
fimilar  traits  are  frequently  found  in  the  Italian 
comedy  :  uttered  chiefly  by  the  Buffo,  Pulici- 
nello,  or  Truffaldino.  I  am  far  from  preferr- 
ing this  fpecies  as  a  model,  and  much  lefs  as 
the  beft  of  models,  for  comedy  :  but  no  one 
who  has  once  feen  the  Italian  comedy  will 
$eny  that  it  polfefTes  humour. 

K  k  3  U 
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In  the  place  of  St.  Mark,  and  on  the  new 
great  quay  by  the  fea  fide,  quack  doctors, 
tumblers,  jugglers,  and  people  who  fing  tra- 
gical ditties,  with  animated  gefticulation,  at- 
femble  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  thefe  diverting 
gentry  are  fecretly  paid  by  the  Government, 
to  keep  the  citizens  in  good  humour.  But  I 
fufpecl  that  a  Government  fo  cautious  would 
not  adopt  a  meafure  that,  were  it  known, 
might  have  bad  confequences.  The  people 
every  where  refemble  children  ;  whofe  fports 
are  permitted,  and  promoted,  but  openly.  If 
any  fecret  intention  be  difcovered,  their  plea- 
fure  changes  to  miftruft  :  they  begin  to  ima- 
gine themfelves  unhappy  as  foon  as  they  are 
aware  that  clandeftine  artifices  are  employed 
for  their  amufement.  In  fad,  the  Govern- 
ment is  in  no  need  of  fuch  an  artifice  ;  for  the 
people  are  harmlefs,  and  happy. 

The  Nobill  dl  Venezia^  or  Nobility  of  Venice, 
who  are  likewife  called  Patricia  or  Patricians, 
muft  not  appear  in  the  public  theatres  except 
in  dominos  ;  and  with  mafks  either  covering 
the  face  or  pendant  from  the  hat.  They  go- 
vern the  Republic,  but  are  themfelves  under 
rigorous  reftraint.  The  Lords  of  the  fecret 
State  Inquifition,  to  whofe  animadverfions 

alone 
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alone  the  Patricians  are  fubjedt,  are  by  no 
means  fo  indulgent  as  the  Council  of  Forty, 
who  watch  the  conduct  of  the  citizens,  and 
have  their  fpies.  Neither  Patricians  nor  their 
wives  dare  travel,  without  permiiTion.  If 
guilty  of  any  mifdemeanor,  they  are  punifhed 
with  arreft  ;  without  knowing  for  what  length 
of  time,  and  without  their  friends  daring  to 
intercede  in  their  behalf.  This  proud  but  pru- 
dent oligarchy  well  forefaw  that  the  refpedt  of 
the  reigning  families  muft  depend  on  their 
manners  ;  and  that  thofe  rulers,  who  wifhed 
for  authority  without  rendering  themfelves 
hateful,  muft  themfelves  be  fubjedt  to  the  fe- 
vereft  reftrictions. 

The  fufpicion  with  which  they  treat  foreign 
envoys,  and  ambafladors,  is  equally  unjuft  and 
unworthy.  No  Patricians,  either  in  town  or 
country,  dare  vifit  them  or  receive  their  vi- 
fits  :  neither  muft  their  wives  vifit  or  receive 
vifits  from  them  ;  and  whoever  belongs  to 
the  family  of  an  ambaflador  is  as  much  avoid- 
ed, by  the  Patricians,  as  the  ambaflador  him- 
felf.  It  is  not  thirty  years  lince  all  travellers 
were  excluded  from  the  fociety  of  the  Patri- 
cians, as  foon  as  they  had  any  intercourfe  with 
an  ambaflador :  but  in  the  feverity  of  this 

K  k  4  rule 
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rule  they  have  now  relaxed.  Ambafladors 
may  have  free  intercourfe  with  the  mer- 
chants, and  provincial  nobility.  Till  within 
thefe  forty  years,  no  ambaffador,  except  the 
Nuncio,  had  any  public  entrance  :  nor  were 
any  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  Doge, 
or  invited  to  the  public  feafls  which  are  given 
by  that  magiftrate.  They  do  not  tranfacT;  bu- 
finefs  with  the  Savi grandi  by  word  of  mouth, 
but  by  writing  ;  and  anfwers  are  tranfmitted 
to  them  by  a  fecretary.  Thefe  anfwers  are 
read  to  the  envoy,  or  the  ambaffador  ;  and 
are  taken  down  in  writing  by  his  fecretary, 
the  originals  being  carried  back  by  the  Vene- 
tian fecretary. 

It  is  ignoble  and  unwife  to  confider  foreign 
ambaffadors,  whofe  dignified  office  it  is  to  be 
the  mediators  of  peace,  and  to  employ  their 
whole  power  to  preferve  concord  between 
nation  and  nation,  I  fay  it  is  impolitic  to  treat 
fuch  men  as  fpies.  In  Venice,  this  practice  is 
the  more  abfurd  becaufe,  in  defiance  of  all 
their  precautions,  no  determination  of  the 
Configlio  de  i  Pregadi^  which  con  fills  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  can  remain 
fecret  \  and  in  this  affembly  the  fubjedts  of 
war,  peace,  and  alliance,  are  treated  and  con- 
cluded 
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eluded  on.  Here  all  the  affairs  that  relate  to 
foreign  nations  are  difcufled  :  objects  which, 
in  my  opinion,  ought  to  have  been  confided  to 
the  Signoria  ;  as  it  is  exceedingly  natural  that 
the  final  determination  on  fubje&s  fo  impor- 
tant mould  be  confirmed  by  the  vote  of  the 
Conjiglio  de  i  Pregadu 

The  Republic  has  adhered  about  fixty  years 
to  its  fyftem  of  neutrality :  but  it  is  an  armed 
neutrality.  It  appears  to  me  to  have  wifely 
renounced  all  thought  of  conqueft  ;  and  to 
have  firmly  determined  to  maintain  its  pof- 
feffions  on  both  fides  of  the  Adriatic,  and  in 
the  Greek  iflands. 

The  Arfenal  no  doubt  is  as  worthy  of  ob- 
fervation  as  any  arfenal  in  Europe  :  for  it 
confifts  of  ftores  both  for  fea  and  land.  Arms 
for  fixty  thoufand  foot  and  twenty  thoufand 
horfe  are  arranged  in  an  ornamental  manner; 
and  decorated  with  ancient  armour,  and  Turk- 
ifii  fpoils.  At  the  entrance  of  the  arfenal, 
there  are  two  antique  coloffal  lions,  of  Parian 
marble  ;  which  were  brought  from  the  cele- 
brated Piraean  haven,  by  the  Doge  Francefco 
Morofini ;  who  took  Athens,  and  fo  heroi- 
cally defended  Candia. 

I  am  aflured  that  two  thoufand  eight  hun- 
dred 
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dred  workmen  are  daily  employed  in  the  ar- 
fenal:  where  you  fee  rope-makers,  anchor- 
fmiths,  and  cannon-founders.  The  provifion 
of  artillery,  mortars,  howitzers,  and  other  in- 
ftruments  of  deftrudtion,  is  dreadful.  The 
arfenal  contains  eighteen  {hips  of  the  line, 
and  fix  frigates,  each  in  its  covered  dry  dock ; 
and  fix  new  {hips  of  the  line  are  now  build- 
ing. Contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  every  other 
maritime  power,  all  veflels  that  carry  lefs  than 
fixty-four  guns  are  efteemed  frigates :  while 
the  French  {hips  above  forty,  and  the  Englifh 
above  fifty,  are  ranked  as  {hips  of  the  line. 

The  practice  of  preferving  {hips  under  co- 
ver, in  dry  docks,  has  its  advantages.  Ships 
may  in  this  manner  be  preferred  during  a 
long  courfe  of  years  :  whereas  thofe  that  lie 
in  water  require  repair  in  fixteen  or  twenty 
years :  after  which,  in  ten  years'  time,  they 
are  improper  either  for  long  voyages  or  the 
fervice  of  war.  But  this  practice  has  likewife 
its  difadvantages.  A  {hip  that  has  once  been 
to  fea  muft  not  afterward  be  laid  up  in  a  dry 
dock.  If  it  were,  the  wood  would  lhrink  and 
it  would  leak  when  launched  into  the  water 
again.  Neither  is  it  poflible  to  judge  properly 
of  a  vefTel  that  has  never  been  in  ufe  ;  and,  as 
1  a  rider 
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a  rider  fhould  know  his  horfe  and  a  colonel 
his  regiment,  fo  fhould  the  failors,  officers,  and 
admirals,  know  the  qualities  of  a  {hip. 

The  mechanifm  of  a  fhip  is  fo  multifarious, 
an  inconfiderable  defect  in  its  proportions 
operates  fo  ftrongly,  the  materials  of  which 
it  is  built  are  fo  numerous,  and  their  qualities 
are  fo  different,  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
for  the  moft  fcientific  fhip-builder  accurately 
to  determine  concerning  the  imperfections  of 
the  machine,  till  experience  has  taught  what 
they  are  and  how  they  may  be  rectified.  The 
late  King  of  Sweden  at  a  great  expence  caufed 
docks  *  for  new  mips  to  be  cut  in  the  rock  at 
Carlfcrone.  A  grand  work  :  but  I  doubt  whe- 
ther the  maritime  powers  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample. The  rule  in  Venice  is  to  lay  a  new 
fhip  on  the  flocks,  as  foon  as  one  of  thofe  laid 
up  puts  to  fea ;  and  I  am  affured  that  there 
are  now  ten  fhips  of  the  line  at  fea.  The 
Republic  therefore  poffeffes  twenty- eight  mips 
of  the  line,  that  carry  from  fixty-four  to  eighty 

*  Schaner.  From  the  context,  I  think  this  muft  be  the 
meaning  of  the  word  :  though  I  do  not  pofiefs,  nor  do  I 
know  where  to  procure,  a  German  Marine  Dictionary. 
T. 

guns. 
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guns.  A  formidable  fleet ;  if  it  be  well  man- 
ned, and  well  commanded. 

Here  likewife  they  have  galleys,  cutters, 
fchooners,  bomb-ketches,  and  fmaller  veffels ; 
and  with  the  reft  the  fuperb  Bucentoro^  on 
board  of  which  the  Doge  annually  goes  to 
fea,  and  marries  the  Adriatic :  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  vidory  obtained  by  the  Vene- 
tians, under  the  command  of  their  Doge  Se- 
baftiano  Ziani,  in  the  year  1 1 77,  over  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  Barbarofla;  when  Pope  Alex- 
ander the  Third  fled  from  him,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  Venice.  The  conqueror,  Ziani, 
made  his  public  entry  on  Afcenfion  Day  \ 
leading  Otho,  the  Emperor's  fon,  prifoner; 
and  having  captured  forty-eight  mips  :  among 
which,  according  to  a  Venetian  hiftorian,  was 
the  Imperial  galley.  The  Pope  went  to  meet 
the  Doge  on  the  fhore,  gave  him  his  ring, 
and  commanded  him  to  caft  it  into  the  fea: 
by  which  it  mould  be  fubjeded  to  all  fucceed- 
ing  Doges,  as  the  wife  is  to  her  hufband. 

The  Bucentoro  is  magnificently  embellifhed 
with  carving  and  gilding  :  but,  as  it  is  annu- 
ally launched  into  the  water,  and  then  laic} 
up  again  \x\  the  dock,  fliort  as  the  voyage  it 

makes 
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makes  is,  it  generally  needs  repairing  every 
year. 

About  twenty  miles  fouth  of  Venice,  the 
Republic  has  nearly  completed  an  undertaking 
which  is  fcarcely  inferior  to  the  greateft  works 
of  ancient  Rome.  A  high  wall,  or  pier,  of 
large  ftones  is  built,  on  a  fmall  cape  ;  the  pur- 
pofe  of  which  is  to  protect  the  fhal low  waters 
that  furround  the  feventy-two  iflands,  on 
which  the  city  is  built,  and  many  others  that 
are  feen  fcattered  around,  againft  the  wild 
waves  of  the  Adriatic.  To  refill:  thefe,  the 
wall  is  conftru&ed  upon  two  diftincT:  terraces 
of  marble ;  each  of  which  is  nine  paces  broad. 
The  fmalleft  of  thefe  terraces,  which  confifts 
of  four  fteps,  is  oppofed  to  the  inner  waters, 
which  are  called  La  Laguna.  The  joints  of 
the  ftone,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man buildings,  are  all  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
lime  and  puzzolana.  This  latter  material  is 
brought  from  Mount  Vefuvius. 

On  the  wall  is  the  following  infcription  : 

Ut  facra  aftuaria,  Urbis  it  Libert atis  fedcs,  perpetuum  con- 
ferventurj  colojjeas  moles  ex  folido  marmtre  contra  mare 
psfuere  Curatores  Aquarurft. 

Anno  falutis  MDCCLI. 

Ah  urbe  condlta  MCCCXXX. 

«  The 
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"  The  Confervators  of  the  Waters  have  erefted  this  co- 
u  loflal  rampart  of  folid  marble,  to  oppofe  the  feaand 
"  for  ever  preferve  the  facred  mallows,  the  feat  o£ 
H  the  City,  and  of  Freedom. 

u  In  the  year  of  redemption  mdccli  ; 
u  From  the  founding  of  the  city,  mcccxxx." 

I  meafured  the  length  of  this  ftone  pier,  as 
far  as  it  is  completed  ;  and  counted  three  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  and  twenty  paces,  or  fteps. 

I  fhall  be  accufed  as  a  heretic,  by  many,  if  I 
fpeak  my  opinion  of  the  painters  of  the  Ve- 
netian fchool.  Titian,  Paul  Veronefe,  Tin- 
torett,  BafTano,  and  others,  are  great  names  in 
the  annals  of  the  art.  No  painter  has  fo  well 
expreffed  the  deceptive  colouring  of  life,  or 
the  foft  carnations  of  the  human  body  fo  in- 
imitably, as  Titian.  Art  is  certainly  much 
indebted  to  the  Venetian  fchool :  and  the 
longer  young  painters  remain  here  the  more 
they  may  learn.  The  art  of  painting  itfelf 
is  indeed  of  fo  fugitive  a  nature,  and  fo  diffi- 
cult to  feize,  that  it  includes  in  itfelf  many 
arts,  and  many  kinds  of  talent.  Still  I  infift 
that  the  pictures  by  the  Venetian  matters, 
which  I  had  previoufly  feen  fcattered  through 
many  parts  of  Italy,  while  they  excited  my 
admiration,  left  my  feelings  cold.    In  Venice, 

I  have 
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I  have  feen  their  mafter  pieces,  in  the  palace 
of  the  Doge  and  the  church  of  Madonna  della 
Salute:  yet  thefe  mafterpieces  left  me  with 
the  fame  fenfations;  and,  engaged  as  I  have 
been  by  other  obje&s,  I  have  forborne  to  vifit 
many  more  of  their  pictures  in  different 
churches  and  palaces.  All  that  colouring  has 
hitherto  attained  I  willingly  grant  they  poffefs: 
but  not  the  lovelinefs  of  Guido,  not  the  comic 
humour  of  the  Flemifh  painters,  not  the  daring 
ftrokes  of  the  Caracci,  not  the  ftrength  of 
Guercino.  And  yet  how  far  even  are  thefe 
painters  of  the  Bolognefe  fchool,  at  leaft  in 
my  opinion,  below  Correggio*  Dominichino, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  (of 
whole  powers  no  man  ought  to  judge,  who 
has  not  feen  the  Capella  Sijlina  at  Rome)  and 
he  who  ftands  alone,  the  immortal  Raphael! 

Dare  I  avow  it  ?  Yet  why  not  ?  I  am  no 
connoiffeur ;  and  he  to  whom  art  is  an  affair 
of  confequence  will  confider  my  opinion  as 
of  fmall  moment.  I  therefore  do  avow  that 
the  Venetian  painters  appear  to  me  to  have 
attained  all  that  mere  art,  all  that  talent  can 
beftow  :  but  that  they  have  never  yet  fet  foot 
on  the  boundaries  of  genius. 

Thefe  boundaries  have  been  entered  with  a 

firm 
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firm  flep  by  the  lovely  Poetefs,  who  lived 
here  many  years,  and  who  lately  died,  the 
Countefs  of  Rofenberg.  England  gave  her 
birth,  a  German  his  name,  and  Italy  her  finifh- 
ing  education.  Was  it  native  humour  that 
infpired  thofe  flowing  ideas,  thofe  delightful 
fenfations,  which  were  neither  Englifh,  Ger- 
man, nor  Italian?  The  French  language  was 
the  inftrument  fhe  chofe  ;  the  limited  powers 
of  which  may  fuffice  for  the  witling,  but  fink 
under  the  man  of  genius,  and  utter  difcord  if 
tuned  to  fenfibility  *.  But  her  art  was  en- 
chanting ;  for,  even  in  this  language,  fhe  flu- 
ently exprefTed  her  beautiful  and  poetical 
thoughts.  In  defcribiag  the  manners  of  a  peo- 
ple but  little  known  to  us,  Les  Morlaqucs,  (he 
painted  the  fine  feelings  of  her  own  foul.  A 
national  feftival  of  the  Venetians  afforded  her 
materials  for  a  charming  narrative  ;  in  which, 
with  the  moft  lively  touches,  fhe  reprefented 
the  manners  of  the  Gondoliers :  a  peculiar 
clafs  of  people,  which  are  and  can  be  only 
known  to  Venice.  Biirde,  the  tranflator  of 
Paradife  Loft,  an  excellent  lyric  poet,  has  ele- 
gantly tranflated  her  firft  work  into  German  : 

*  I  am  forry  to  fay  thefe  remarks  are  as  illiberal  as  they 
are  unjuft.  T. 

but 
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but  this  Work  is  not  fo  much  known  as  it  de- 
fences to  be.  We  pant  after  the  literary  no- 
velties of  France.  The  Barber  of  Seville,  and 
the  Marriage  of  Figaro,  have  been  performed 
inceflfantly  on  the  German  ftage ;  and  the 
petty  fenfations  of  the  heartlefs  Genlis*  are  in 
the  hands  of  every  mother  of  a  family  :  while 
the  witty  and  feeling  writings  of  Rofenberg 
are  aim  oft  unknown. 

The  population  of  this  city  is  eftimated  at  a 
hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  fouls;  and  the 
number  of  people  in  the  whole  territories  of 
the  Republic  at  two  millions  and  a  half.  In 
proportion  to  a  population  fo  great  as  this, 
the  government  maintains  but  few  foldiers :  I 
met  with  none  in  the  city.  Neither  the  citi- 
zens nor  the  peafants  are  forbidden  the  ufe  of 
arms  :  a  certain  token  that  the  government  is 
mild,  and  the  fubjedt  contented. 

It  grieves  me  that  I  have  not  feen  the 
mountainous  diftricts  of  this  country ;  and 
that  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  of  the  cities  of 
Vicenza,  Verona,  Bergamo,  and  Brefcia.  It 
was  againft  my  will  that  I  did  not  vifit  Man- 
tua, the  birth  place  of  Virgil ;  and  that  I  re- 
*  Here  alfo  the  Author  is  both  unjull  and  iliibeial.  T. 

Vol.  IV.  L 1  nounced 
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nounced  a  journey  through  the  mountains  of 
Tyrol  :  but  the  feafon  of  the  year  demands 
expedition,  which  the  defire  of  once  more  x[r 
Uting  our  friends  and  our  fire-fide  increafes. 


LETTER    C  V. 

Vienna,  2cl  November  1792. 

We  left  Venice  on  the  26th,  and 
were  rowed  through  a  canal  over  to  Meftre* 
From  this  we  fbon  came  to  the  country  of 
Trevifo  ;  the  capital  of  the  Venetian  province 
of  Marca  di  Trevifo,  and  the  native  place  of 
Totila,  the  King  of  the  Goths.  The  town 
contains  about  twenty  thoufand  inhabitants  1 
and  the  province,  like  that  of  Friuli,  is  flat, 
fruitful,  and  well  cultivated.  We  met  with 
buckwheat  in  fields  which  no  doubt  had  pre- 
vioufly  afforded  one  harveft.  This  plant,  fo 
common  to  the  north  of  Germany,  I  found 
in  the  botanic  gardens  of  the  fouth  of  Italy,, 
and  in  Sicily.  Erom  Meftre,  the  mountains  of 

the 
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the  north-weft  provinces  of  Venice,  which  ex- 
tend to  the  ridge  of  the  mountains  of  Car- 
niola,  may  be  feen. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  we  reached 
the  German  boundaries  between  Udine,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Venetian  Friuli ;  and  the 
fortrefs  of  Gradifca,  which  lies  in  Auftrian 
Friuli ;  though  the  Italian  language  is  there 
fpoken.  This  language  ceafes  before  the  Ger- 
man begins.  The  chief  part  of  Carniola, 
through  which  we  travelled,  is  inhabited  by 
Vandals ;  whofe  Sclavonic  dialed:  is  entirely 
unintelligible  to  Germans,  fo  that  we  could 
not  converfe  with  the  men  whom  we  firft 
met  with  in  Germany.  The  landlords  how- 
ever fpoke  our  language.  The  people  are  the 
defendants  of  Vandals,  wTho  referable  the 
inhabitants  that  live  in  fcattered  hamlets 
throughout  Lufatia  and  Mecklenburg. 

Thefe  common  traces  of  their  origin  would 
have  difappeared,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Vandals,  had  not  a  ftate  of  vaffalage  oppreffed 
them  in  Germany  and  Italy ;  from  which 
they  were  firil  relieved  in  this  province,  as  well 
as  in  Bohemia,  by  Jofeph  the  Second.  The 
Sclavonian  tribes  have  for  ages  been  fo  bowed 
L  1  2  down. 
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down,  by  the  yoke  of  flavery,  that  time  is  re- 
quired to  make  them  referable  free  men. 

The  country  is  charming,  diverfiried  with 
mountainous  parts,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated. 
In  the  fmall  towns,  profperity  is  vifible  :  efpe- 
cially  in  Laubach,  the  chief  place  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

The  horned  cattle  are  very  fmall :  but  the 
horfes  are  large,  and  ftrong.  The  duchy  of 
Stiria  I  think  is  ftill  better  cultivated :  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  though  they  rather  re- 
femble  the  people  of  Germany  than  of  Car- 
niola,  are  yet  very  diftinclly  divided  into  Van- 
dals and  Germans  ;  the  numbers  of  the  latter 
being  far  the  mod  confiderable.  The  coun- 
try is  pleafant :  the  mountains  are  clothed  with 
oaks,  beech  trees,  and  pines.  Every  kind  of 
grain  is  well  cultivated ;  and  the  white  wine 
is  very  pleafant. 

The  people  are  not  unfriendly :  but  we  had 
been  fo  accuftomed  to  the  animation  of  the 
Italians  that  they  appeared  tedious,  and  dull. 
We  found  a  want  too  of  the  expeditious  mode 
of  'ravelling  in  Italy.  The  poft-houfes,  of 
Carniola  and  Stiria,  are  not  well  provided 
with  horfes.    Thefe  countries  however  are 

beautiful ; 
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beautiful ;  and,  from  the  fhady  mountains,  you 
look  down  on  fruitful  valleys,  watered  by 
brooks  and  rivers.  Induftry  and  profperity 
appear  to  enliven  the  land  :  the  inns  are  good, 
and  the  heart  is  rejoiced  again  to  meet  with 
German  cleanlinefs.  The  towns  and  villages 
of  Stiria  are  well  built ;  and  the  peafants  have 
better  habitations  than  the  Vandals  '  of  Car- 
niola.  The  people  feem  to  take  a  lively  part 
in  the  war  againft  the  French.  I  met  with 
a  cheerful  woman,  at  the  houfe  of  the  toll- 
taker,  in  Auftrian  Friuli,  who  had  a  little  boy 
in  her  arms  ;  and  wrho,  with  maternal  pride, 
gave  me  the  hiftory  of  her  fon,  twenty  years 
of  age,  who  though  fo  young  had  made  twro 
campaigns  againft  the  Turks  ;  and  now  a  lieu- 
tenant, in  a  regiment  of  horfe,  had  marched  to 
fight  the  French. 

The  farther  we  went  in  Stiria  the  more 
pleafant  the  country  became.  A  confiderable 
mountain,  called  Semmering,  feparates  this 
province  from  Auftria  Proper  :  the  firft  afpe£t 
of  which,  from  the  mountain,  is  delightful  in 
the  charms  of  wild  nature.  Soon  afterward, 
the  country  becomes  fiat,  is  well  tilled,  and 
the  towns  have  a  good  appearance.  .e 
inns  are  well  fupplied,  the  people  attentive, 
!■  1  3  and 
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and  the  travelling  by  poft  is  here  excellent* 
We  arrived  at  Vienna  this  forenoon. 


UTTER  CVI. 

Vienna,  15th  December  1792. 

Although  I  have  been  fix  weeks 
in  this  great  city,  I  have  not  yet  fufficiently 
examined  the  many  remarkable  things  it  con- 
tains to  afford  you  any  fatisfaclory  account 
of  them.  My  afternoons  and  evenings  are 
confumed  in  the  charms  of  fociety;  and  I 
dedicate  the  forepart  of  the  day  either  to  re- 
newing my  acquaintance,  with  perfons  whom 
I  have  formerly  known  elfewhere,  in  and  out 
of  Germany,  or  to  the  forming  new  connec- 
tions :  fome  of  which  I  find  very  interefting. 

You  know  my  averfion  to  being  hurried 
away  in  the  whirlpool  of  famionable  life : 
however  I  have  no  where  met  with  fo  little 
conftraint,  among  the  great,  as  in  this  metro- 
polis, The  old  and  the  young,  who  in  other 
great  cities  of  Germany,  while  they  fo  fre- 
quently 
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quently  afTemble  in  the  fame  chamber,  appear 
to  hold  themlelves  diftant  and  diftinct  from 
each  other,  here  confidentially  converfe  to- 
gether ;  and  thus  communicate  a  tens  of  va- 
riety and  animation,  and  a  charm  to  focial 
intercourfe  which  render  it  delightful.  Not 
all  modelled  by  the  fame  rules,  not  equally 
ftiff  and  ftrait  laced,  by  which  the  human 
character  is  fo  frequently  degraded,  and  which 
repetition  renders  fo  difgufting,  you  here  meet 
with  people  of  different  propenfities,  who 
therefore  have  greater  powers  of  entertaining. 
The  women  are  lively  and  pleafant;  and 
grave  ftatefmen  and  rough  warriors  liften  to 
them  with  delight.  Neither  is  gaming,  which 
in  other  cities  is  the  gulph  of  all  the  affections 
and  paffions,  here  the  only  employment  of  fo- 
ci ety. 

Strangers  are  welcomed  with  amenity ;  and 
with  an  air  that  fhews  the  heart  and  the  lips 
are  not-  at  variance.  If  a  ftranger  be  intro- 
duced to  certain  fani'Ll  s,  he  is  neither 
obliged  to  yawn  with  the  tedious  glutton, 
nor  adminifter  to  the  avarice  of  a  rapacious 
card  party.  His  hoft,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
deavours to  found  his  affections,  heighten  his 
pleafiires,  and  receive  him  with  that  unaffected 

L 1  4  hot 
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hofpitality  which  renders  his  flay  agreeable ; 
and  his  endeavours  are  ufually  fuccefsful. 

I  became  acquainted  at  the  Imperial  library 
with  the  Abbe  Denis  ;  who,  ardently  in  love 
with  the  Mufe,  poflefles  her  favours.  We  de- 
fire  to  find  both  the  man  and  the  poet  ardent, 
yet  kind  ;  gentle,  yet  dignified  ;  and  we  are 
rejoiced  to  fee  our  hopes  confirmed.  As  li- 
brarian, he  is  at  prefent  employed  iri  writing 
a  commentary  on  the  rich  collection  of  manu- 
fcripts  the  library  poflefles ;  and  his  labours 
give  him  delight.  He  will  publifh  many  lite- 
rary difcoveries,  and  detect  many  errors;  but 
without  dipping  his  pen  in  gall :  though  a 
critic,  he  will  prefer ve  the  character  of  a  wor- 
thy man. 

In  the  hall  of  the  Imperial  library,  which 
is  very  grand,  we  are  glad  to  meet  the  entire 
collection  of  books  made  by  the  great  Eugene: 
the  hero  who,  befide  poflefling  the  talents  of 
the  warrior  and  the  ftatefman,  had  acquired 
great  and  various  knowledge. 

The  cabinet  of  natural  hiftory,  in  minerals 
and  petrifactions,  cennoifieurs  affirm  is  infe- 
rior to  none  in  Europe.  My  entire  ignorance 
of  natural  hiftory,  a  fcience  as  interefting  as 
it  }s  extenfive,  will  not  permit  me  to  entertain 

ycu, 
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you  with  an  account  of  the  riches  of  this  col- 
lection. 

This  ignorance  equally  forbids  me  to  fay 
all  I  could  with  of  the  green-houfe  at  Scbon- 
brann^  which  I  have  vifited  with  fo  much  fa- 
tisfa£tion.  Perfons  who  have  been  in  Eng- 
land affure  me  that  green-houfes  are  no 
where  fo  lofty  as  this  is ;  and  that  therefore 
the  great  fouthern  plants  do  not  flourifh  any 
where  in  Europe  in  fo  much  beauty  as  at 
Schonbrunn  :  where  you  walk  under  large  Eaft 
and  Weft  India  palms  of  different  fpecies, 
the  great  helicon  *,  the  mahogany  cedar,  the 
mimofa,  fugar-canes,  and  bamboos.  Schon- 
brunn  is  richer  than  Kew  in  plants  from  the 
Cape,  the  Ijh  de  France^  and  the  IJle  de  Bour- 
bon ;  but  not  fo  well  flocked  with  North  Ame- 
rican plants,  moft  of  which  in  England  grow 
in  the  open  air  :  which  is  fo  changeable  in  the 
country  round  Vienna  as  to  be  prejudicial  to 
them.  Mr.  Von  Bofe,  to  whofe  immediate 
infpe6tion  the  botanic  garden  is  committed, 
has  travelled  fix  years  in  both  the  Indies,  and 
through  different  parts  of  Africa.  He  has 
left  an  experienced  gardener  at  the  Cape,  who 
annually  fends  him  either  new  plants  or  feeds, 

*  ffeiicQtiien:  probably  the  helicleres.  T. 

Other 
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Other  gardeners  are  now  ftationed  aj*  other 
places.  Various  unknown  plants  have  been 
produced,  by  the  feeds  thus  procured  ;  and  a 
week  feldom  paffes  in  which  difcoveries  of 
plants  and  flowers  are  not  made.  We  faw 
ibme  rare  water  plants  in  bloom. 

The  celebrated  Meffieurs  Jacquin,  father  and 
fon,  have  the  chief  iuperintendance  of  the 
botanic  garden  at  Schonbrunn  ;  and  have  a 
little  garden,  where  they  live,  in  one  of  the 
fuburbs  of  Vienna.  As  foon  as  a  new  plant 
blows  at  Schonbrunn,  it  is  brought  to  them  ; 
and  artifts  are  employed,  by  whom  it  is 
painted.  Thefe  artifts  likewife  paint  fuch 
flowers  at  Schonbrunn  which  are  too  tender 
to  be  removed,  without  danger  in  winter,  to 
Vienna. 

The  green-houfes  at  Schonbrunn  are  en- 
livened by  the  flight  and  the  fong  of  fouthern 
birds  ;  and,  under  the  trees  of  their  own  coun- 
try, we  there  fee  the  beautiful  mining  red  car- 
dinal, which  is  likewife  from  its  note  called 
the  Virginian  nightingale,  the  rice  bird  *f  the 
ruby-beak  f,  and  others  of  variegated  plu- 
mage, with  the  names  of  which  I  am  unac- 
quainted. A  pair  of  the  fmall  parrot  fpecies  fat 

*  Rc'ijf'jogel,  -f  Rubhi enfchnabeL 

j  lovingly 
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lovingly  on  a  bough,  and,  for  the  tendernefs 
pf  their  affedtion,  they  have  been  called  the 
Infeparables. 

For  the  perfedlion  of  this  botanic  garden 
and  its  hot-houfes,  we  are  indebted  to  Jofeph 
the  Second.  Leopold  promoted  what  his  pre- 
decefTor  had  begun  ;  and  Francis  the  Second 
continued  the  fame  expence. 

Some  inftitutions  in  Vienna  have  likewife 
partly  been  founded  and  partly  improved  by 
Jofeph  the  Second.  The  fick  are  better  at- 
tended in  the  hofpitals  ;  and  regularity,  in- 
duftry,  health,  and  cheerfulnefs,  animate  the 
children  of  the  orphan-houfe.  The  Narren-* 
thurm  or  Mad-houfe,  is  a  remarkable  infti- 
tution ;  large,  circular,  and  five  ftories  high. 
There  is  a  paffage,  at  the  fide  of  which  the 
cells  are  built,  with  lattice  doors ;  through 
which  you  may  look.  Thofe  lunatics  who 
have  no  raving  fits  are  allowed  to  walk  here, 
and  in  the  court  below.  This  court  however 
is  fmall ;  and  a  more  open  place,  planted  with 
trees,  would  no  doubt  be  more  beneficial  to 
thofe  patients  whole  lunacy  is  of  a  melan- 
choly kind.  There  are  keepers  to  each  ftory. 
The  patients  are  not  allowed  to  be  treated 

*  Literally,  Idiots'  Tower.  T. 

with 
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with  cruelty  :  they  have  good  beds,  and  thofe 
whofe  rage  might  be  excited  by  vifitors  are 
not  permitted  to  be  feen,  but  are  excluded 
from  the  eye  of  curiofity  by  a  door.  At  the 
top  of  the  building,  there  is  a  fmall  round 
balcony  ;  from  which  you  have  an  open  prof- 
pedt  over  the  country  and  city.  Jofeph  the 
Second,  who  frequently  vifited  his  own  in- 
ftitutions,  has  feveral  times  mounted  to  this 
balcony. 

The  Orphan-houfe,  which  is  a  large  and 
well-regulated  building,  contains  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-fix  children.  The  boys  are  in- 
truded fix  hours  each  day ;  and  the  girls, 
whofe  number  now  only  extends  to  feventy, 
are  obliged  to  take  care  of  their  linen  and 
warning.  The  children  are  healthy,  well- 
behaved,  and  cheerful.  The  boys  and  girls 
have  two  diftind  gardens;  and  are  not  allowed 
to  be  together  except  at  church. 

The  Imperial  Pidure  Gallery  is  near  the 
city,  in  the  Belvedere  palace  ;  which  was  in- 
habited by  the  great  Eugene.  This  gallery  is 
particularly  rich  in  paintings  of  the  Flemifli 
and  Dutch  fchools  ;  and  there  are  alfo  many 
pidures  fhewn  that  bear  the  names  of  the 
mod  famous  Italian  mailers,  though  I  confefs 
r  that 
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that  few  of  them  appear  to  be  originals.  I 
was  delighted  to  find  here  the  beautiful  Holy- 
Family  of  Raphael  ;  a  copy  of  which  we  had 
before  feen  at  Milan.  The  original  polTeffes 
beauties  which  the  excellent  copy,  frefh  and 
lively  as  its  colours  have  been  preferved,  can- 
not equal. 

In  the  gallery  of  the  Prince  of  Lichten- 
ftein,  which  is  affirmed  to  be  one  of  the 
richeft  collections  poffeffed  by  any  private 
man  in  Europe,  we  faw  fome  excellent  paint- 
ings. There  are  portraits  in  both  galleries  by 
Chriftian  Seibolt,  a  painter  who  lived  in  Vi- 
enna under  the  reign  of  Maria  Therefa,  the 
deception  of  which  is  inimitable.  His  own 
portrait,  painted  by  himfelf,  is  in  my  opinion 
more  excellent  than  the  reft ;  and  is  in  the 
Lichtenftein  Gallery.  A  magnifying  glafs  lies 
befide  it :  through  which  thofe  who  look  are 
aftonifhed  at  the  new  perfections  they  dif- 
cover.  His  unwearied  affiduity  was  accom- 
panied by  a  noble  freedom  of  hand.  The 
picture  appears  to  live  ;  and  the  animated 
glance,  even  in  the  moifture  of  the  eye,  pof- 
feJTes  undefcribable  truth. 

Seibolt  had  much  of  the  caprice  of  the  ar- 
tift ;  which  he  even  exercifed  on  the  great 

and 
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and  good  Maria  Therefa.  This  caprice,  if  I 
am  not  miftaken,  more  frequently  accompa- 
nied the  men  of  talents  among  the  FlemiftH 
and  Dutch  artifts  than  among  the  Italian  ;  and, 
when  thus  combined  with  talent,  it  gives  de- 
light to  many :  but  not  to  me.  I  confider  it 
as  the  mark  of  a  difcordant  character.  It  did 
not,  it  could  not  obtrude  itfelf  upon  Raphael  : 
it  was  beneath  him.  Had  he  not  poflefled 
pure  and  dignified  harmony  of  chara&er  he 
could  not  have  been  Raphael.  Agitated  by 
the  caprice  of  felf-fufficiency,  the  artift  often 
communicates  this  feeling  to  his  works : 
while  the  more  noble-minded  man,  more  en- 
flamed  by  the  love  of  excellence  than  by  am~ 
bition,  is  always  lefs  attentive  to  the  much 
he  has  done  than  to  the  much  more  that  he 
has  to  do.  He  deeply  feels  how  far  he  is 
below  that  ideal  perfection  to  which  he  afpires^ 
The  circumference  of  that  which  is  pro- 
perly the  fortified  city  of  Vienna  is  not  large, 
and  only  contains  about  fixty  thoufand  fouls ; 
but  the  fuburbs  are  therefore  the  more  ample.? 
and,  according  to  an  eft i mate  of  the  prefent 
year,  the  city  and  the  fuburbs  together  contain 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  inhabitants. 
In  the  city  itfelf  there  are  numerous  and 

beautiful 
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beautiful  palaces  :  but  the  ftreets  are  not  fpa- 
cious,  and  are  in  part  crooked.  Thofe  people 
of  fafhion  who  have  no  country  feats,  or  who 
arc  prevented  by  their  public  employments 
from  leaving  Vienna,  generally  rende  in  the 
fuburbs  dining  fummer. 

The  country  round  Vienna  is  very  plea- 
fant ;  but  this  city  in  the  winter  feafon  is  fre- 
quently vifited  by  dreadful  ftorms,  which  rufli 
through  the  openings  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains. 


LETTER  CVIL 

Drefden,  31ft  December  1792* 

•  We  left  Vienna  on  the  19th  of  De- 
cember, and  were  overtaken  by  fo  violent  a 
ftorm  on  the  great  bridge,  over  the  Danube, 
which  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  league  from 
Vienna,  that  we  were  obliged  to  take  fhelter 
under  the  baluftrade,  or  the  carriage  would 
have  been  overturned  by  the  wind.  This 
was  felt  over  all  Germany,  and  even  in  Den* 

mark  • 
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mark ;  and  many  houfes  were  unroofed,  and 
trees  blown  down,  by  its  impetuous  gufts. 

The  Danube  here  is  very  broad ;  and  the 
Country  round  is  well  wooded,  and  highly 
beautiful.  The  fmall  ftretch  of  country  that 
includes  parts  of  Auftria  and  Moravia,  through 
which  we  travelled  on  our  journey  from  Vi- 
enna to  Bohemia,  and  the  country  of  Bohe-* 
mia  itfelf,  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The 
appearance  of  the  villages,  and  little  towns, 
denotes  the  profperity  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  the  north  of  Germany,  the  people  che* 
rifli  many  groundlefs  prejudices  againft  the 
fopthem  provinces.  In  the  latter  the  inha- 
bitants are  induftrious,  and  friendly.  The 
roads  through  the  Imperial  States  are,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  excellent :  the  pofl>houfes  are 
well  provided  with  horfes,  and  the  inns  are 
much  better  than  in  the  circles  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Saxony  and  of  Weftphalia.  The  habi- 
tations of  the  country  people  likewife  are 
cheerful,  and  furrounded  with  gardens;  which 
are  ornamented  with  numerous  fruit  trees. 
The  beft  apples  of  Germany,  which  are  called 
Borflorfer^  after  a  village  of  Saxony,  are  the 
produce  of  Bohemia  as  well  as  of  the  province 

from 
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from  which  they  take  their  name.  — - 1 

met  with  vineyards  in  the  fbuth  of  Bohe^ 
mia,  in  which  the  plants  are  not  funk  un- 
der the  earth  *  :  but  they  were  all  very  wealq 
and  were  the  fprouts  of  the  year.  They  are 
treated  here,  in  defiance  of  the  climate  of 
Germany,  as  in  Apulia  and  Sicily  :  except 
that,  in  the  fouthern  countries,  they  trim  the 
young  fprouts  during  the  winter  feafon  ;  but 
in  Bohemia  they  remain  frozen  on  thei 
ground,  and  are  not  cut  till  the  fpring. 

I  have  no  where  feen  partridges  and  hares 
in  fuch  great  numbers  as  in  Bohemia  :  ye£ 
they  are  not  rigoroufly  preferved.  Bohemia 
fwarms  with  poachers.  Almoft  every  peafant 
carries  a  gun  :  for  venifon  and  game  are  ex*- 
ceedingly  plentiful,  and  the  penalties  annexed 
to  this  illegal  practice  are  not  heavy.  This 
country  fupplies  the  Imperial  army  with  its 
fnoft  expert  markfmen.  I  am  told  that  no  one 
will  be  received  in  the  corps  of  rifle-men  who 
has    not*,  at  the  diftance  of  two  hundred 

*  The  text  is — in  ivelchcn  die  reben  nicht  unter  die  erde 
gefenht  ivaren.  This  I  fuppofe  relates  to  fome  mode 
of  cultivation  5  or  of  fheltering  the  grape  in  cold  cli- 
mates. T. 

Vol*  IV,  M  m  paces? 
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paces,  hit  tlie  black  mark  iri  the  centre  once, 
at  leaft,  in  the  three  firft  fhots. 

We  arrived  on  the  24th  at  Prague  ;  which 
in  part  is  a  handfomely  built  city.  Modern 
embellifhments  and  antique  magnificence, 
both  in  the  Bohemian  tafte,  are  combined  in 
this  metropolis  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  river  Muldau  ;  and  the 
great  bridge  over  this  river  would  be  beauti- 
ful, if  the  numerous  ftatues  which  are  placed 
there  were,  as  they  are  intended  to  be,  a 
worthy  ornament.  Some  iflands  and  the  high 
banks  would  add  charms  to  the  profpecl,  were 
they  ftiaded  with  trees.  On  this  fide  of 
Prague  the  country  is  mountainous  and  well- 
wooded. 

At  Lowofitz,  we  arrived  at  the  Elbe ;  the 
windings  of  which  we  had  feen  from  Kolin, 
on  the  other  fide  of  Prague. 

We  faw  a  man  who  was  born  blind  at  Ko- 
lin, and  who  played  on  the  harpfichord.  He 
poffefied  information  on  various  fubjeds  ;  and 
faid  that  he  could  by  feeling  form  an  idea,  af- 
ter his  manner,  of  the  human  figure  :  but  that 
he  had  no  conception  of  the  figure  of  a  houfe. 

Kolin,  Prague,  Lowofitz,  and  the  fight  of 

thefe 
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thefe  places,  gave  me  a  lively  recollection  of 
the  feven  years  war;  and  of  the  occurrences 
in  which,  animated  by  the  war-fongs  of  our 
immortal  Gleims,  I  and  my  brothers  and 
fifters  took  fo  zealous  a  part,  during  the  fporta 
of  our  childhood.  While  my  eldeft  filler  re- 
prefented  the  dignified  Emprefs,  Maria  The- 
refa,  I  and  my  brother  fought  a  ferious  and 
decifive  battle,  to  know  whether  he  or  I  fhould 
perfonate  Frederic  of  Pruffia.  The  conquered 
was  to  be  the  reprefentative  of  Field  Marfhai 
Daun.  So  much  did  the  right  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  prevail  that  my  younger  fifters  had  no 
choice,  whether  they  fhould  a£l  as  the  Em- 
prefs, Elizabeth  of  RufTia,  or  fhould  head  the 
army  of  the  Empire,  that  of  the  Swedes, 
or  that  of  France. 

From  Lowofitz  to  Aufig  we  journeyed 
befide  the  Elbe,  among  rocks  ;  between  which 
the  road  was  fo  narrow  that,  in  many  places, 
two  carriages  could  not  pafs  each  other.  The 
beauties  of  the  river  were  heightened  by 
woody  hills,  on  the  oppofite  bank  ;  among 
which  large  villages  are  fituated.  The  light  of 
the  full  moon,  and  the  dazzling  fnow,  gave  a 
charm  to  this  profpect ;  by  which  no  man 
M  m  2  could 
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could  remain  unaffected,  who  had  not  lofl  all 
fenfe  of  the  delights  of  nature  in  winter. 

On  the  27th,  we  travelled  along  bad  roads, 
but  through  pleafant  countries,  over  the 
mountains  which  feparate  Bohemia  from 
Saxony  ;  and  arrived  in  the  evening  at  Dref- 
den. 

I  fhall  leave  this  city  to-day,  the  31ft,  in  the 
afternoon;  without  again  examining  any  of  its 
curiofities,  which  I  had  twice  fome  years  ago 
feen,  and  had  fo  much  admired.  On  the  pre- 
fent  occafion,  I  had  bufinefs,  and  wanted  lei- 
fure.  I  did  not  even  vifit  the  picture  gallery, 
which  is  beyond  comparifon  the  firft  in  Ger- 
many ;  and,  if  I  do  not  miftake,  may  claim 
precedence  over  every  individual  gallery  in 
Italy.  The  cities  indeed  of  Florence,  Bologna, 
and  Genoa,  are  richer  than  Drefden  in  the 
beautiful  productions  of  the  pencil.  But  in 
this  refpecl:,  where  is  the  place  that  can  com- 
pare to  Rome  ?  Yet  neither  in  the  three  firft 
cities,  nor  in  Rome  itfelf,  are  there  fo  much 
variety  and  excellence  to  be  found  in  any 
fmgle  collection. 

Drefden  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be 
the  fineft  city  in  Germany ;  and  its  fituation 

and 
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and  furrounding  country  are  uncommonly- 
charming.  The  great  bridge  over  the  Elbe, 
and  the  terrace  of  the  garden  of  Count  Bruhl, 
afford  pleafant  walks  and  profpects  even 
within  the  city  ;  and  fuch  as  do  not  yield  to 
,any  that  our  country  affords,  except  to  the 
grand  views  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
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A 

A   AR,  river  of,  i.  178,  179.  i8r. 
J~\_  184.234.241,241 
Aarau,  a  place,  i.  203 
Aarburg,  fortrefs  of,  k  176 
Aargau,  a  place,  i.  203 
Aaziza,  palace  of,  iii.  433 
Abate  Tommai,  mention  of,  iii.  249. 
260 

Galiahi,  an  acute  commen- 
tator, quoted,  iii.  449,  4^0 

Vella,  anecdotes  of,  iii.  434, 
435 

Abbey  of  Reichenau,  and  its  relics, 
i.  76 
Charles  the  fat 
buried  there, 
ib. 

MarieinAedel,  i.  no.  113 
Accia,  a  river,  ii.  202 
Aceftsei,  duplicity  of  the,  iii.  459 

anecdotes  of  the,  iii.  483. 
iv.  52 

Aceftorides,  the  attempt  of,  on  Aga- 

thocles,  iv.  113 
Achilles,  ftatue  of,  ii.  283 
Acorns,  remarks  on,  i.  390.  iii.  400. 
iv.  440 
various,  iii.  229 
Acqua  Pendente,  town  of,  ii.  92 
Acdgas,  or  Drago,  the  river,  iii.  532 
Acrilla,  an  ancient  place  in,  Sicily,  iv. 

209 

Acrotatus,   the   Spartan,  vice  and 

folly  of,  iv.  1 1 S 
Acting,  French,  cenfured,   i.  324, 

325 

Actou,  Mr.   the  prime  minifter  of 

Naples,  anecdote  of,  ii.  401 
Adanfon,  the  botaniftj  quoted?  iv. 


Adda,  a  river,  courfe  of  the,  iii.  413 
Addiion,  quoted,  i.  241.  ii.  415.  451 
cenfured,  ii.  8.  63.  iii4  206 
Adelrich,  Saint,  legendary  tale  con- 
cerning, i.  no 
Adige,  a  river,  iv.  467 
Adranum,  an  ancient  place,  iv.  66 
Adrian  of  Bubenberg,  anecdote  of, 
i.  205 

Adrian,  the  Emperor,  remarks  on, 
iv.  425 

Adriatic,  blue  colour  of  the,  iii.  227 

profpect  of  the,  iii.  288 
Advoyer  of  Berne,  i.  224,  225 
AEgades,  or  Leranzo,  Maritimo,  and 

Favignana  iflands,  iii.  469 
yEimneftus  the  tyrant,  anecdotes  of, 

iv.  66 

iEolus,  the  Prince  of  Lipari,  ii.  447. 
iv.  146 

hiftorical  and  fabulous  traces 
of,  iv.  366.  370.  372 
jEfchrion,  defeat  of,  by  Hanno,  iv. 

138 

iEfchylus,  quotation  from,  iii.  536 

anecdotes  of,  iii.  106.  iv.  9 
the  firft  who   eredled  a 
ffcge,  iv.  250,  251 

iEtna,  Mount,  diftant  views  of,  iii. 

224-  355-  394-        *4-  *7>. 

18.  a&9 
a  nymph,  iv.  14 
timber  of,  iv.  67 
afcent  of,  iv.  288 
defolation  of,  near  the  fum- 

mit,  iv.  298 
grandeur  of,  iv.  289,  290,  291, 

299.  V-4 
crater  of,  defcribed,  iv.  300 
fertility  of,  iv.  329 
healthy  air  of,  ib, 
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J£tKa>  the  name  of  an  ancient  town, 
iv.  27 1 

Affection,  filial,  reverence  paid  to, 
iv.  272 

Agafias,  a  Greek  fculptor,  li.  iqi 
Agathocles,  hiltorical  traces  of,  iii. 

323.  381.  iv.  1  r.  314. 

372 

a  native  of  Sciacca,  iii. 
494 

low  birth  and  early  vices 
and  virtues  of,  iv.  1 1 1, 

I  12 

warlike  propenfities  of, 

iv.  113 
artifice  'of,  to  fave  his 

life,  it. 
ambitious   duplicity  of, 

iv.  115.  123.  r37 
cruelty  of,  iv.  117.  12  t. 

134.  136,  137.  140. 

143,  144.  146 
dilTembled  patriotifm  of, 

iv.  117 
defeat  of,  iv.  121.  140 
daring  project  of,  iv.  122 
rapacity  of,  iv.  121 
■  in  the  Lipari 

iflands,  iv.  146 
burns  his  fhips,  iv.  125 
viitories  gained  by,  iv. 

130.  133.  1^9 
daring  act  of,  iv.  132 
imprifonment,  refcue, 

and  flight  of,  iv.  142 
peace  made  by,  with  the 

Carthaginians,  iv.  145 
proclaims  himfelfa  king, 

iv.  136 
wit   and  jocularity  of, 

iv.  140 
naval  ftratagem  of,  iv. 

death  of,  iv.  147 
the  younger,  murder  of, 
by  his  nephew,  ib. 
Agcfandros,  Polydorus  and  Athena- 
dorus,  the  fculptors  of  the  Lao- 
coon,  ii.  327 
Agirone,  a  place,  iv.  281 
Agnano,  lake  of,  the  luppofed  Co- 

cytus,  iii.  49.  5 1 
Agues  of  \ultria,  anecdote  of,  i.  2or 
Agriculture,  i.  \%.  iii.  39^,  391 
round  Mentz,  i.  38 
round  Frankfort,  ib. 
in  the  EersflraiTe,  i.  43 


Agriculture,  of  Savoy,  i.  331 

of  Piedmont,  i.  340 
near  Pifa,  ii.  77 
Sienna,  ii.  S7 
Riccia,  ii.  273 
bad,  in  the  States  of  the 

Church,  ii.  94 
of   the   States  of  the 
Church,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  com- 
pared, ii.  ^70 
Hiero  the  friend  of,  iv. 
1  176 

Agrigentini,  overcome  by  the  Syra- 

cufians,  iv.  43 
Agrigentum,  derivation  of,  iii.  503 

profperity  and  vol  up- 
tuoufnefs  of,  iii,  503. 
505.  507.  524 
fiege  of,  iii.  509 

miferies  endu- 
red at,  iii. 
5*5 

grand   afpect   of,  iii. 

53i.  534 
attempts  of,    for  the 
freedom  of  Sicily,  iii. 
1*1 

population  of,  iii.  516 
revolutions  of,  iii.  518 
Agrippa  characterized,  iii.  138 
Agrippina*  murder  of,  by  Neio  her 

fon,  ii.  434 
Agrumif,  explanation  of,  and  particu- 
lars concerning,  iii.  253. 
356.  388.  393.  476.  479. 
iv.  324.  331.  378.  385. 
393 

Aiguebelle,  a  place,  i.  331 
Air,  healthy  at  Berne,  i.  243 
unhealthy  at  Pavia,  i.  427 

in  Lombardy,  i.  417 
inflammable,  near  Florence,  ii, 
61 

dangerous,   near  the  Pontine 

marfh,  ii.  362 
unhealthy,  at  Cumas,  ii.  429 
aromatic,  iii.  125.  i£o.  184 
healthy,  of  Sorento,  iii,  187 
inialubrious,  of  P?:ftum,  iii.  188. 
190, 195 
of  Cotrone,  iii.  309 
near  Catanzaro, 
iii.  3i7 

of  Meffina,  falubrious,  iii.  3S8 
unhealthy,  iv.  241.  244 
Aithra,  connubial  affection  of,  iii.  235 
M 'jri*  4  Ajax, 
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Ajax  enraged,   coloffal  buft  of,  ii. 

332 

A!akistzr\  ancient  river,  iv.  23 
Alba,  two  ancient  places  lb  called, 
ii.  268 

Albani,  pictures  by,  i.  352.  ii.  108 
Albano,  a  town,  ii.  256 

diftnet  of,  ii.  258 
hill  of,   fuperltition  con- 
cerning, ii.  -265 
Albania,  lake  of,  formerly  a  vol- 
cano, ni.  16 
Albei  t  of  Habfburg,  anecdote  of,  i. 
199 

Albis,  the,  a  mountain,  \.  124.  131. 
133.  145 

Alcamo,  a  town,  defcribed,  iii.  447 

population  of,  ib. 
Alcibiades,  lnltorical  traits  of,  iv.  44. 

47-273 

Alcimenes,  mention  of,  iv.  81 
Alcinous,  garden  of,  iv.  386 
Alder  tree  i'carce  in  Italy,  iii.  322 
Alembic  remaiLable  for  the  cure  of 

difeafes,  iii.  i  5 
Alexandria,  town  of,  i.  374 

famous  refiltance  of,  ib. 
Alexander,  head   of,  beautiful,  at 

Florence,  ii.  63 
Algardi,  an  arttlt,  i.  391 
Algarotti,  monument  of,  ii  83 
Alicata,  a  town,  iv.  4,  i;.  iii.  412 

population  of,  iv.  5 
Alipus,  ftory  of,  ii.  129 
A/mo,  or  Accia,  a  river,  ii.  202 
Alps  chatacterized,  i.  341.  345.  349. 

339.  366.  376.  ii.  16 
Alpftein,  a  mountain,  i.  75 
Altar,  tradition  concerning  an,  ii.  164 
Altars,  numerous  in  Catholic  church- 
es, ii.  114 
A'to-rehevo  of  Loretto,  iv.  446 
Altorf,  in  Uri,  i.  16  s 

the  place  where  Tellfhot  the 
apple,  i.  170 
Altftadt,  ifland  of,  i.  t^6 
Amarenaforte,  a  wine,  iv.  332 
Ambaffador,  Athenian,  reply  of,  to 

Gelo,  iv.  35 
A-mbatladors,  Roman,  haughtily  treat- 
ed by  the  Sammies, 
ii.  **1 
of  Athens  deceived  by 

the  Aceftnei,  iii.  460 
treatment  of,  at  Venice, 
iv.  ;o4 

Ambraftr,  5t.  church  of,  i.  358 


Ambrofe,  St.  anecdote  of,  ii.  4.  14 
Ambroho,  St.  town  of,  i.  343 
A.nenas,  an  ancient  river,  iv.  276 
Ammann,  oftice  of,  i.  136 
Amphitheatre,  of  Capua,  ii.  386 

immenfe,  at  Pozzuq- 

h,  iii.  17 
at  Pompeii,  remark. 

concerning,  iii.  85 
traces  of  an,  at  Ta~ 

ranto,  hi.  242 
at  Catania,  iv.  273 
at  Syracufe,  iv.  24S 
Amphitheatres,  form  of,'ii.-f2o 

purpofes  of,  ii.  121 
permanent,  when 
nrtt  erected,  ii.  131 
Amfh'itheatrum  Flavium,  ii.  132 
Amphora,  what,  iii.  91 
Anacreon,  quotation  from,  iii.  48? 
Anapo,  the  river  of,  iv.  240.  242 
Anaxileus,  anecdote  of,  Hi.  379,  380 
Ancient  weapons  cumbrous,  i.  238 
Ancona,  a  town,  iv.  449 

tolerance  and  trade  of,  iv. 
450 

Andernach,  i.  31  , 

Andranodorus  and  Zoippus,  hiftori- 
cal  particulars  con- 
cerning, iv.  1S3. 
1S9.  rot 

Andromachus,  anfwer  of,  to  a  Car- 
thaginian amballa- 
dor,  iv.  101 
the  founder  of  Tau- 
romenium,  iv.  317 
Anecdote  of  a  Swifs  countryman,  i. 
105 

Angeborigen  and  Uniertbantn  diftin- 

guithed,  i.  1  36 
Angelo  Buonaroti,  Michael,  pictures 
and  works  by,  i.  405.  ii, 
46.  71.  336.  hi.  2 
anecdote  of,  ii.  74 
pifhire  of  the  Lalt  Judgment 

by,  ii.  337 
addrefs  of,  to  the  ffcatue  of  a 

horfe,  ii.  156 
and  the  Pope,  anecdote  of, 
ii.  339 

poetical  thoughts  on,  ii.  341 
Angelo,  St.  czftle  of,  ii.  ta  8 
Angels,  fallen,  by  Rubens,  criticifed, 

i.  9  .K\^#^P 
in  the  mantle  of  God,  ii.  34a 
Angolini,  a  ftatuary,  ii.  227 
A>iio,  the  river  of,  ii.  207 

Annua- 
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Axmunciata,  church  of  the,  at  Ge- 
noa, i.  391 

Ant'wer,  Itrange,  of  an  old  man  of 
Veii,  ii.  262 

Antandrus,  particulars  concerning, 
iv.  123.  129.  144 

Anthony,  church  of  Saint,  iv.  471 

Antinous,  ilatue  of,  ii.  3^5 

beautiful  head  of,  iv.  aSe 

Antiphemus,  an  ancient  colonial  lead- 
er,  iii.  502 

Antiquarian,  objects  of  his  refearch, 
ii.  238 

Antiquarians,  remarks  on,  ii.  355 

cenfured,  iv.  424 
Antiquities,  Egyptian,  at  Turin,  i.  369 
difcovered  at  Hercula- 

neum,  iii.  33,  34 
numerous,  near  Naples, 
iii.  70 

the  ftudy  of,  how  ufeful, 
iii.  ior.  104 
Antiquity,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Ita- 
lians love  to  be  told  of 
their,  it.  151 
Aacifthenes,  luxury  and  pomp  of,  iii. 

Antonine,  pillar  of,  ii.  318 
Antoninus  Pius,  villa  of,  ii.  27^,  276 
Antonio,  Don,  hoipitality  of,  iii.  31c 
an  Italian  Nimrod,  iii. 
3*4 

Apennine  mountains,  characterized, 
i.  37,'.  ii.  33. 
54.  87.  361. 
373.  iii.  199. 
324.  iv.  39 

436.439.444 
Italy  divided 
by,  iv.  463 
Apcdytcr'oKy  what,  ii.  110 
Apollinarius,  Saint,  proceriton  to;  and 
remains  of,  claimed 
by  two  communities, 
i.  28 

Apollo,  birth-place  of,  ii.  2-0 

Belvidere,  ftatue  of,  ii.  327 
the  Lizard-flayer,  ii.  240. 

Apollonia,  taken  by  Agathocles,  iv. 

Apollonius,  the  fculptor  of  the  Torfo, 
ii.  ^26 

Apoftrophe  to   Freedom    and  the 

Swifs,  i.  S4 
Appenzel,  independence  of,  i.  167. 

209 


Appius  Claudius,  a  Roman  Prxtor, 

iv.  185.  2 [o 
Apples,  excellent,  of  Bohemia  au<i 

Saxony, iv.  528 
Aqua  Virgo,  the  fountain  of,  ii.  210 
Aqueduct,  modern,  of  Calerta,  ii. 
387.  iv.  430 
at  Trapani,  iii.  468 
at  Syracufe,  iv.  z^i 
Aqueducts  of  Rome,  grandeur  and 
ufe  of  the,    11.  207, 
2^8,  209 
at  Catania,  iv.  273 
Phacacian,  iii.  ^30 
traces  of,   at  Taurmina, 
iv.  320 
Arabefc  painting,  ii.  233 

ornaments,  ii.  3C0 
Arabs,  learned,  at  Salerno,  iii.  197 
Arc,  a  river,  i.  352,  33?,  334 
Arcades,  houfes  with,  at  Berne,  i.  242 
at  Turin,  i.  372 
at  Modena,  ii. 

at  Bologna,  ii. 

at  Meffina,  iii. 
384 

as  walks,  at  Bologna,  ii.  50 
of  houfes,  want  of,  in  Tuf- 
cany,  ii.  88 
Arch  of  Conitantine,  ii.  138 
of  Titus,  ii.  139 
of  Severus,  ii.  1^5 

erected  by  Ufurers 
and  Graziers,  ii. 
183 

ofDrufus,  ii.  187 
triumphal,  at  Ancona,  iv.  451 
near  Rimini,  iv.  454 
Archagathus,  the  ion  of  Agathocles, 
iv.  132 
good  and  ill  fortune  of, 
.        iv.  138 

inceft  of,  iv.  140 
death  of,  iv.  142 
Archagathus  the  younger,  treachery 
of,  and  murder  com- 
mitted by,  iv,  147 
murdered  by  Menon, 
iv.  148 

Archbifhop,  fuperb  high  road  made 

by  an,  iii.  441 
Archbifhops  of  Naples,  fin  ely  not  all 

impoftors,  iii.  8 
Archias,  an  ancient  colonial  leader, 

iv.  32 

Arebi- 
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Archimedes,  anecdotes  of,  iv.  27.  180. 
206,  207.  232 
death  of,  iv.  219,220 
Architecture,  Gothic  and  German, 
ii.  82 

ciders  of,  how  mixed 
by  the  ancients,  ii. 
*3> 

of  Pompeii,  iii.  79 
of  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune at  Pohdonia,  iii. 
192 

acouftic,  of  a  church 
at  Girgenti,  iii.  520 
Archonides,  mention  of,  iii.  404,  405 
Archytas,  the  friend  of  Plato,  iii.  237. 

iv.  78.  80 
Arco  Felice,  a  ruin,  ii.  427 
Ardona,  a  village,  iii.  2  r3 
Arenenberg,  an  ifland,  i.  77 
Arethufa,  the  fpring  of,  iv.  246 

remarkable  natural  occur- 
rence of,  iv.  266 
Arge,  a  river,  i.  72 
Ariano,  a  town,  antiquity  of,  iii.  201 
Arians  favoured  by  the  Emperor  Con- 

ftans,  iv.  453 
Aricia,  an  ancient  place,  ii.  1'$ 
Arion  and  the  dolphins,  not  fabulous, 

iii.  164 

Ariofto,  particulars  concerning,  ii. 

30.  iii,  185.  iv.  467.  475. 
498 

Ariftides,  mention  of,  iv.  484 
Ariftippus,  fatiric  remarks  of,  iv. 
79,  80 

Ariftocracy  of  Switzerland  diftinft 
from  others,  i.  233 
ancient  meaning  of  the 
word,  i.  308 
Ariftocrats  ignorant  of  trade,  i.  2-54 
Ariftomache,  the  wife  of  Dionyfius, 

iv.  68.  91 

Artfton,  hiftorical  anecdotes  of,  iv. 
191 

Ariftonous,  an  ancient  colonial  lead- 
er, iii.  503 
Ai  iftophilides,  treatment  of  the  Per- 

hans  by,  iii.  308 
Ariitotle,  remark  concerning,  ii.  41c 
remaik  of,  on  the  lake  of 

Avernus,  ii.  426 
remarks  of,  on  Charondas, 
iv.  270 

Arlach,  town  of,  i.  25c,  251 

buildings  of,  ib. 
Aim-chairj  anecdote  of,  i.  78 


Armies,  mercenary,  effects  of,  i.  103 

Armour,  ancient,  iii.  108,  109 
Arms,  Turkifh,  at  Kologna,  ii,  39 
Arms  taken  from  the  Syracufians, 
iv.  65 

Arno,  river  of,  ii.  76.  84,  S5 
Arfenal,  contents  of,  at  Berne,  i.  23$ 
at  Turin,  delcribed,  i .  3 55 
at  Genoa,  i.  399,  400 
at  Venice,  iv.  505 
Art,  the  love  of,  how  cheriftied,  ii. 
45  . 

Artacia,  fountain  of,  ii.  373 
Artemidorus,  a  chief  of  Syracafe, 
iv.  154 

Articles,  various,  found  at  Pompeii, 
Kerculaneum,  and  Sta- 
bia,  iii.  102 

Artifts,  ancient,  obfervation  on  the 
gloomy  propenfities  of,  n. 

encouraged  by  Djonyfius,  iv. 

Aits,  decline  of  the,  ii.  32c,  321 

ftate  of  the,  among  the  an- 
cients, thoughts  on,  iii.  83 
knowledge  of  the,  common  to 
the  Italians,  i.  414 
Arundo  Donax,  the,  ii.  273 
Arve,  river  of,  characterized,  i.  31 6 
Afcent  of  Mount  iEtna,  difficulty  and 

danger  of,  iv.  294.  299 
Afcoli,  town  of,  iii.  210. 
Afdrubal,  a  commander  of  Carthage, 
iv.  167 
■where  defeated,  iv.  451, 
452 

Afhes  of  Vefuvius,  to  what  diftance 
caff,  iii.  41 
and  lava,  black,  beds  of,  iv . 
291.  298 

Aha,  towns  of,  erect  a  ftatue  to  Ti- 
berius, ii.  450 
Afinelli  and  Garifendi,  towers  of,  at 

Bologna,  ii.  51 
'Afpafia,  b uft  of,  ii.  332 
Afpiek  of  Sicily,  iv.  344^ 
:  Afs  race,  iii.  259 

I       man  on  an,  at  Procida,  anecdote 

of,  iii.  142 
I  Affes  ufed  to  travel  on,  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  iii.  26.  44.  142.  146. 
149.  153.  201 
Afti,  anciently  Ajla  Pomfeia,  a  town, 
I  373 

Aftronomical  obfervation,  ii.  357 


Aftruni,  valley  of, 


Atarbas, 
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JUarbas,  or  Adherbal,  victory  of,  iv. 
169 

Athanagoras,  Speech  of,  iv.  45 
Athen£us,  galley  defcribed  by,  iv.  177 
Athenian  prifoners  at  Syracufe,  how 

treated,  iv.  48 
Athenians,  war  made  by  the,  on  Si- 
cily, iv.  19.  21.  44 
Sanguine  hopes  of  the,  iv. 
21.44 

deceived  by  their  ambaf- 
fadors  and  the  Accf- 
taei,  iii.  459,460 
the  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, jv.  49 
Atmofphere,  deep-blue  colour  of  the, 
in  Italy,  ii.410 
pure,  of  Mount  iEtna, 
iv.  293 

Atoffa,  the  wife  of  Darius,  anecdotes 

of,  iii.  307 
Attalus,  anecdote  of,  ii.  214 
Attitude,  difficulty  of  conceiving,  by 

artiSts,  ii.  290.  328 
Au,  a  peninfula,  or  ifland,  i.  108 
Auch,  a  remarkable  mechanic,  anec- 
dotes of,  i.  53 
Auction,  farms  let  by,  at  Naples,  iii. 

Avellino,  iii.  198 

Aventine  hill,  origin  of  the  name  of, 
ii.  224 

Avernus,  the  lake  of,  ii.  424 

formerly  avo!. 
cano,  iii.  15 
its  characteristic  gloom,  ii. 
425 

tranfparency  and  depth  of, 
ii.  426 

the  entrance  of  hell,  ii,  42  5. 

436  , 

Averfa,  plealant  Situation  of,  iii.  126 

hiftorical  traces  of,  iii.  127 
Auguftus,  at  Capri,  anecdote  of,  iii. 
162 

duplicity  of,  iii.  138 
Aurora,  picture  of,  by  Guido,  ii.  295 
AuSig,  a  place,  iv.  531 
Azerole,  a  fruit  of  Sicily,  iv.  33,0 


B. 


BADEN,  fertility  of,  i.  58 
county  of,  i.  203 
Bagnara,  charmingly  Situated,  iii.  335 
Bagpipe  in  Italy,  iii.  203 


Kaiae,  ruins  of,  ii.  430 
Bailiwicks  of  Berne,  i.  227 
Balance  and  Scales,  of  the  ancients,  iii. 
105 

Balbi,  family  of,  at  Genoa,  i.  392 
Balconies,  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  iii.  43a 
Ballerberg,  fautaStic  forms  of,  i.  183 
Ballot,  complex,  at  Berne,  i,  223 
Baltimore,  lord,  mentioned,  i.  70 
Bantius,  a  noble  youth  of  Nola,  ;meo 

dotes  of,  iii.  1 3  5 
Bari,  province  of,  iii.  223 

rocky  coaft  of,  iii.  227.  231 
a  town,  population  of,  iii.  2:7 
Barletta,  town  of,  defcribed,  iii.  zzz 
wine  of,  iii.  22 1 
population  of,  iii,  222 
Barley,  fodder  of,  iv.  340 
Barmen,  town  of,  i.  18 
Barocci,  pictures  by,  ii.  346.  iv.  446 
Barone,  Signification  of,  iii.  317 
Baroni,  privileges  of  the,  and  tolls  ex- 
acted by,  iii.  316.  322.  333, 
348 

non-reSidence  of  the,  iii.  425 
influence  of  the,  in  Sicily, 
iv.  5 

government  jealous  of  the, 
iv.  353,  354 
Barracks,  Italian,  description  of,  iii, 
319 

expenSive,  iii.  322 
Roman,  ii.  2^6 
remarkable,  built  by  Aurw 
an, iv.  425 
Bartel,  a  traveller,  quoted,  iii,  in 
Bartolomeo,  a  river,  iii.  457 
BaSilic,  form  of,  ii.  112 

of  Nerva,  ii.  306 
Bafilica,  iii.  192, 793 
BaSilicata,  mountains  of,  iii.  247.  253 
Baffo-relievo,  at  Berne,  i.  241 

at  La  Superga,  i.  363 
Bafii-relievi,  ii.  112.  138.  183.  189, 
192.  21T.  216.  218, 
222.  227.  229.  24c. 
-242.  2S0.  282.  284, 
29?.  306.  313.  318. 
320.  322.  330.  334, 
111.  473.  52c.  527. 
iv.  445,  446 
Bat,  the,  in  the  Piano  di  Sorento,  iv. 
380 

Baths,  ancient,  difcovery  of,  ii.  2c,S 

Stripped  of  their  mar- 
ble by  a  Frenchman, 
ii.  299 

Baths, 
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Baths,  ofLivia,  ii.  300 
vaft,  ii.  306 
of  Baiae,  ii.  43c,  431 
warm  vapour,  near  the  Lu- 

crine  lake,  iii.  21,  22 
tradition  concerning,  iii.  22 
warm,  at  the  Lago  del  Re,  iii. 

Hi 

hot  fulphur,  iii.  53 
warm,  at  Catania,  iv.  272 
domeitic,  of  Pompeii,  hi.  81 
Battle  of  Cannae,  iii.  220 

won  by  Timoleon,  iv.  104 
of  Himera,  iii.  417 
of  Crimifus,  iv.  107 
between  Hamilcar  and  Aga- 

thocles,  iv.  121 
gained  by  Agathocles,  iv.  12S 
of  the  Sybarites  and  Croto- 
nians,  iii.  302 
Battles,  i.  2co,  201,  202.  204.  206.. 
267 

Bauli,  a  place,  ii.  434 

the  Elyfian  fields  of,  ii.  435 
Bay,  great,  of  Taranto,  ftormy,  iii. 

*47  . 
of  Medina,  iii.  377 
of  Caitell-a-mare,  iii.  446 
Beafts  of  prey,  at  Cotrone,  iii.  314 
Beatus,  Saint,  cavern  of,  i.  180 
Beatiiiberg,  a  mountain,  ib. 
Bed,  iron,  of  Agathocles,  iv.  143 
Beech  tree,  fcarcein  Italy  and  Sicily, 
jv.  292 

Beggars,  multitudes  of,  at  Genoa,  i. 

impudence  of,  iv.  361 
Bekaftro,  a  plate,  iii.  300 
Beld  el  Braghit,  the  town  of  fleas,  iii. 
487 

Belfries  of  the  Italians,  remarks  con- 
cerning, iii.  178 

Belici,  a  river,  iii.  490.  ^33 

Bell,  miraculous,  made  of  al  prfe,  hi.  9 

Eellcnz,  a  diftrict,  i.  166 

Bells  round  the  necks  of  cattle,  i.  153. 
265.  iii.  1 79 
invented  at  Nola,  iii.  139 

Benevento,  a  duchy,  iv.  441 

Benevolence  of  the  laws  of  Zaleucus, 
iii.  359,  36< 

Benvemito,  pictures  by,  ii.  346 

Berg,  duchy  of,  foil  and  cultivation 
of,  i.  2  3 

Bergftralie,  a  chain  of  mountains,  1. 
4i 

Heme,  characterized,  i.  176 


Berne,  handfome  people  of,  i.  177, 

238 

hiftory  of,  i.  197  to  210 
treafury  of,  i.  231 
prefent  re  fpect  ability  of,  i.  215 
conftitution  and  government 

of,  i,  217  to  229 
ecclefiaftical  eftablifhment  of, 
i.  229 

military  eftablifhment  of,  i. 

229 

arfenal  of,  i.  230 
revenues  of,  ib. 
remarkable  community  of,  i. 

fumptuary  laws  of,  i.  234 
economical  community  at,  i. 

no  longer  ambitious,  i.  236 
generofity  and  wifdom  of  its 
government,  ib. 
Bernini,  works  by,  ii.  26.  39.  146. 

187.  211.  2^9 
Bernini,  Glaciers  of,  iii.  413 
Bernis,  Cardinal,  characterized,  ii. 
104 

Berthellier,  anecdote  of,  i.  292 
Berthold,  founder  of  Berne,  i.  197 
wooden  image  of,  i.  239 
Bertola,  Abbe,  a  man  of  literature, 
i.  422 

Biagio,  anecdote  of,  ii.  339 
Biberich,  caftle  of,  i.  37 
Bible,  remarkable,  at  Turin,  i.  371 
Bicchierai,  a  phyfician,  ii.  53.  6r.  8c 
Biderach,  imperial  town  of,  i.  67 
Biel,  republic  of,  i.  247 
Billinger,  mention  of,  i.  126 
Bion,  the  poet,  mention  of,  iv.  29 
Birds,  fcarcity  of,  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
iii.  1  32.  iv.  346 
foreign,  at  Sohonbrunn,  iv.  522 
Birth,  pride  of,  i.  60 
Bifageo,  river  of,  i.  377 
Bifcari,  prince  of,  anecdotes  concern- 
ing, iv.  273.  279 
Bifeglia,  a  town,  iii.  223 
Bifhop,  in  a  barrack,  iii.  326 
Bifhoos,  governors  of  Geneva,  i,  284. 
297,  204 
and  archbifhops  of  Sicily,  iv. 
355 

Black  death,  plague  fo  called,  1.  201 
Block,  Baron  von,  anecdote  of,  i. 

Blunilialpe,  mountain,  i.  r8o 
Boars,  wild,  near  Naples,  iii.  54 

Boeca, 
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Botca  della  verity,  fuperftition  con- 
cerning, ii.  181 

Bccbetta,  La^  i.  376 

Bocke,  the,  a  remarkable  fociety  at 
Zurich,  i.  12  7 

Bockmann,  mechanical  instruments 
of,  n  51 

Bodies  found  at  Pompeii,  iii.  80.  91. 
109 

Bodmar,  the  reverend,  mention  of, 

i.  132.  126 
Bohemia,   appearance,  cultivation, 
and  profperity  of,  iv. 
,528 

Boileau,  quotation  from,  iii.  259 
Bologna,  city  of,  hiftory  and  charac- 
teristics, ii.  33.  iv.  463, 
464 

republic  of,  ii,  34 
government  and  population 

of,  ii.  36,  37 
academy  or  univerfity  of, 

characterized,  ii.  38 
painters  of  the  fchool  of, 

ii.  40 

characterized,  ib. 
numerous  works  of,  ii.  43 

Itoneof,  ii.  51 

young  gentlemen  of,  cha- 
racterized, ii.  52 

country  near,  charming,  iv. 
463 

Bolfena,  lake  of,  ii.  93 

ancient    name  of 
the,  ib. 
town  of,  ib. 
Bomilcar,  ambitious  attempt  of,  on 
Carthage,  iv.  134 
treacherous  death  of,  iv. 

H5>  136 
a  Carthaginian,  defender 

of  Syracufc,  iv.  215 
terror  of,  iv.  2T7 
Bonnet,  Mr.  anecdotes  of,  i.  286.  32; 

cheerful  and  happy  old 
age  of,  i.  326 
Bononia*  or  Bologna,  ii.  59 
Bookfeller,  none  at  Trapani,  iii.  473 
Borghefe,  villa,  iv.  431 
Borgia,  Cardinal,   characterized,  ii. 
167 

Borgo  San  Domnino,  a  place,  ii.  20 

d'Ifchia,  the  haven  of,  iii.  144 
Bormia,  river  of,  i.  375 
Borromeo,  Carlo,  founder  of  a  col- 
lege at  Pavia,  i.  412 
Botany,  i.  56 


Botany*  i'chool  of,  at  Palermo,  itij  442 
Boudiy,  a  town,  i.  266 
Boys  of  Switzerland,  characterized,  u 
T77 

of  Ifchia,  fports  and  familiari- 
ties of,  iv.  392 
Brandy  of  Danczic  and  Switzerland, 

how  called,  w  2qq 
Bread,  excellent,  ofCerignola,  iii.  214 

ofCanoiTa,  bad,  iii;  219 
Bregenz,  town  of,  i.  74 
Breitklauenberg,  mountain,  i.  180 
Brenets,  village  of,  i.  261 
Brenta,  the,  a  river,  iv.  4^5 
Briancon,  fortrefs  of,  i.  343 
Bridge  at  Merit z,  i.  35 
of  Lindau,  i.  69 
of  the  Rhin?,  at  Conftancej 

over  the  Reufs,  i.  141.  145 

pictures  on, 
i.  145 

the  Devil's,  L  168 

ftory  of,  iv.  319 
at  Turin,  i.  350 
remarkable,  at  Genoa,  i.  400 
over  the  Ticino,  i.  41 8 
at  Modena,  ii.  33 
at  Pifa,  ii.  85 
ovei>  the  Tiber,  ii.  96 
of  Ponte  Rotlo,  ii.  178 
of  Ancus  Martius,  ib. 
natural,  ii.  378 
the  Magdalen,  at  Naples,  iii. 

121 

of  the  Borgo  d'Ifchia,  iii.  144 
at  Gallipoli,  iii.  291 
over  the  Efaro,  iii.  311 
of  Termini,  iii.  41 1 
of  Belici,  iii.  491 
ruins  of  a,  at  Girgenti,  iii.  530 
near  Narni,  iv.  436 
of  Spoleto,  iv.  441 
marble,   over  the  Ariminus, 

iv.  454 
over  the  Danube,  iv.  C27 
at  Prague,  iv.  530 
at  Drefden,  iv.  533 
Bridge  of  boats,  over  the  Po,  i.  41S 
at  Placenza,  ii.  17 
by  Caligula,  ii.  451 
Bridges,  want  of,  in  Tufcany,  ii.  91 
over  rocky  cavities,  at  So- 

rento,  iii.  1S2 
four  at  the  ifland  of  Orty- 
gia,  iv.  263 
Brienz,  mountain  of,  i.  182 

Biienz, 
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Brienz,  village  of,  i.  i%i 
Briganti,  Filippo,  an  Italian  author, 
iii.  292 

quotation  from,  ib. 
Brignole  palace  at  Genoa  deicribed, 
i.  396 

Brill,  Paul,  pictures  by,   and  cha- 
racterized, Lv.  413 
Bviudifi,  hiftoi  ical  traces  of,  iii.  278 
popvilation  of,  iii.  2Sa 
havens  of>  111.  279 

cleaniing  of,  iii. 
z8r 

agricultural  niiltake  of  the 
people  of,  iii.  28a 
Broken  pots,  the  hill  of,  ii.  234 
Brolo,  a  fortrefs,  iii.  396 
Bronze  of  Syracufe,  ii.  312 
Bronzino,  Angelo,  pictures  by,  ii.  343 
Kruchfal,  u  48 
Brug,  a  place,  i.  203 
Erughell,  pictures  by,  iv.  41  r 
Brunette,  fortrefs  of,  i.  543 
Bruningberg,  mountain  of,  i.  184 
Brmmenf  town  of,  i.  163 
Brutus,  father  of,  murdered  at  Rhe- 
gmm,  ii.  29 
L.  J.  bufl  of,  ii.  160 
M.  antique  head  of,  ii.  243 
fine  buft  of,  iii.  1 3 
anecdote  concerning,  iii 
I3I 

and  CaiTvus,  remark  concern- 
ing, iv.  423 
Bucentoro,  what,  iv.  490.  50S 
Bucephalus,  fhadow  of,  iii.  99 
Buckhorn,  Imperial  town  of,  i.  73 
Buck-wheat,  i.  :86 
Bucket,  the  famous,  at  Mcdena,  ii.  32 
Buffaloes,  of  Italy,  ii.  361.  iii.  190. 
209 

Buffet,  marble,  ancient,  iii.  108 
Buffon,  opinion  of,  controverted,  iv. 
740 

Buildings,   Italian,  remarks  on,  ii. 

H3 

Bull,  Farnefian,  beautiful,  at  Naples, 
ii,  405 

of  Phalaris,  iii.  C03.  517 
Bungeiib,  Vicarius,  Mr.  mention  of, 
hi.  iSb 

Kurde,  a  German  poet,  iv.  51a 
Buren,  a  county,  i.  202 
Burgdorf,  a  place,  ib. 
Burgenberg,  mountain,  i.  149 
Burgli,  the  refuknee  of  William  Tell, 
U  1  68 


Burgundy,  King?  of^  reftde  at  Ge- 
neva, i.  287,  288 
Burial  of  the  Uain,  at  Himera,  iv,  ft 
Bufa,  a  noble  matron,  anecdote  of, 
iii.  219 

Bulching,  miftakc  of,  ii.  370 

quoted,  and  coup  adicled? 
ii.  17.  iv.  459 
Bnfts  of  bronze,  at  Genoa,  i.  391 
marble,  ot  Doria,  i.  399 
at  Berlin,  ib. 

in  the  villa  Albani,  ii.  240 

Palazzojuff  iniani,ii,  244 
of  the  mufeum  of  the  Capitol; 

ii.  223,  224 
in  the  Pantheon,  ii.  316 

mufeum  at  Portici,  iii. 
1 10 

at  Padua,  h  .  473 
C. 

CABRIOLES,  danger  of,  at  Naples, 

ii.  403 

CaEius  opuntia,  mode  of  propagating 

the,  iii.  391 
Caecilius  Metellus,  victory  of,  iv.  167 
Caecus,  A.  C.  public  fpirit  of,  ii.  184. 

208.  274.  358 
Cages,  ancient,  iii.  103 
Caius  Duilius,  naval  victory  of,  iv. 

161 

Calabria,  geographical  remarks  on, 

iii.  233.  299 
province  of,  characterized, 

iii.  320.  332 
the  fabulous  feat  of  Love, 

iii.  323 
lofs  of,  in  population,  by  the 

earthquake  of  1783,  iii. 

331 

inhabitants  of,  cheerful,  iii. 

334 

wines  of,  iii.  332 
Caligula,  capricious  tyranny  of,  ii.  134 
idiot  and  frantic  ideas  of 
greatnefs  of,  ii.  451 
Calippus,  the  treachery  of,  iv.  94 
Caltagirone,  population  and  proipe- 

rity  of,  iv.  13 
Calvin,  at  Geneva,  i.  294 
Calypfo,  vague  refidence  of,  ii.  447 
Camarario,  a  canon,  mention  of,  iii. 
*74 

Cambiafi  family,  magnificent  road 
made  by,  i.  377 

Cambiafi, 
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Cambian,  picture  by,  ii.  246 
Camel  compared  to  the  mulberry 

tree,  iii.  390 
CumUief,  an  ancient  city,  iii.  50a. 

Camillus,  anecdotes  of,  iv.  434 
Campagna  di  Roma,  ancient  barren- 

nefs  of,  ii.  95.  255 
Campani,   treachery  and  cruelty  of 
the,  iv.  63 
arrogance  of  the,  ii.  430 
treachery  of  the,  at  Meffi- 
na,  iv.  143.  153 
Campi  Phlegraei,  where,  iii.  17 
Campieri,  what,  iii.  492 
Campo  Marone,  a  place,  i.  377 
Santo,  at  Pita,  ii.  82 
Vaccino,  or  Forum  Roma- 
num,  ii.  140 
Canals,  remarkable,  iii.  275 

of  Venice,  iv.  477 
Cancer  andleprofy  in  Sicily  and  Italy, 
iv.  363 

Cane  del  mare,  or  fea-dog,  a  kind  of 
n(h,  iii.  344 
enemy  of  the  fword- 
nfh,  iii.  347 
Cannae,  battle  of,  iii.  220 
Cannon  of  leather,  i.  400 
Canonici  of  Sicily,  iv.  355 
Canoffa,  a  place,  iii.  217 
ruins  of,  iii.  218 
Canova,  a  famous  modern  fculptor, 

iv.  428 
Cantara,  river  of,  iv.  23 

the  ancient  Taurome- 
nitts  and  Onobalus, 
iv.  31S 

Canuti,  a  painter,  ii.  49 
Cape  of  Pbfilipo,  iii.  56 

Mifenum,  iii.  56,  <;7 
Capitol,  the,  particulars  concerning, 

ii.  14:,  142. 1 50.  156 
Capitolium,  derivation  of,  ii.  J54 
Capo  di  Bove,  monument  lb  called, 

ii.  188,  189 

Santa  Maria,  a  promontory,  ii. 
296 

delle  Colonne,  a  promontory, 

iii.  312 

di  Faro,  a  promontory,  iii.  345 

d'Orlando,  iii.  397 

Buono,  a  promontory,  iii.  475 

Paffaro,  a  promontory,  iv.  169 

Spartivento,  iv.  324 

di  San  AlelTio,  iv.  325 

Licofa,  iv,  381 


Capo  Campnnello,  iv. 

Caprara,  Turkilh  trophies  taken  by, 

ii.  49 

Capri,  an  iAand,  wild  appearance  of, 
iii.  162 

the  fcene  of  the  debaucheries 
of  Tiberius,  iii.  163 
people  of,  characterized, 

iii.  169 

Caprice  in  painters,  reflections  on, 

iv.  ^26 

Capua,  early  origin  of,  ii.  58 
fertility  of,  ii.  95 
the  modern,  ii.  382 
the  ancient,  ib. 
origin  of  the  name,  ib. 
l-uins  of,  ii.  386 
Capucino,  pictures  by,  i.  406 
Caracalla,  anecdote  concerning,  ii, 
i*4 

circus  of,  defcribed,  ii. 
189 

Caracci,  Agoftino,  pictures  by,  ii. 
26.  46 

Ludovico,  anecdotes  of,  ii« 
4i 

fchool  of,  ii.  42 
where  buried, 
ii.  48 

Annibal,  characterized,  ii, 
43 

pictures  by,  ii.49. 
iv.  431 

Caracciolo,  anecdote  concerning,  iii. 
35 1 

Caraccuoli,  the  viceroy,  mention  of, 
iv-  347 

Caranzana,  Marquis,  vineyard  of  the. 
i.  358 

Carava,  promontory  of,  iii.  396 
Carceres,  what,  ii.  189 
Carceri,  gl;,  di  Nerone,  what,  ii.  449 
Carcinus,  a  potter,  the  father  of  Aga- 

thocles,  iv.  1 1 1 
Card  parties,  effects  of,  ii.  172 
Caricatori,  what,  iii.  492 
Caricature,  remarks  on,  iv.  499 
Carignan,  church  of,  i.  400 
Carinas,  what,  ii.  141 
Carini,  a  town,  iii.  446 
Carlentini,  a  town,  iv.  18 
Carlone,  paintings  by,  i.  398 
Carlos,  Don,  King  of  Sicily,  public 

work?  of,  iii.  241.  376 
Carlfcron,  docks  of,  iv.  <o7 
Carniola,  a  province,  iv.  515 
Carnival  of  Naples,  ii.  416 

Carob, 
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Carob,  branches  of  the,  take  root,  iii. 

Caronia,  'a  town,  iii.  403 
Carotta,  a  village,  iv.  379 
Carrara,  marble  of,  where  dug,  ii.  8  5 
Carriages,  travelling,  peculiar,  i.  183 
Carthage,  government  of,  abhorred, 
iv.  69 

Carthaginian,  infolent  gefticulation 

of  a,  iv.  101 
Carthaginians,  2verfiori  of,  to  foreign 
manners,  iv.  3 1 
cruelty  of,  iv.  58.  iii. 
42c,  421.  447.  485. 
511.  iv.  ia  1 
attacked  by  Dionyfius, 

iv.  66.  74 
outwitted  by  the  Rhe- 

gini,  iv.  iuo 
ambition  of,  iii.  369 
a  cuitom  of  the,  iv. 
126 

Carthalo,  a  Carthaginian  commander, 
iv.  169 

Carts,  few,  in  Sicily,  :w  344 
Carvings,  excellent,  at  Placenza,  it 

Caryatides,  in  the  Pantheon,  ii.  312 
in  ancient  architecture, 
what,  iii.  12 
Cafal  di  Frigenti,  village  of,  iii.  204 
Cafamiccia,  in  the  ifland  of  Ifchia, 
iii.  T46 
warm  springs  of,  ib. 
Cafcata  at  Tivoli,  iv.  41  ^ 
Cal'catelli,  maggiori,  waterfalls  near 
Tivoli,  iv.  419 
piccoli,  d;tto,  iv.  420 
Caferta,  a  place,  ii.  387.  iv.  430 
Caflini,  meridian  line  by,  ii.  51 
Caflius,  born  at  Parma,  ii.  24 

a  poet,  lb. 
Caftell-a-mare,  in  Italy,  iii.  73.  186. 
iv.  396 
in  Sicily,  bay  of,  iii. 
446 

Caftell  del  Uovo,  fortrefs  of,  ii.  405 

gandolfo,  a  place,  ii.  2^6,  257 
Caflellodi  Sant'  Elmo,  fortrefs  of,  and 
profpedt  from,  ii.  411 

del  Ovo,  near  Naples,  iii.  34 

Schifone,  ruins  of,  iv.  319 

d' Ifchia,  a  fortrefs,  iii.  144 
Caftellone,  a  place,  ii.  ^72,  373 
Caftelvetruno,  population  of,  iii.  479 
wine  of,  iii.  491.  iv. 


'Cattle  at  Heidelberg,  h  45 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  ftatues  of,  i.  149 
mythology  of,  iw 

Hi  t5 
ilatues  of,  in  th* 
church    of  St. 
Paul,  at  Naples, 
iii.  7 

Caftro  Giovanni,  a  place,  iii.  413. 
iv.  1 

Catacombs  of  Pohlipo,  iii.  93.  97 
Rome,  iii.  94 
Syracufe,  iv.  257 
gloomy  terrors  of,  iii.  98 
Cataldus,  Saint,  an  Irifhman,  humo- 
rous particulars  con- 
cerning,   iii.  254. 
256 

Catania,  or  Catana,  hiftorical  traces 
of,  iv.  269 
fome  account  of,  iv.  275. 
277 

trade  and  population  of,  iv. 
277.  2S7 
Catanaaro,  a  town,  iii.  318 

hofpitality  of  a  gentleman 

of,  iii.  317 
population  of,  iii.  319 
Catapulta,  difcovery  of,  iv.  67 
Cataracts  of  fire,  iii.  48 

m  the  Alps,  i.  337,  3  3?>  3?9 
Cathedral  of  Milan,  grandeur  of,  ii.  7 
treafury  of,  ib. 
ofBerne,  praifed,  i.  241 
profpeel  from, 
i.  242 

of  Laufanne,  i.  278 
Cato,  anecdote  of,  ii.  28r 
Catoiica,  a  town,  iv.  453 
Cats  and  dogi  forbidden  at  Procida, 
iii.  143 

Cattle,  fondnefs  of  the  Swifs  for,  I. 

265 

of  Savoy,  i.  329 
Piedmont,  i.  360 
the  States  of  the  Church, 

.  93. 
Milan,  ii.  17 

Puglia,  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
and  other  provinces,  cha- 
racterized, iii.  208 
Calabria,  iii.  320 
Sicily  defcribed,  iv.  23.  743 
the  Apennines,  iv.  453, 
4H 

foddered  w  ith  leaves  of  trees, 
i.  418 

Cattle,- 
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Cattle,  colour  and  form  of,  near  Na- 
ples, iii.  69 
fick,    miraculoufly  healed, 

iii.  9 

of  the  province  of  Polefuio, 

iv.  468 

Catullus,  reference  to,  ii.  102 
Caudine  Forks,  iii.  210 
Cavedone,  a  painter,  ii.  43 
Cavern  of  Leuchtenburg,  remarka 

ble,  i.  19 
Cavern,  in  Unterwald,  i.  151 
remarkable,  i.  264 
of  Charon,  and  near  Fyr- 
niont,  mephitic,   iii.  49, 
5° 

Caverns  near  Lentini,  iv.  iz 

of  Pantellaria,  iii.  476 

Cavi,  and  fortrefs,  i.  416 

Cecilia,  St.  famous  picture  of,  by  Ra- 
phael, ii.  48 

Cefalu,  a  town,  and  promontory,  iii. 
409 

Cento,  a  town,  iv.  465 
pictures  at,  ib. 
Cento  camerelle,  what,  ii.449 
Centoripa,  an  ancient  town,  iv.  137. 
155 

Cefhaltfdium,  or  Cefalu,  conquered, 

by  Agathocles,  iv.  137 
Cerignola,  a  town,  iii.  213 

excellent  bread   of,  -  iii. 
214 

Cefena,  a  town,  iv.  457 
Ceftus,  remark  on  the,  ii.  28S 
Chairs  of  the  ancients,  conjecture 

concerning,  iii.  12 
Chamberry,  chief  town  of  Savoy,  i. 

33o  . 

Chamois  of  ./Etna,  iv.  344 
Chapel  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  ii.  337 
at  Furia  d'Ifchia,  iii.  150 

wealth  ©f, 
iii.  152 

Charioteers  at  games  hired,  ii.  190 
Charlemagne,  effigy  of,  at  Zurich, 
i.  126 
at  Geneva, 
i.  288 

Charles  the  Bold,  anecdotes  of,  i.  204. 

207 

St.  ehurch  of,  at  Genoa,  i. 
39 1 

the  Fifth,  watch-towers  built 
by,  iii.  65 
Works  of,  at  Syra- 
cufe,  iv.  264 

Vol.  IV. 
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Charles  of  Anjou,  cruelty 

potifm  of,  iii.  371.  382 
Chary  bdis,  enquiries  concerning,  iii. 

344 

Chaux  de  Fond,  a  place,  i.  258 

valley  of,  remark- 
able,  ib*. 

Cheefe,  Parmefan,  where  made,  ii.  17 

of  the  Alps,  i.  187.  192 
Cherries  and  plums  not  excellent  in 

Sicily,  iv.  329 
Chefilut  tree  and  fruit,  i.  275,  276. 

376>  377 
trees  flourifh  near  volca« 
noes,  iii.  16  , 
of  JEtna,  iv.  308 
Chefs,  anecdote  of,  iii.  372 
Chigi,  park  of,  ii.  260 
Children  facrinced  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, iv.  37 
affected  by  monftrous  forms, 

iii.  426 

bad  treatment  of,  in  Sicily, 

iv.  360 
Chloris,  flatue  of,  ii.  333 
Chriftians,    primitive,  clandeftina 

worfhip  of,  iii.  96 
Church,  grand,  of  La  Siqierga,  i.  36a 
of  St.  Auguftin,  at  Placenza, 
ii.  19 

yard,  battle  in,  i.  204 
Churches  at  Genoa,  i.  391 

of  Italy,  dark,  ii.  25 
Roman,  decorations  of,  on 

feftivals,  ii.  115 
of  Naples,  inferior,  iii.  6 
of  Padua,  iv.  471 
Chyrondas  the  law-giver,  anecdotes 

of,  iv.  270 
Ciane,the  fountain  and  fortrefs  of, 
iv.  242 

Cicero,  excellent  moral  reafoning  of, 
iv.  156 

Cimabue,  the  painter,  anecdote  of, 
iv.  472 

Cimmerii,  abodes  of  the,  iii.  94 
Cineas,  remark  of,  on  wane,  ii.  274 
dialogue  of,  with  Pyrrhus, 
iv.  150 

Circe,  promontory  of,  fuperftitions 

of,  ii.  361 
Circella,  monte,  iv.  381 
Circus,  the  great,  ii.  301 
Cifterne,  a  place,  ii.  358 
Ciflerns  of  Tauromtnium,  iv.  320 
City  refidence  loved  by  the  Italians, 

ii.  ti 

N  n  City 
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City  refidence,   reflections  on,  ii.  j 

Civita  Caftellana,  the  ancient  Fa!;/-  \ 

cum,  iv.  43  f 
Civita  Lavina,  a  town,  ii.  377 
Ciullo  del  Camo,  the  fir  ft  fuppofed 

Italian  poet,  iii.  447 
Claude  Lorrain,  pictures  by,  i.  353. 

iv.  4:0 

Claudia,  miracle  performed  by,  ii. 

Clelia,  a  Roman  virgin,  heroifm  of, 
ii.  226 

Clergyman  of  Grindelwalde,  i.  190 
Cliffs  of  Scylla,  pidturefque,  iii.  344 
Climate  of  ancient  Italy,  ii.  236 

difference  of,  at  the  fummit 
and  the  foot  of  mountains, 
i.  266.  340.  377 
of  Italy  and  Sicily,  ii.  52.  54. 

86.  278 
mildnefs  of,  iv.  361 
Clitonno,  a  river,  the  ancient  Cli- 

lumnusy  iv.  442 
Cloaca  maxima,  grandeur  of,  ii.  1 8  t 
Cloaks,  worn  by  men  and  women,  in 

Italy,  ii.  ^2 
Clodius  defeated,  iv.  169 
Cluverius,  miftakeof,  ii.  4^8 

an  accurate  traveller,  iii. 
20 

quoted,  iv.  4r  5 
CnamsCornehus,the  conful,  treacher- 

oufly  imprifoned,  iv.  161 
Cnoffus,  the  labyrinth  of,  iii.  500 
Coaches  met  with  in  Sicily,  iv.  344 
Coaits  of  Italy,- charms  of,  iii.  58, 

.  59 

Sicily,  charms  of,  iii.  406 
Coblentz  and  electoral  palaces,  i.  32. 
33 

Codes,  H.  heroifm  of,  ii.  179 
Cocolus,  hiilorical  anecdotes  of,  iii. 
50  r 

Ccelius,  mount,  antiquities  of,  ii.  307 
Coffes-houfe  at  Lexer,  hi.  284 
Coins,  ancient,  in  the  mufeum  at 
Portici,  iii.  109 
collection  of,  iii.  440 
ancient,  at  the  palace  of  Capo 

di  monte,  ri.  6 
ancient,  at  Girgenti,  iii.  535 
Cola  di  Pvicnzo,  remarkable  anecdotes 
of,  ii.  174 
palace  of,  and  ftory 
concerning,  ii.  177 
C^ld,  enduring  of,  i.  440 


Cold,  effects  of,  at  Rome,  ii.  235/ 

remarks  on,  in  Ruflia,  iv.  327 
College  of  Jefuits,  at  Genoa,  i.  392 
at  Milan,  ii.  10 

Cologne,  i.  24 

cathedral  of,  ib. 
Colonna,  what,  iv.  347 
Colofteum,  at  Rome,  defcription  of, 
i.  117.  13?. 
why  fo  called,  i.  132 
Colfon,  Captain,  mention  of,  iii.  \%% 
meafurement  by,  iii . 
5*8 

Comedy  and  comedians,  Italian,  i. 

343.  372.  407.  iv.  499 
Commentators,  miftakes  of,  ii.  437 
cenfured,  ii.  445.  iii. 

13 

Commerce,  opprelTions  of,  in  Sicily, 

iv.  348 

Commodus,  Emperor,  a  gladiator, 
ii.  126 

Communication,  fubterranean,  be- 
tween JEtna,  Ve- 
fuvius,  Lipari, 
and  Hecla,  iii. 

?4»  3  5 

fubterranean,  be- 
tween the  Lu- 
crine  lake  and  th« 
fea,  iii.  20 

probable,  between 
Solfataraand  Ve- 
fuvius,  iii.  34 

between  ./Etna  and 
the  fea,  iii.  345. 
iv.  301 

Community,  fecret  and  dreadful,  for- 
merly atTrapani,  iii.  471 
Concord,  temple  of,   at  Rome,  ii. 

14^. 

Confraternity  di  San  Paolo,  a  fecret 
and  dreadful  community,  iii.  471 

Conifterion,  what,  ii.  306 

ConnohTeurfhip  of  women  cenfured, 
ii.  325 

Conradin,  anecdotes  of,  ii.  393 

where  put  to  death,  iii.  25 
CnTifcrvalore,  what,  ii.  1 57 
Conftance,  city  of,  anecdotes  of  the, 

i.  79  . 

Conftantia,  St.  monument  of,  ii.  247 
Conftitution  of  Venice,  iv.  486.  493 
Contractors,  ancient  Roman,  iii.  78 
Converfazione  in  Italy  and  Rome,  iii. 
IC4.  107.  17* 

Copen- 
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Copenhagen,  Rofenburg  garden  of, 
it  159 

Coquetry  of  Italian  and  Sicilian  girls, 

iii.  431 
Cora,  a  place,  ii.  476 
Coral,  nearTrapani,  iii.  471 
Corinthians,  magnanimity  of  the,  iv. 

105 

Coriolanus,  mention  of,  ii.  201 
Cork,  trees,  remarks  on,  iii.  229 
Corn,  fupptted  by  Lucerne  to  Uri, 
&c.  by  treaty,  i.  145 
at  Geneva,  anecdote  concern- 
ing, i.  306 
Correggio,  piftures  by,  ii.  25 

anecdotes  of,  ii.  3c.  4!. 

107  c  - 
town  of,  11.  30 

Corfairs,  effects  of,  on  trade,  iv.  350 

Corfo,  the,  at  Turin,  defcrlbed,  i.  ^57 

Naples,  iii.  11 3.  122 

Palermo,  iii.  443 

Corvi,  or  grappling-irons,  invented 

by  the  Romans,  iv.  162 

CoJJyra,  the  ancient,  iii.  476 

Coftume  of  the  head,  Grecian*  at  Ta- 

ranto,  iii.  2  ^8 

Cotrone,  Situation  and  origin  of,  iii. 

300 

population  of,  iii.  3  r>9 
trade  of,  i!>. 
haven  of,  ib. 
Cotton,  fpecies  of,  iii.  291 

of  Pantellaria,  iii.  477 
Cotunnio,  Signor,   medical  opinion 

of,  iii.  296 
Coucy,  Enguerrend  de,  anecdote  of, 

i.  202 

Council  held  at  Rimini,  iv.  453 
Counfellors,  fecret,  at  Berne,  i.  224 
Country  near  Parma  characterized, 

ii.  30 

Courtfhip  of  favages,  remarkable, 
i.  246 

Cow,  ftatue  of,  ii.  328 

Cowper,  Lo»\l,  anecdote  of,  ii.  39 

CoxKa  Pelofa,  a  fhell-nlh  of  the  Mare 

Piccolo,  iii.  243 
Craters,  volcanic,  how  formed,  ii.  261 
Credulity,  how  cherifhed,  iv.  362 
Cretans,  mutiny  of,  at  Megara,  iv.  201 
Cripples  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  iv.  363 
Crofs,  Grecian,  what,  i.  363 

and  Latin,  ii.  114. 
Groton,  anecdote  concerning,  iii.  301 
ancient  grandeur  of,  iii.  305 
falubriouj  air  of,  ib,  iv-  32 


Crotonians,  fame  of  the,  iii.  305 
Crucifix,  beautiful,  of  bronze  at  Ge- 
noa, i.  39  r 
Cubba,  palace  of,  iii.  473 
Cultivation  near  Mode::  a,  ii.  33 
Cum*,  ancient  remains  of,  ii.  427. 
iii.  67 

fertility  of  the  country  round, 

il.427 
fortrefs  of,  ib. 
historical  traces  of,  ii.  429 
bay  of,  ii.  430 
Cupid-leller,  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dern, iii.  115 
comic  ftatue  of  a,  ii.  333 
Cupola,  painted,  at  Placenza,  ii.  19 
at  Parma,  ii.  25 
beautiful,  ii.  259 
of  the  Pantheon,  ii.  313 
Curia,  the  palace  of,  ii.  154.  158 
Curio,  remarkable  theatre  built  by, 

ii.  120,  i2i 
Curiofity  of  file  Italians,  iii.  if  7 

Neapolitans,  ii.  403 
Cuftom;  remark  able,  of  Zurich,  1.131 

fingular,  in  Sicily,  iv.  364 
Cutelli,  college  founded  by,  iv.  284 
Cybelc,  fuperftitious  ftory  concern-i 

ing,  ii.  214 
Cyclops,  fuppofed  a  real  people,  iv. 
22 

poetical  ufe  of,  by  Komer, 
i'-  447  , 

D 

DACIER,  the  father  of  Madam, 

quoted,  iii.  516 
Dxdahis,  historical  particulars  con- 
cerning, iii.  500 
Dalberg,  coadjutor  of  Mentz,  i.  36 
Dam  of  the  lake  of  Avernus,  ii.  425 
fabulous,  of  Meinna,  iii  377 
or  mole  of  Catania,  iv.  287 
Damos,  the  patron  of  Agathocles,  iv4 

Danae,  picture  of>  by  Titian,  a  maf* 

terpiece,  iii .  3 
Dance  of  St.  Vitus,  iii.  265 

Dancers,  death  of  a  company  of,  ii i  ^ 

Dances,  characteristic,  of  Italy,  Ger- 
many, England,  France, 
and  ancient  Greece,  iii, 
169 — r  7  7 

various  ancient,  iii.  fS 
N  n  a  Dancing 


54* 
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Dancing  near  Weinheim,  i.  44 

of  an   angry  woman,  iii, 

169,  170 
poetry  and  mufic,  union  of, 

iii.  T73 
of  David  before  the  ark,  iii. 

l?4>  *75 
Herod  enflamed  by,  iii.  177 
and  the  tarantula,  iii.  177. 

263 

Dandolo,  hiftorical  anecdote  of,  iv. 
494 

Danielle,  Don  Giovanni,  particulars 

concerning,  iii.  215,  216 
Dante,  i.  1  r,  X2rii.  79.  82.  1  ..  185 
quoted,  ii.  52.  85.  297.  338 
figure  of,  at  Florence,  ii.  71 
fuperftition  concerning,  ii. 
74 

/V  Jajfo  del,  ib. 
Danube,  the  firft  river  in  Europe,  i. 

66.  iii.  413.  iv.  528 
Daphnaeus,  mention  of,  iv.  57 

hiftorical  anecdotes  of, 
,    .  iii.  511,  512,  513 

Daphnis  the  poet,  mention  of,  iii. 

400.  iv.  29.  247 
Darius,  anecdote  of,  iii.  306 
Darknefs,  Cimmerian,  travels  of,  iii. 
445 

Darmftidt,  i.  40 
David  dancing,  iii.  174,  175 
Dann,  Count,  hiftorical  anecdote  of, 
ii.  395 

Day,  remarkable,  in  hiftory,  iii.  418, 
419 

Death,  gate  of,  ii.  124 

godclefs  of,  ii.  193 
of  Diocles,  remarkable,  iv.  51 
terrors  of,  to  the  ancients,  iii. 
9* 

Debtors,  cuftom  concerning,  at  Sy- 
racuse, iv.  264 

'Deer  of  Italy,  iv.  344 

Delia  Paglia,  epithet,  anecdote  con- 
cerning, i.  374 

Delphos,  infeription  of  the  temple 
at,  iv.  283 

Demarata,  ambition  of,  iv.  189 

Che  wife  of  Celo,  iv.  249 

Demarche,  mention  of,  iv.  57 

Democedes  the  Ootonian,  anecdotes 
of,  iii.  305 

Bemonax  the  philofopher,  anecdote 
of,  ii.  127 

Denis,  the  Abbe,  mention  of,  iv«  520 

Derivation  of  Tarentine  words,  iii. 
269 


Devil  and  Angel,  qtiarrel  between, 

I.427 

Devotion,  want  of,  in  the  Italians, 

iii.  229 

Dew,  copious,  in  Germany,  iv.  3 
Dexippus,  hiftorical   anecdotes  of, 

iii.  509.  5  r  3,  514.  iv.  56 
Diana,  birth-place  of,  ii.  269,  270. 

303.  iv.  262 
Dice,  ancient,  iii.  106 
Diderot,  anecdote  of,  i.  8 
Dilettante,  a  blind,  iii.  274 
Dilettanti,  affectation  of  being  ii.  281. 

294,324>325-3S5 
Dinocrates,  anecdotes  of,  iv.  120. 

130. 137.145 
Dinomenes,  mention  of,  iv.  8.  33 
Diocles,  hiftorical  traces  of,  iv.  48. 
50,  51 
laws  of,  iv.  51 
Diogenes,  painted  by  Rubens,  re- 
marks of,  i.  8 
a  feniptor,  ii.  312 
Dion,  hiftorical  traces  of,  iv.  26.  75 
to  94 

banifhed  by  Dionyfius  the 

younger,  iv.  77 
attempts  of,  againft  Dionyfius, 

iv.  80 
fmall  force  of,  iv.  81 
fufpe&ed  by  the  Syracufians, 

iv.  86 

patriotic  emotions  of,  iv.  88 
return  of,  to  Syracufe,  iv.  90 
moderation  of,  iv.  92 
dejection  and  death  of,  iv.  94 
Dionyfius  the  elder,  hiftorical  traces 
of,  iv.  9,  10.  22.  54.  251, 
252.  260.  3  17.449 
contends  as  a  poet  with  the 

Greeks,  iv.  73 
farcaftic  rapacity  of,  iv- 
*44 

fufpicion  of,  iv.  I4T 

death  of,  iv.  74 

the  younger,  fucceffion  of,, 

ib. 

virtuous  propenfities  of, 
iv.  76 

exclamation  of,  to  hi? 

ttourtiers,  iv.  77 
quarrels  of,  with  Plato, 

iv.  77,  78 
injuftice  of,  to  Dion,  ib. 
treachery  of,  iv.  84 
reftoration  of,  iv.  95 
dethroned    by  Timo- 

leon,  iv.  10  j 
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Diofcurides,  an  ancient  artift,  iii.  i  ro 
Difcus,  the,  what,  ii.  307 
Difeafes,  fimple  remedies  for,  in  Si- 
cily and  Italy,  iii.  476 
Difpenfary  of  Loretto,  vafes  at,  iv.448 
Dock  built  by  Dionyfius,  iv.  61 
Docks,  dry,  reflections  on,  iv.  506 
Doge  of  Genoa,  what,  i.  38c.  382, 
383 

of  "Venice,  office  defcribed,  iv. 

.  488 

judged    after  his 

death,  iv.  490 
election  of  the,  ib. 
palace  of  the,  iv. 

403 

I>ogs  thrown  into   the  Grotta  del 

Cane,  iii.  49 
Doke,  Carlo,  pictures,  by,  ii.  69.  73 
Dolphins,  remarkable  tale  concern- 
ing, iii.  16 1 
Dominichino,  pointings  by,  ii.  147. 

343,  344.  iv.  403. 
411.  429 
characterized,  iv.  404 
called  the  Painter  by 
Pouflin,  iv.  4;o 
Domitian,  vain  pretenfions  of,  ii.  257 
villa  of,  ib. 

hall  of  audience  of,  ii.  300 
palaces  of,  ii.  305 
Dora,  river  of,  j.  337.  358 
Dona,  Andrea,  characterized,  i.  381 
palace  of,  at  Rome,  numerous 
landfcapes  by  G.  Pouflin  in, 
ii.  107 
villa,  iv.  431 
Doric  genius  characterized,  iii.  79. 

174-  192 

Doricus,  death  of,  iv.  62 

Dons,  the  wife  of  Dionyfius,  iv.  68 

Doves  of  Venus,  tradition  concern- 
ing, iii.  467 

Doux,  a  river,  i.  261.  263 

Dowe,  Gerhard,  pictures  by,  i.  351. 
353 

Vrachcnflem,  one  of  the  feven  hills,  i. 
27 

Drago,  the  ancient  river  Acragas,  iii. 
496.  532 

Dragon  that  guarded  the  remains  of 

Scipio,  iii.  67 
Drains,  agricultural,  i.  375 
Drawing,  ancient  freedom  of,  iii.  4 
Drrfanum,  the  ancient,  iii.  463 
Dreiden,  fight  and  beauties  of,  iv. 

532 


Drofetto,  infurrection  occafioned  by 

the  infolence  of,  iii.  374 
Droft,  Meffleurs  von,  mention  of,  iii. 

188.  198.444.  iv.  375 
Droz  de  Corcelles,  anecdote  of,  i.  256 
famous  defcend- 
«nts  of,  i.  1  ;7 
Drunkards,  fouls  of,  fent  into  fwine, 
ii-  334 

Ducetius,  hiftorical  traces  of,  iii.  403. 

iv.  14.  16.  42.  271 
Ducks  and  geefe  fcarce  in  Italy,  iii. 

150 

Du  Fournay,  an  architect,  iii.  442 
Dulcigno,  a  neft  of  pirates,  iii.  288 
Du  Paty,  an  author,  cenfured,  i.  41a 
Durazzo,  hiftorical  anecdote  of,  ii. 

394>  395 
a  port,  iii.  278 
Durer,  Albert,  pictures  by,  ii.  343.  iv. 
4'3 

characterized,  iv.  413 
Durlach,  i.  47 

Dufleldorf  gallery,  pictures  in  the, 
i.  7 

richintheworks 
of  Rubens, 
few  of  the 
Italian  mat- 
ters, i.  13 

E 

EAGLES,  i.  262 

Ear  of  Dionyfius,  remarks  on  the, 

iv.  252 

Earth,  inflammable,  ii.  261 

limits  cf  the  aneient,  ii.  445 
Earthquake  of  1538  at  Naples,  ii.  424 
Monte  Nuovo, 
produced  by 
the,  ib. 
that     fwallowed  the 
towns  of  Afia,ii.  450 
of  1783,  remark  con- 
cerning,iii.35 
effects  of,  at 
Catanzaro, 
iii.  3,8 
at    Mon  tele- 
one,  iii- 3^3 
at  Oopido,  iii. 
32  5 

emotions  excited  by, 

iii.  326 
law-fuits  occafioned 
by,  iii.  328 
N  a  3  EartU- 
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Earthquake  of  1783,  effects  of,  on  the 
human  organs,  iii. 
330 

at  Reggio, 

iii.  555 
at  Me  (Tin  a, 

...  3S4 
wine,  til.  351 
at  Rhodes,  iv.  177 
of  1  1  6q,  iv.  277 
Eaithquakes,  effects  of,  iii.  141 

remarks  concerning, 
iii.  326,  327.  537,  3  ;8 
tremendous  effects  of, 

iii.  326.337 
ch-mges  produced  by, 

iii-  353 
temples  demolifhed  by, 

iii.  528 
frequent  in  Ifchia,  iii. 

lJ7    .  . 
at  Catania,  iv. 

Eclipfe  preditfed  by  a  fcholar  of 

Plato,  iv.  80 
Efforts,  naval,  of  the  Romr.HS,  iv.  159 

to  173 

Egeria,  fountain  of,  ii.  199.  271,  272 

grove  of,  ii.  200 
Egefta,  ruins  of.  iii.  455 

dnCe  a  mighty  city,  iii.  459 
Egliffau,  town  of,  i.  90 

country  round,  i.  91 
Egyptian  idolatries  among  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  7S 
Egyptians,  excellent  cu flora  of,  ii. 
3°9 

Ehrcnbreitflein,  caflle  of,  i.  -53 
Eiger,  great  and  little,  mountains, 
J.  181 

Eirtta,  Hamilcar   Itationed  on  the 

mountain,  iv.  1 7 1 
Elbe,  compared  to  the  Rhine,  i.  1 

rond  befide  the,  iv.  531 
Elberfelde  and  valley,  account  of,  i .  1 7 
Elbeuf,  Prince  of,  antiquities  difco- 
vered  by,  at  Herculaneum, 
iii.  32 

Electricity,  conjectures  concerning, 

iii.  .38.  3:9 
Eldlrii  iflamj  of,  iii.  248 
El',  pha  it  of  U-.vaat  Catania,  iv.  281 
Elephants,  toman  dread  of,  iv.  167 
sr. fit  ttQ  «  el  ju-tv  Ao,  aa  officer  at  Na- 

phs,  ii.  309 
Eliito,  father,  a  man  of  learning, 

iii-  439 


E  X. 

Elpenor,  interment  of,  by  Ulyffes, 
443 

Elva,  ifland  of,  ii.  84 

Elyfian  fields,  fite  of  the  ancient,  ii. 

1  435 

!  Emerald  an  ell  long,  i.  76 
Emigrants,  behaviour  of  the,  at  Cob- 

lentz,  i.  32 
Eir.pedion,  anecdote  of,  iii.  4^6 
Empedocles,  anecdotes  of,  iii.  491. 
iv.  303 
remark  of,   on  Agi  i- 
gentum,  iii.  506 
j  Eraprefs  of  Germany,  anecdote  of,  i. 
426 

tied  on  an  afs,  ii.  5 
>  Ems,  mineral  waters  of,  i,  33 
I  Encyclopedic,  grofs  blunder  of  the, 

concerning  Palermo,  iii.  443 
j  Engelberg,  mountain,  i.  176.  184 
!  Englifh  apathy,  ii.  324 
Lnna,  the  ancient,  iv.  1 
Ennius,  an  ancient  poet,  mention  of, 

iii.  £72 
Ens;  river  of,  i.  55 
Entymus,  an  ancient  colonial  leader, 

iii.  t02 
Epaminondas,  iii.  237 
Ephebea,  what,  ii.  306 
Ephorus,  tale  invented  by,  iii.  9c 
Epicydes,  mention  of,  iv.  185.  2-4, 
205.  iii,  212.  215,  zi6, 
217 

Epiftles  and  Gofpels  read  in  Greek, 

iii.  2^7 

EpomeuSj  or  Epomeo,  anciently  a 
volcano,  ii.  441.  iii. 
T45 

fcenery  of,  iv.  3S8 
characterized,   iii.  1^3, 
x54 

terrors  of  its  winding 
paths,  ib. 
Eridamis,  who,  i.  348 
Eruptions,  volcanic,  tokens  of,  iii.  24 
Erymnon,  anecdote  of,  iv.  129 
Eryx,  fable  concerning,  iii.  465 
Erzgeburg,  induftry  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of,  i.  19 
Et'aro,  the  river,  ravages  committed 

by,  iii.  3  10 
E[fcdiarii,  what,  ii.  127 
Efslingen,  Imperial  town  of,  i.  65 
Etrurians,  origin  of  the,  ii.  55 

characterized,  ii.  58,  C9 
Etymology   of  Dsutjcle,  conjecture 
concerning,  iii.  20a. 
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Eubaea,  an  ancient  ifland,  ii.  429 
Eugene,  Prince,  mention  of,  i.  363. 
iii.  32 

books  collected  by,  iv.  520 
Evian,  town  of,  defcribed,  i.  276 
Eumachus,  defeat  of,  by  Himilco,  iv. 
,  >38 

Euripides,  quotation  from,  iii.  ^37 
Exainetus,  pompous  entry  of,  iii.  506 
Exchange  at  Genoa,  i.  392 

at  Pifa,  ii.  85 
Excife  officers,  French,  rapacity  of. 
i.  263 

Exedra,  what,  ii.  301.  307.  iii.  87 
iafcfiption  on  an,  iii.  88 


FABIITS  and  the  ftatues  of  Taten- 
tum,  iii.  239 
anecdote  of,  ii.  2^1 
Fable  and  hiltory,  connection  be- 
tween, ii.  ^90.  iii.  236.  364.  497 
Tabulce  Jltellanee,  anecdote  concern- 
ing the,  iii.  127 
Faenza,  a  town,  iv  4:7 
Fairs,  annual,  of  Saierao,  iii.  197 
Falilci,  the,  anecdote  of,  iv.  434 
Family,  royal,  at  Turin,  characte- 
rized, i.  368 
filial  piety  of  a,  at  Catania, 
iv.  272 

Fano,  a  town,  iv.  4:1,  4^2 
Farmers,  experimental,  in  Switzer- 
land, i.  177 
of  Piedmont  characterized, 
i.  361 

labour  of,  in  Italy,  ii.  370 
and  tillers,  opprefliops  of, 
iii.  12  ? 

Farms  of  Sicily,  mode  of  letting,  iv. 

rarnefe  Hercules,  remarks  on  the 
ftatue  of  the,  i;i.  10 
Homer,  famous  head  of  the, 
iii.  11 

Faro,  Capo  di,  a  promontory,  de- 
scribed, iii.  \a  q.  352 
ftraits  of,  anecdote  concern- 
ing, iii.  vz 
Fafc?rini,  a  fenator  of  Venice,  anec- 
dote of,  iv.  484 
Faiti,  confular,  famous,  ii.  r6r 
Fatignana,  or  Favognana,  an  illand, 
iii.  469 

Favray,  doubtful  ftory  of,  iii.  435 


Faun,  drunken,  remarkably  beauti- 
ful ltatue  of,  iii.  1 10 
Fayence,  puctery  fo  called,  iv.  458 
Fazello,  quotation  from,  ii.  447 

concerning  the  Si- 
cilian vefpers, 
iii.  3-4 

Feelings,  paternal,  ii.  98;  iv.  394,  39$ 
Felizzano,  a  piace,  i.  373 
Fenelon,  quotation  from,  i.  368 

anachionifm  of,  iii.  236 
Fennel,  giant,  tradition  concerning, 
iii.  53  S 

Ferentina,  facred  grove  of,  ii.  265 
Fern  ufed  inllead  of  ftraw,  i.  138 
Feronia,  the  fpring  of,  ii.  ,6>.  376 
Ferrara,  extent  and  population  of, 
iv.  465 
univerfity  of,  ib. 
Francefco,  profeiTor  at  Ca- 
tania, iv.  287 
Ferreri,  a  place,  iv.  309 
Ferry,  ii.  20.  3  3.  381 

over  the  Silaro,  iii.  195 
Ferryman,  anecdote  of,  ib. 
Fertility  of  Lucerne,  i.  138 

near  Naples,  iii.  1 .3.  129 
of  the  ifland  of  Ifchia, 
iii.  143,  r49 
of  Sicily,  iii.  407.  446 
extraordinary,    of  MounU 
jEtna,  iv.  290 
Fefliv.ds  of  Italy,  iv.  462 
Fetter  of  iron,  ancient  and  horrid, 
iii.  1C9 

Fetters,  golden,  witty  remark  on, 

iii.  <c6 

Fia,  Signor,  a  man  of  literature,  ii. 

27-:.  277 

Fiction.poetica!,howpromoted,ii.447 

F  danza,  pictures  by,  ii.  70 

Field,  remarkable  fale  of  a,  at  Rome, 

ii.  200  , 

Fig  tree  and  fruit,  i.  341.  377.  iii. 
188.  290.  356,  357.  350.  476.488. 

iv.  330.  386 

Figs,  oiling  of,  iii.  3^7 
Figure,  anatomical,  in  wax,  remark- 
able, i.  420 
Fiori  di  Ficbi,  what,  iii.  ?<;7 
Fire  fignals  of  Switzerland,  i.  131 
remarkable  appearance  of,  ii.  54 
1  u  or  of,  iii.  ^4 
gulphs  of,  iii.  45 
fubterranean.  effects  of,  iii.  71 
Calabria  the  focus- 
of,  iii.  363 
N  n  4  Ftre, 
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Fire,  remarkable,  in  the  camp  of  the 

Carthaginians,  iv.  140 
and  fire-works,  Italian  fond- 
nefs  of,  iv.  393 
Fires,  frequent  in  ancient  Rome,  ii. 

315  , 
manner  of  kindling   in  the 

watch-towers  of  Sicily,  iii. 

463 

Fifcherhorn,  a  rock,  i.  191 
Fifli,  good, of  Bari,  iii.  227 

of  the  fpring  Arethufa,  iv.  247 
Fiiher-boy,  miraculous  eicape  of  a, 

Fiihery  of  Cefahi,  iii.  4T9 
Tunny,  iii.  423 
Fifties,  preferved  collection  of,  iii. 
440 

Fiume  Salfo,  a  river,  iv.  6 

a  rivulet  near  Pefto,  iii 
194 

Frigido,  a  nver,  iii.  457 

di  Caftro  Rcale,  the  ancient 
LoTigcuius,  a  river,  iv.  156 

Freddo,  a  river,  the  ancient 
slfincs,  iv.  3 15  > 
Flax,  growth  of,  ii.  2  1       "  ,v  • 

early  harvelt  of,  iii.  27^' 
Fleas,  the  town  of,  iii.  487 
Fleet,  firft,  of  the  Roman*,' iv.  160 
Fleury,  Mademoifelle,  an  a&refs,  i. 

Flies,  teafing  in  Sicily,  jfSjf 
Floats  of  timber  on  £%p  Rhine,  ac- 
count of,  i.  1 5 
Florence,  uncertain  founding  of,  ii.59 
population  of,  ii.  tz 
bridges  at,  ib. 
Florentines,  clemocratical,  ii.  60 
Florus,  remark  of,  on  the  admirable 

induftry  of  the  Romans,  iv,  160 
Flowers  at  Turin,  i.  359 
at  Genoa,  i.  390 
at  Pifa,  ii.  56 

artificial,  made  of  the  aloe, 
ii.  428 

Flue,  Nicholas  von  der,  anecdotes  of, 

i.  150.  20S 
Fluele,  i.  155.  165.  171 
Flutings,  prodigious,  iii.  527,  528 
Fngia,  town  of,  iii.  210 
Foligni,  the  ancient  F*7g/>«/»i,  iv.  443 
Fonda co  del  Fico,  a  place  in  Calabria, 
iii.  322 
Sicily,  iv. 

Fondi,  a  place,  ii,  371 


Fontana  del  acqua  felice,  ii.  1 1 1 
di  Trevi,  ii.  2*0 

grand  effect  of,  ii. 
211 

di  Paolo,  copious,  ii.  212 
Forefts  of  iEtna,  iv.  292 

chi  fnut   ditto,  iv. 
410 

Fortifications  of  Meffma,  iii.  386 
Forli,  a  town,  iv.  457 
Fortuna  Yirilis,  temple  of,  ii.  177 
Forum,  place  of  the,  ii.  15  5 

Boarium,  what,  ii.  162 

what,  ii.  305 

of  Ner\  a,  ruftic  architecture 
of,  /*. 

Fountain,  inceffant  boiling  of  a,  iii. 

205  .  . 
Fountains,  artificial,  cenfured,  i.  94 

at  the  place  Navona,  ii. 

2 1 1 

grand  at  ditto,  ib. 
Foxes  of  Sampfon,  critical  remark. 

on,  iii.  225 
Fra  Bartolomeo,  pictures  by,  iii.  7. 

iv.^n 

Fragment  and  infeription,  ancient, 

iii.  237 
Francia,  picture  by,  ii.  343 
Francis  the  Firit,  where  taken  pri- 

foner,  ii.  3 
Frangini,  Cardinal,  mention  of,  ii, 

167 

Frangy,  village  of,  i.  328 

Franke,  Mr.  a  phyfician,  anecdotes 

of,  i.  4^0 
Frankfort,  i.  ?8 
Frafcati,  a  place,  iv.  406 
Frattllo,  mountain,  iii.  402 
Frederic  of  Aultria,  anecdote  of,  i. 

2°3  '  i% 

the  Firft,  anecdote  of,  ii,  5 
Freedom,  how  maintained,  ii.  60 

remark   concerning,  iii. 

240 

Freiburg,  the  rival  of  Berne,  i.  200 
French,  the,  cenfured,  i.  325 

captain,  anecdote  of  a,  iii. 

295 

iFriefen,  the  high  bailiff,  anecdote  of, 
i.  127 

Frigenti,  town  of,  iii.  204. 
Friuli,  province  of,  iv.  5^,  515 
Frofl  and  fnow,  none  at  Taranto,  iii. 

2  53 

Fructification,  conjectures  concern- 
ing, iii.  4a,  43 

Fruifj 

% 
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Fruit,  plentiful  in  Zug  and  Lucerne, 
i.  138 
at  Genoa,  i.  390 
Pifa,  ii.  87 
early  in  Italy,  ii.  367 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  cruelty  of,  ii.  385 
Fumolo,  a  plant,   deadly  to  white 

lheep,  iii.  246 
Furia  d'llchia,  a  place,  iii.  147 
furniture,  ancient,  iii.  104.  106 
FMrrbws  or  drains  in  Piedmont  and 

Bohemia,  i. 
Furft,  Walter,  anecdote  of,  i.  171 
Furitenberg,  Baron  of,  a  benevolent 

patriot,  i.  4 
Fuleli,  a  Swifs  painter,  i.  99 


G 

GAET  A,  fortrefs  of,  defer ibed,  ii.  377 
fuburbs  of,  and  population, 

Gagini,  a  fculptor,  iii.  479 
Galaefus,  a  river;  iii.  246 

literary  anecdote  concern- 
ing, iii.  249 
Galileo,  mention  of,  ii.  71.  iv.  473. 
47  5 

Galipoli,  fituation  of,  iii.  291 

trade  of,  iii.  292 
Galle,  le,  cliffs  fo  called,  iv.  381 
Gallery,  Florentine  picture,  ii.  63 
Galley,  prodigious,  built  by  Hiero, 
iv.  177 

Galleys,  improved  by  Dionyfius,  iv.  67 
prodigious,  of  Ptolomeus  Phi- 
lopater,  iv.  180 
Gallitzin,  Princefs  of,  anecdotes  of, 
i.  4 

Galofaro,  a  whirlpool,  iii.  346 
Same  or  mock  combat  at  Pifa,  ii.  85 

plentiful  in  Bohemia,  iv.  529 
Games  of  the  Romans,  ii.  118 
(Garden  at  La  Veneria,  i.  367 
botanic,  at  Pifa,  ii.  80 

at  Catania,  iv.  2S5 
at  Padua,  Lv.  474 
of  the  Villa  Ludovifi  de- 

fcribed,  ii.  143 
of  Caefar,  ii.  227 
«f  A  donis,  ii.  298 
of  Lucullus,  ii.  405 
in  the  Latomise  at  Syracufe, 
iv.  z$(> 

pf  the  Capuchins  near  So- 
rento,  iv.  3S1 


Garden  of  Alcinous,  iv.  3S6 

of  ErmenoaviUcj  remark  on, 

iv.  .123 

Englhh,  atCafetta,  iv.  401 
of  the  Villa  Doria,  criti- 
cifed,  iv.  431 
Garden-houfe,  ancient,  at  Pompeii, 
iv.  89 

Gardens  round  Genoa,  i.  380 

and  groves  among  ruins,  iii. 

529.532 
kitchen,  near  Naples,  iii. 
123 

of  Aver  fa,  iii.  128, 
129 

of  Reggio,  iii.  3  -6 
near  Palermo,  iii.  427 
public  at  Palermo,  iii.  442 
bad  tafte  of,  iv.  43  r 
Garganus,  an  ancient  mountain,  iii. 
212 

Garigliano,  a  river,  ii.  380 
Garifendi,  tower  of,  remark  on,  ii.  51 
Garofano,  the  bye-name  of  Benve- 

nuto,  ii.  346 
Gartani,  tower  built  by  the  family  of, 

ii.  1S8 

Gates,  brazen,  remarkable  at  Flo- 
rence, ii.  74 

Gaudentio,  picture  by,  ii.  8 

Gaudentius,  an  architect,  anecdote  of, 
ii.  132 

Gaurus,  or  Monte  Barbaro,  hill  of,  ii. 

4-3 
wine  of,  ii. 
Gazette  Literaire,  quoted,  iii.  449 
Geele  of  the  Capitol,  ii.  165 
Ge.'af  the  ancient,  iv.  7 

hiftorical  traces  of, 
iv.9 

Gelas,  a  river  of  the  ancients,  iii.  517. 
iv.  7 

Geliuis,  remarkable  anecdotes  of,  iii. 

506.  f  16 

Gelo,  hiftorical  anecdotes  concern?. 

ing,  iii.  416.  53c.  iv.  8.  24, 
26.  JO,  3  .  33  to  37.  106. 
154.  240,  250 
the  fon  of  Hiero,  particulars 
concerning,  iv.  T77.  [Si 
Gemark,  town  of,  i.  18 
Gems,  collection  of,  at  the  palace  of 
the  Capo  di  Monte  iii.  5 
ancie.it,  in   the  mufeum  at 

Portici,  iii.  9 
aud  coins  of  Prince  Bifcari,  iv. 

28i 

Geneva, 
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Geneva,  fituation  of,  i.  286 

abftract  of  its  hiftory,  i.  2SS 

31$ 

government   and  conftitu- 
tion  of,  i.  308  to  31 5 
Genlis,  Madame,  cenfured,  iv.  513 
Gennaro,  pictures  by,  iv.  465 
Genoa,  beautiful  fituation  of,  i.  377 
brief  hiftory  of,  i.  378 
firft  ftruggles  for  freedom  of, 
»•  379 

humbled  by  France,  i.  380 
conftitution  and  government, 

i.  381 
territories  of,  i.  385 
population  of,  i.  387.  389 
lands,  fruits,  and  agriculture 

of,  i.  386 
filk-manufa£tory  of,  ib. 
buildings  of,  ib. 
palaces,  numerous,  of,  ib. 
a  free  p&'tj  i.  3S9 
climate  of,  i.  390.  416 
Genthod,  the  refidence  of  Bonnet,  i. 

325   '  ■  l 
Genzano,  a  town,  ii.  269.  273 

Geography,  ancient,  remarks  on,  ii. 

44--  444-  ii'-  53-  ^99- 
364,  365,  -?66 
of  the  Odyffey,  ii.  44^, 
447 

George,  St.  Bank  of,  i.  38; 
German,  anecdotes  of  a,  ntOria,  iii.2.76 
Germany,  ancient,  cold  of,  iii.  2c 2 
Gerardo  della  Notte,  pictures  by,  ii. 

246.  iv.  448 
Gerfau,  remarkable  free  ftate  of,  i. 
161.  171 
mountains  of,  i.  18  r 
Gerftenberg,  a  Germ.m  poet,  ii.  79 
Gefner  the  poet,  monument  of,  de- 
fenbed,  i.  1 18 
tranflation  from,  i.  119 
Gefsler,  governor,  anecdotes  of,  i. 

154. 15* 
Gex,  country  of,  i,  307 
Ghiberti,  works  of,  ii.  74 
Giant,  account  of  a,  i.  304 
Giants,  ficeletons  of,  in  Sicily,  ii.  447 
Giarre,  a  town,  iv.  3  1  3 
Gioeni,  Don,  a  man  of  literature,  iv. 
285 

quotation  from,  iv.  296 
Gioja,  a  town,  iii.  230 
Giordano,  Luca,  pictures  by,  i.  401. 

408.  ii.  73 
Giotto,  paintings  by,  iv.  471 


Giovenazzo,  a  town,  iii.  zr\ 

architecture  of,  ib. 
Girgenti,  the  ancient  Agrigentum, 
iii.  495,  496 
beautiful    and  numerous 

ruins  of,  iii.  519 
fituation  of,  iii.  532.  53  + 
Gifslingen,  i.  65 
Giudicello,  a  river,  iv.  276 
Glaciers  increafe  and  diminifh,  i.  191 

of  Berne,  i.  251 
Gladiators,  various  characterrftic  an- 
ecdotes of,  ii.  1 2  r  to  130. 
133.  247.  iii.  8b.  iv.424 
female,  i.  1 27 
Glafs,  ancient,  iii.  90.  106 

paintings  on,  iii.  106 
Gli  Farigliari,  cliffs  fo  called,  iv.  284 
Glow-worms,  ii.  ^4 

Flying,  iii.  196 
Glycon,  an  ancient  fculptor,  iii.  10 
Gmelin,  a  German  artift,  iv.  433 
Gnats  of  Sicily,  iv.  ^45 
Goat-hunters,  dangerous  tracks  of 
the,  i.  277 
cavern  of  Mount  JEtna,  iv.  295 
herds,  ancient  and  modern,  iii. 
204 

Goats  of  Savoy,  i.  -<2  9 

Gods,  angry,  of  the  Tarentines,  ii. 

281 

Gold,  found  near  Taranto,  iii.  254 

Gondole  of  Venice,  iv.  477.497 

Gondoliers,  iv.  4.98.  qi2 

Gonfalonier  of  Bologna,  what,  ii.  ^7 

Gonfalvo  of  Cordova,  hiitorical  anec- 
dote of,  ii.  395 

Gorgetti,  ftatue  by,  ii.  187 

Gorgiasthe  orator,  iv.  20 

Gorgona,  ifland  of,  ii.  84 

Gothard,  mountain  of,  i.  142.  147. 
164.  166.  168.  176.  190 

Goths,  praife  of  the,  iv.  44T,  4^2 

Governatori  of  Genoa,  what,  i.  383 

Government  of  Venice,  reflection* 
on,  iv.  502 

Governments,  reflections  concerning, 
i.  281 

oppreffions  of,  iii.  492. 

iv.  348.  351 
defpotic,  various,  iv. 

4^5 

Gracchus,  T.  S.  noble  behaviour  of, 

iii.  64 

Graces,  the  terrible,  ii.  287.  iii.  1  -o 
Grac'enigo,  patriotic  Doge  of  Venice, 

iv,  4?9  „  ... 

GradrJca, 
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Gradifca,  a  place,  iv.  515 
Graffer,  Mr.  a  gardener,  iv.  401 
Grafting,  remarks  on,  iii.  325 
Granaries  at  Berne,  i.  242 

of  Sicily,  iii.  492.  406 

fubterranean,iii. 
496 

Grande,  a  river,  iii.  410 
Grano  Germano,  what,  iii.  133 
Granfon,  battle  of,  i.  115.  206 

garrifon  of,  hanged,  i.  206. 
267 

Grapes,  cuftom  concerning,  i.  320 
Grappling-irons  of  the  Romans,  iv. 
162 

Grafs,  decayed,  a  manure,  iii.  75 
Grafshopper,  ode  to  the,  iii. 488 
Gravina,  a  village,  iv.  190 
Greco  Levante,  a  wind,  iii.  222 
Greek,  art,  grandeur  of,  iii.  193 
Greeks,  averfion  of,  to  Gladiators,  ii. 

tafte  and  genius  of  the,  iv. 

vanity  of  the,  iii.  310 
defcriptive  propenfity  of,  iii. 

H9«  4°9 

Grindelwald,  mountains  of,  i.  179. 

iSf;,  190 
Grinfelberg,  i.  184 
Grotta  del  Cane,  La,  mephitic  qua- 
lities of,  iii.  40 
degli    fpiiiti,    or    grotto  of 
v       ghorts,  iii.  c6 

dragonara,  La,  iiK  57 

di  matrimbn,  in  the  ifland  of 

Capri,  iii.  t 68 
Ferrata,  an  Abbey,  iv.  403 
Grotto,  the  Sybil's,  iii.  20 
of  flnells,  iii.  248 
Grutlin,  the,  i.  164 

anecdote  concerning,  i.  171 
Guard-houfe  at  Darmftadr,  i.  41 
Guards,  danger  of  granting,  to  ty- 
rants, iv.  56 
Guelphs  and  phibelins,  i.  374.  380. 

ii.  4.  18.2;.      60.  78.  88.  iv.  469 
Gi.ercino,  pictures  by,  i.  3  c  1 .  397. 

4c 4.  406.  ii.  1 9.  48,  49. 
147.  24^.  iii.  2.  iv.  411. 
465 

true  name  of,  ii.  107.  iv. 

465. 

Guides  of  Switzerland  characterized, 
i.  1S9 
dexterity  of^  i. 
260 


Guido,  pictures  by,  i.  II.  35:.,  $$3 
398.  409.  ii.  40.  45,  46,47. 
49.  108.  547.  295.  344- lv- 
410,  41 1.  446.  471 
characterized,  ii.  43 
where  buried,  ii.  48 
Gunpowder,  not  inflammable  in  the 

grotta  del  Cane,  iii.  50 
Gylippus,  anecdote  of,  iv.  50 

H 

HARIT,  the  power  of,  ii.  127 
Habfburg,  Counts  of,  i.  i  56 
Hackert,  a  painter,  particulars  con- 
cerning, and  pictures  by, 
ii.  14^.  250.  292.  iv.  400 
genius  of,  ii.  41  9 
patronized  by  the  King  of 

Naples,  ii.  421 
the  brothers  of,  ib. 
Hagenbach,   a   Statthalter,   put  to 

death,  i.  205 
Hahn,  the  reverend  Mr.  aftronomi- 

cal  clock  of,  i.  51 
Halfte,  a  place,  i.  179 
Hall,  remarkable,  at  Padua,  iv.  4-3 
Kaller,  a  reformer,  i.  210 

the  author,  advice  of,  i.  232 
remark  made  by, 
iii.  10 

Halycus,  the  river  of,  conjectures 

concerning,  iii.  49;.  iv.  109 
Haman,  anecdotes  concerning,  i.  5 
Hamikar,  at  the  fiege  of  Himera,  iii. 
4' 5 

the  opponent  of  Agatho- 
cles,  iv.  1 21  to  r \  1 

the  father  of  Hannibal  the 
Great,  anecdotes  of,  iv. 
170 

Hamilton,  Sir  William,  collection  of 
vafes  of,  iii.  4.  1 34 
prefents  of  to  the  King  of 
Naples,  in.  6 

Hannibal  the  Great  palling  the  Alps, 

i.  m>  34; 

anecdotes   of,  i. 
349.    359.  ii. 
200.  334.  386. 
423.  iii. 62. 1  35. 
1 7.J.  22*.  239. 
349.  iv.  440 
victory  of,  near 
the  Ticino,  i.419 
the  conqueror  of  Himera, 
hi.  410 

Hannibal, 
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Hannibal,  the  conqueror  of  Selinus,  j 
iii.  484.  508 
anfvver  of,  concerning 
the  Selinuntii,  iii.  486 
fuppofed  facrilege  of,  iii. 
510 

a  naval    commander  of 

Carthage,  far.  :6 r 
a  Carthaginian  command- 
er, iv.  167,  168 
a  Rhodian,  iv.  168 
an  am  ballad  or,  iv.  185 
llanno,  ftratagem  of,  iv.  104 

defeated  by  Lutatius,  iv.  173 
Hanfe-towns,  mention  of,  iv.  48 1 
Harderberg,  i.  180 

Harlequin,  reflections  on  the  charac- 
ter of,  i.  407.  iv.  500 
Harmofles,  what,  iv.  65 
Harrow  not  generally  ufed  in  Naples 

and  Sicily,  iii.  39  [ 
Harveft,  early,  iii.  290.  390.  410.  461 
Hafle  bufhes,  remarkable,  iii.  :oo 
Halli,  valley  of,  i.  179.  183,  184 

inhabitants   and  government 
of,  i.  184 
Haven  of  Genoa,  i.  387 
of  Cumae,  ii.  428 
of  Baiae,  ii.  434 

conjecture  concern- 
ing, iii.  56 
of  Julius,  ii.  426 

miftake  concerning, 
iii.  57 

of  Salerno,  iii.  197 
of  Brindifj,  iii.  278,  279 
nnfafe,  of  Gallipoli,  iii.  292 
of  Cotrone,  iii.  109 
of  Meffina,  iii-  386 
of  Girgenti,  iii.  496 
excellent,  of  Palermo,  iii.  4:8 
famous,  of  Lilybaeum,  iii.  474 
Trogilian,  iv.  2  1  r 
great,  of  Syracufe,  iv.  240 
Head  found  at  Rome,  anecdote  of  a, 
ii.  rj* 

Heat  and  cold,  degrees  of,  1.  367.39 t. 
417.  426.  ii.  Sc.  362.  iv.  327 
effects  of,  in  Sicily  and  Italy, 

Hi.  479-  49-  iv-  *33 
preventative  again  ft,  iv.  234 
feverity  of,  iii.  461.  404 
Hecate,  remarkable,  in  the  Mufeum 

Pium  Clementinum,  ii.  530 
Heckel   and  hatchel,  etymological 

doubt  concerning,  iii.  20  1 
Hedging  in  Sicily,  mode  of,  iii.  446 
41.  44 


Heli  after  ion,  what,  i.  3  06 

Helicon,  iituation  of  the  ancient,  iii. 

395 

Hell  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  different 
htuations  of,  ii.  436.  iii.  51 

Heloris,  faying  of,  iv.  62 

a  friend  of  freedom,  iv.  71 

Hc/orus,  an  ancient  town  in  Sicily,  iv. 
209 

Hemfterhuys,  an  author,  i.  4 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  picture 

of,  found  in  the  Reufs,  i.  147 
Hei  ac'.ea,  a  town  taken  by  Agatho- 
cles,  iv.  137 
and  daughters,  death  of, 
iv.  194 

Heraclides,  the  enemy  of  Dion,  anec- 
dotes of,  iv.  86.  90.  92, 

93 

the  fon  of  Agathocles,  iv. 
141 

Herculaneum,  difcovery  of,  in  17 13, 
iii.  32 
theatre  of  the  ancient, 
33  . 

towns  built  over,  iii. 
7 1 

model  of  the  theatre 
of,  iii.  t  16 
Hercules  Mufagetes,  temple  of,  ii.  149 
cattle  driven  from  Spain 
by,  ii.  1 62.  434.  iii.  72. 
465.  iv.  243 
hiftorical  traces  of,  ii.  239. 
iv.  17 

the  founder  of  Pompeii  and 

HercukmeuKi,  iii.  72 
beautiful  image  of,  at  Agri- 
gentum,  iii.  525 
Herdfmen  of  the  Alps,  i.  187 

Neapolitan,  how  taxed, 
iii.  129 

Herennius,  anecdote  of,  iii.  210 
Herefy,  catholic  dread  of,  hi.  256 
Herma,  what,  ii.  332 
Hermit  of  Somma,  on  Mount  Vefu- 
vius,  iii.  26.  31.  44 
of  San  Marino,  iv.  454 
Hermitage  on  Mount  Epomeus,  iii. 
J*55 

Hennocratec,  hiftorical  traces  of,  iii. 

487.  iv.  26.  45, 
46  52,  53,  54 
the  afs-driver,  iv.  55 
Heroes-,  three  memorable,  of  Switz- 
erland, i.  1 14 
Herodotus,  a paffage of,  doubted, i v. 2 4 
4  Heifchel, 
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Nerfchel,  mention  of,  iv.  439 
Hefiod,  quotations  from,  iii.  536.  iv 

333     F  - 
maxim  of,  111.  2 

Hefs,  Mr.  i.  92.  99 

Miero  the  Firft,  hiftorical  traces  of, 
ii.  429.  iv.  8.  33.  37,  3S,  39. 
270 

the  Second,  hiftorical  traces 
of,  iv.  27 
propitious  youth  of,  iv.  1  54 
treacherous  a£t  of,  iv.  155 
proclaimed  King,  iv.  i^6 
political  prudence  of,  iv. 
158 

laudable  ambition  of,  lb. 
wife  government  of,  iv. 
*75 

tythes  levied  by,  iv.  176 
death  of,  iv.  182 
Hieronymus,  hiftorical  traces  of,  iv. 

181?,  184,  185 
affafiination  of,  iv.  186 
High  Bailiffs  of  Switzerland  ceniured, 
i.  167 

Himera,  town  and  river,  conjectures 
concerning,  iii.  411,  412 
fiege  of,  iii.  414 

fecond,  iii.  420 
battle  of,  iii.  417 

confequences  of 
the,  iv.  31 
Wmermsy  the  ancient,  a  river,  iv.  6 
Himilco,  a  commander  at  the  ftege 
of  Agrigentum,  iii.  508. 
510.  514  _ 
a  Carthaginian  defender  of 

Syracufe,  iv.  215 
a  Carthaginian  general,  iv. 
69 

H>pparinus,  the  fon  of  Dion.  iv.  85 
Hippoacra,  a  town  taken  by  Aga- 

thocles,  iv.  137 
Hippoclides  dancing,   anecdote  of, 

iii.  175 

Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  hiftorical 
anecdotes  of,  iv.  185. 
190.  195  to  205.  2J9. 
215.  217 

Hippolytus,  ftory  of,  in  haflb  relievo 
at  Girgenti,  iv.  520 
refufcitrition  of,  ii.  271 
Hirt,  Mr.  the  antiquarian,  various 
particulars  concerning,  ii.  109.  112. 
161.  182.  194.  197.  205,  206.  245. 
282.  2S6.  309.  314,  315.  335 
Hxiiory,  Arabic,  of  Sicily,  iii.  434 

and  fable,  connection  be« 


twcen,  ii.  390.  iii.  236* 

364,  365.  497 
Hiftory  of  Syracufe    end  Sicily,  an 

abft  ract  of  the,  iv.3c  to  2  2  5 
ITochftatlt,  a  place,  i.  179 
Hochwang,  a  mountain,  i.  147 
Hoeing  in  Sicily,  hi.  391 
Hogs  of  Sicily,  iv.  344 
Hohenafperg,  cartle  of,  i.  58 
Hohenheim  palaee,  near  Stutgard,  i.64 
Hohenftaufen,  a  mountain,  i.  65 
Hohentwiel,  fortrefs  of,  i.  77.  83 
Hohnkreg,   Hohenftoffel,  and  Ho- 
hentwiel, mountains  of,  i.  83 
Holbein,  pictures  by,  ii.  69.  iv.  412 
Holy  Handkerchief,  chapel  of,  i.  3.-4 
when  exhibited, 
ik 

Homan  the  geographer,  mention  of, 

ii.  446 

Homer,  quotations  from,  ii.  218.  232. 

239.  276.  37?,  374>  375- 
377.  412.  442.  444. 111.  94. 
159,  160.  172.  180.  341. 
457,  458.  461.  468.  47c. 
iv.  79.  262.  3S6,  387 
apotheofis  of,  on  a  famous 

balTo  relievo,  ii.  322 
genius  of,  ii.  361.  409.  413. 
444.  447,  4+3.  iii.  34°- 
34--  3H 
apoftrophe  to,  ii.  446 
famous  buft  of,  iii.  14 
Homicide  of  twenty-feven  lenators 

of  Capua,  ii.  3S5 
Honey  of  Alabis,  iv.  23 
Hybla,  iv.  25 
Horace,  quotations  from,  ii.  96,  97. 

126.  t8o.  212.  226.  235. 
27:,  274.  294-  3°4-  334- 
359.  363.  5S0.  431,  432, 
433.  in.  18.  I2i.  176- 
208.  21  i.  218.  230.  237. 
2  ;4.  259.  266,  267.  288. 
iv.  251.  303.  346.  416. 
418,  4r9,  4:0,421 
journey  of,  to  Brundufium, 
iii.  214 

interpreted,  iii.  449,  450  to 
454 

Horatii  and  Curatii,  monument  of, 
ii.  260 
combat  of,  ii. 
268 

H:rm$s,  or  the  neck-band,  a  danco, 

iii.  176 

Horfs  of  bronze,  miracles  worked 
by  a,  iii.  9 


5  w 

Hoi  fe,  a  reftive,  iii.  283 
Horfes  not  fhod  among  the  ancients, 
ii.  5*75 

of  Naples  famous,  ii.  403. 
417 

of  bronze  at  Venice,  iv.  494 
lAxtues  of,  ancient,  remarks 

concerning,  iii.  101 
training  of,  at  Tarentum,  iii. 

dancing  of  the  Sybarites',  iii. 

of  Calabria,  iii.  320 
of  Sicily  defcribed,  iv.  343 
Hofpital,  great,  of  Genoa,  i.  407 
Hofpitals  of  Berne  characterized,  i. 

Hbfpitality  of  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Alps,  i.  188 
of  the  Italians  and  Sici- 
lians, iii.  535.  iv.  12. 

355.  362 

Houfes,  how  built  in  Berne,  i.  182 

of  Italy  and  Sicily,  excel- 
lence of  the,  ii.  62 
coolnefs  of  the,  iv,  2 
of  ancient  Pompeii,  defcrib- 
ed, iii. 
76 

rank  of 
the  inha- 
bitants of 
iii. 

high,  moft  dangerous  dur- 
ing earthquakes,  iii.  384 
black,  of  Mount  iEcna,  iv. 

Howard,  Mr.  admiration  of,  i.  412 
Hugouots,  derivation  of  the  word, 
i.  2  1 1 
at  Geneva,  i.  292 
Hundhorft,  pictures  by,  ii.  245.  iv. 

Hunter,  Perfian,  fimile  of,  ii.  t  3  r 
Hui~s,  John,  anecdotes  of,  and  ftone 

effigies,  i.  7 3,  79 
Huts  on  the  fhores  of  the  Adriatic, 

iii.  zzH 

Iljccn/ci,  the  birth-place  of  Lais,  iii. 
44.6 

Hj.iria,  the  famed  river,  only  a  brook, 
iii.  289 

Hymettus,  honey  of,  iii.  267 
Hvfyfa  an  ancient  river,  iii.  490 
Hyf/crs,  an  ancient  river,  iii.  533 
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JACOBI,  writings  of,  and  mode  of 

living,  i.  2c,  2;.  c;o 
Jacobin  mimonary  at  Naples,  ii.  401 
Jacquin,  father  and  fon,  botanifts,  iv. 

522 

Janua,  barbarous  name  of  Genoa,  i. 
^79 

Januarius,  St.  church  and  miraculous 

blood  of,  iii.  7 
Janus,  conjecture  concerning,  ii.  150 
Jaretta,   the   ancient   Kyamoforusf  a 

river,  iv.-  15 j 
Ice,  fall  of,  i.  191 
at  Rome,  ii.  in 

a  common  neceffary  in  Naples 

and  Sicily,  ii.  397.  iii.  253 
medical  ufe  of,  iv.  2*5 
and  mow,  particulars  concern- 
ing, iv.  236 
Icetes,  ambition  of,  iv.  100.  104.  108 

the  Strategus,  iv.  148 
fealoufy  of  the  Romans,  ii.  170 
Jerome,  St.  picture  of,  mafter-piece 

of  Correggio,  ii.  28 
Jews,  how  treated  at  Frankfort,  i.  38 
enftaved  by  Vefpafian,  how 

employed,  ii.  132 
anecdote  of,  ii.  139 
degrading  law  concerning  the, 
at  Ancona,  iv.  450 
Ignis  faruus,  ii.  357 
II  dromo,  a  place,  iv.  326 
Iller,  the  river  of,  i.  67 
Imagination,  effects  of,  on  difeafe, 

iii.  265 
Imola,  a  town,  iv.  458 
Improvifatore  at  Genoa,  ii.  393 
Improvifaton,  reflections  on,  ib. 

of  the  Portuguese  and 
Spaniards,  ii.  ;r>4 
Indolence  of  the  people  of  Naples, 
ii.  403 

Inejfa,  an  ancient  town,  iv.  271 

ancient  fite  of,  iv.  291 
Ingelheimer-Au,  ifland  of,  i.  36 
Inhabitants  at  Geneva,  what,  i.  303 
Inn  on  Mount  Cenis,  i.  337 

good,  at  Noralefe,  i.  339,  340 
the,  a  river,  iii.  413 
Inn-keeper,  ftory  of  an,  i.  194 
Inns  of  Savoy  characterized,  i.  331 

Italy  characterized,  1.  343.  ii. 
21.  iii.  318.  iv.  476.  516, 
517.  528 
Italy  and  SiciVy,  iii.  404,  40$,  4*4 
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tnquifition  in  Sicily,  iii.  443 
lnfcription  of  P.  Scipio  Africanus,  iii. 

65 

on  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  iii. 

ancient  Greek,  iii.  237 

found  at  Syracufe, 
iv.  233 
at  Syracufe,  iv.  258 
of  Diodorus,  iv.  181 
of  the  Delphic  Apollo,  iv. 
283 

on   the  marble  pier  at 
Venice,  iv.  509 
lafcriptions  in  memory  of  Tell,  i. 

158.  t63,  169 
of  Victor  Amadeus,  i. 
364 

remarkably  ignorant, 
ii.  2 

over  the  houfes  in  Pom- 
peii, iii.  85,  86 
of  an  exedra,  iii.  88 
to  the  apoftles  Peter 
and  Paul,  at  Syra- 
cufe, iv.  231,  232 
Inftrument,  altronomical,  difcovery 

of  an,  iii.  439 
Instruments,  furgical,  found  at  Pom- 
peii, iii.  91 
ancient,   in   the  mu- 
feum  at  Portici,  iii. 
105 

ancient  agricultural, iii. 
107 

Iifubri,  country  of  the,  ii.  3 
lnfurance  offices,  none  in  Switzer- 
land, i.  23  5 
Intercourfe  between  towns  cut  off, 

iii-  3<4-  333 
Interlaken,  a  place,  i.  18  r.  196 
Inundation,  tragical  effects  of  one, 
i.  108 
a  fecond,  i.  193 
of  the  Po,  i.  4 1 7 
near  Radicofani,  ii.  91 
Jocaftrus,  a  fon  of  JEolus,  iii.  353 
Jochen  Beily,  a  Swifs  farmer,  fome 

account  of,  i.  123 
Johanna,  Queen  of  Naples,  anecdote 
of,  ii.  394 
fuppofed  palace  of,  iii.  no 
palace   of,    called  Poggio 

Reale,  iii.  1 32 
lull  and  cruelty  of,  lb. 
the  Second,  anecdotes  of, 
iu- -37  j 


John  of  Procida  characterized,  ii.  393 
Jofeph  the  Second,  particulars  con- 
cerning, iv.  5 1  5.  52  3 
Iriih,  learning  of  the,  in  the  middle 

ages,  iii.  2  ^4 
Ifchia,  fortrefs  on  the  iiland  of,  iii.  144 
ancient  volcanic  terrors  of, 

iii.  146 
fertility  of,  \b. 

inhabitants  of,  characterized, 

iii.  16 r .  iv.  389 
a   fecond  tour  of,  by  the 

Count;  iv.  385 
fruits  of,  ib. 

population,  baths,  and  agri- 
culture of,  iv.  388 
Ifere,  a  river,  i.  330,  331 
Ifis,  temple  of,  at  Pompeii,  iii.  78 
Ifland,  floating,  of  Homer,  ii.  447 
Iflands  of  the  Mediterranean,  cha- 
racteriftic  features  of,  ii. 

floating,  iii.  340,  341 
Italians,  talents  for,  and  love  of  act- 
ing, i. 344.  373.  408.  iv.499 
prefer  town  to  country,  u. 
ir.  92 

animation  and  gesticulation 

of,  ii.  105.  173 
vain  of  their  antiquity,  ii. 

269.  iii.  22S.  iv.  458 
indolence  of,  ii.  397 
and  Sicilians  characterized, 

iii.  169.228,229.  284.297. 

3*°.  3 3  r-  334-  44*-  45V 
492.  5:4.  iv.  358.  366. 
389.  464.  476.  502 
hofpitality  of  the,  iii.  2S4. 

309.  3  r  7.  3-7 
curiofity  of  the,  iii.  297 
Italy  falfely  cenfured.  ii.  39 
charms  of,  ii.  364 
ancient  wealth  and  beauty  of, 
ii.  4ro 

and  Sicily,  fertility  of,  iv.  329 
parts  of,  like  parts  of  Germany, 
iv.  464 
the  Ne- 
therlands 
iv.  467 

Ith,  profeffor  at  Berne,  i.  241.  253 
Jugglers,  i.  372 

Julio  Romano,  pictures  by,  ii.  246. 
iv,  410 

Jungfrau  mountain,  i.  18  r.  184.  194 
Junius,  the  Conful,  naval  misfortune 
of,  iv.  160,  170 

Juno 


1   N  D 


Juno  Moneta,  temple  of,  U.  154.  t6; 

the  Lanuvmian*  ftatue  of,  ii.  332 
Jupiter  Statori  temple  of,  ii.  140 

Tonans,  temple  of,  anecdote 

concerning,  ii.  141.  155 
Capitolinus,  temple  of,  anec- 
dote concerning,  ii.  154. 

and  Juno,  temples  of,  ii.  149 
Feretnus  temple  of,  ii.  152 
temple  of  built  by  Tarquin, 
ib. 

Piuvius,  how  perfonified,  ii. 

319 

fura,  promontory  of,  i.  267 
Jutlvberg,  the  U'  .of  Klopftock,  i. 
1:4 

Juturna,  fountain  of,  ii.  184 

fable  concerning,  ii. 
Juzt,  high  bailiff  of  Schweiiz,  anec- 
dote of,  i.  101 


K 

KAPPEL,  battle  of,  1.  135 
Karlsi  uh,  i.  48.  57 

Kauffmaan,  Ancelica,  where  born,  i. 

6$ 

anecdotes  concerning,  Ii. 

tot.  3  1  r 
pictures  by,  ii.  116 
capita]    picture   in  the 
poiteflion  of,  iv.  428 
Kienthalberg  mountain,  i.  180 
Kiichberg,  liquation  of,  i.  tc$ 
Kilt,  a  remarkable  curtom,  i.  244 
King,  a,  and  a  Pope,  tranquillity  of, 

after  murder,  iii.  372 
Kings,  tyrannical,  how  kept  in  awe, 
ii.  4c  2 

Kitchen  utenfils,  iii.  t?S 

fire-place,  ib. 
Kleuker  re  fides  at  Ofnaburg,  i.  3 
Klopllock  refides  near  Hamburg,  i.  3 
quoted,  i.  31.  4.C*  109.  ii. 

45.  Hi.  icq.  23-.  iv.  395 
mention  of,  i.  49.  124. 
Knees,  pilgrims  walking  on  their, 
iv.  446 

Knowledge,  ftate  of,  at  Rome,  ii.  167 
Kolin,  a  place,  iv.  530 
Kolreutt  r,  Mr.  remarkable  experi- 
ments in  botany  of,  i.  c6 
Koitnitz,  or  (Jonrtance,  i.  72 
K;  ifpalt,  i.  1 46 

Kuhreihen,  or  Song  of  the  Swifs,  i. 
1  209 


Kufnacht,  town  of,  i.  :o$ 

Mother  place  fo  called,  L 
'33-  i54>  155-  *58»  x59 

it 

LA  BAGARIA,  a  place,  iii.  433 
Labdalon,  conjectures  concerning,  iv. 

261 

La  Bocchetta.  i.  276 
Laboratory,  grand,  of  nature,  iii.  16 
L.i  Cava,  a  place,  iii.  189.  iv.  396 
Laccius,  the  little  haven  of  Syracufe, 

iv.  254  . 

Lacco  in  the  ifland  of  Ifchia,  iii.  147 
La  Chambre,  a  place,  i.  331 
La  Colombara,  a  fortrels,  iv.  464 
Lacrima,  a  kind  of  wine,  iii.  31 
Lactantius  averfe  to  Gladiators,  ii. 
128 

La  dent  de  foment,  a  mountain,  i.  270 
Ladies,  Genoele,  cbarattei  ized,  i.  414 
Lady-bud  among  the  drofs  of  7£tna> 
iv.  302 

Laeflngons,  the  town  of,  conje&ures 
concerniiig,  iv.  3-6 
poerical  ufe  of,  by  Ho- 
mer, ii.  4 17.  iii.  365 
La  Favorite,  palace  of,  i.  35 
La  Foglia,  a  river,  the  ancient  Pifau* 

rus,  iv.  452 
Lago  del  Rc,  iii.  144 

fifhery  at,  iii.  145 
di  Patria,  iii.  66 
Laguna,  the  fhallows  of  Venice,  ir. 

496.  509 
Lahn,  a  river,  i.  24 
Lais,  anecdote  of,  iii.  446 
Lake  of  Conitance,  i.  69.  83 
ZeU,  i.  76 
Ueberlingen,  ib. 
Zug,  i.  137 

Lucerne,  i.  148  to  1  71 
Sempach,  i-  174- 
Thun,  i.  179,  »8o,  1S1- 
the  four  WalcHtaxlte,  i.  tfc 
Brienz,  i.  180,  181 
Bieler,  characterized,  i.  247 
Arlach,  i.  250,  25 r 

de  Mouron,  remarkable,  i.  261 

of  Neufchatel,  i.  267 

Maggiore,  i.  425 

of  Bolfena,  ii.  9  3 
Fondi,  ii.  370 
A  vermis,  ii.  424.  438 
Fuzaro>  11.  4jo 

Lake 
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Lake  of  Nemi,  ii.  261.  269,  270 
Albano,  ii.  261.  263 

anecdote  concern- 
ing, ii.  zhz.  265 
Avernus,  and  the  Liurine, 

union  between,  iii.  17 
Agnano,  iii.  49 
■  Palici,  fulphuruus,  iv.  16 
Beveria,  iv.  17 
Velinus,  iv.  439 
on  Mount  Cenis,  i.  337 
the  Lucrine,  ii.  425.  439 
Lakes,  two,  in  Calabria,  iii.  352 
Lalande  De,  anecdote  of,  iii. 4 59  . 
Lamis,  an  ancient  colonial  leader,  iv. 
24 

Lamp,  fe puichral,  hermetically  feal- 
■  ed,  iii.  130,  131 

Lamps,  ancient,  terrific  forms  of, 
iii.  88 

of  the  ancients,  iii.  105.  iv. 

2  3c, 

Lanaffa,  daughter  of  Agathocies,  and 

wife  of  Pyrrhus,  iv.  149 
La  Nave,  a  tree  fo  called,  iv.  312 
Lancelotto  Caftello,  a  Sicilian  noble 

author,  iii.  42$ 
Landolina,  anecdotes  of,  iv.  230.  264. 

literary  remarks  of,  iv. 

23  . 26 1 
the  ion  of,  frofl-feized, 

iv.  297 

Landfcapes  of  the  ancients,  iii.  82,  83 
Laneburg,  town  of,  i.  375 
Lanfranc,  pictures  by,  iii.  8 
Lanilta^  what.  ii.  124,  125 
Lnnuvium,  axi  ancient  town,  ii.  277 
miftake  concerning,  lb. 
Laocoori.  ftatue  of,  ii.  327 
La  Riccia,  a  place,  ii.  255 

antiquity  of,  ii.  259 
La  Rive,  a  painter,  fome  account  of, 
i.  317,  318 
the  actor,  defcribed,  i.  324 
La  Superga,  monaitery  of,  defcribed, 

i/345.  36* 
Lateran,  tha  church  of,  ii.  307 
Latin  verfe  in  rhyme,  iii.  398 
Latomiae,  or  ftone  quarries  of  an- 
cient Selinus,  iii.  483 
of  Syracufe,  iv.  252 
La  Tour,  a  place,  i.  255 
La  Trappe,  rigorour  order  of,  i.  20 
Lava,  cataracts  of,  from  Vefuvius, 
iii.  76 

broad  bed  of,  running  into  the 
fea,  iii.  74 
Vol.  IV. 


Lava,  various  kinds  of,  iii.  47.  \a', 
iv.  283 

different  fertility  of,  iii.  74,  ?$ 
broad  bed  of,  at  the  foot  of 

Epomeo,  iii.  14; 
vegetation  of,  iv.  282 
and  afhes,  vaft  beds  of,  iv.  292. 

298 

of  iEtna,  courfe  and  pheno- 
mena of,  iv.  305,  306,  307 
Lavater,  anecdotes  of,  i.  92.99.  195. 
123 

the  fon  of,  mention  of,  t. 
100.  117 
Laubach,  a  town,  iv.  516 
La  Vcneria,  palace  of,  i.  366 
Laufen,  caftle  of,  i.  87 
Laupen,  a  place,  i.  200 
Laurel,  literaiy  difpute  concerning, 
ii.  41 5 

Laufanne,  town,   government  and 
people  of,  i.  276,  277 
foldiers  fent  to,  behaviour 
of,  i.  278 

Laus  Tomfe'ia,  an  ancient  town,  ii.  tS 
Lauterbrunn,  village  of,  i.  179.  193* 

valley  of,  i.  192 
Law,  nmplicity  of,  at  Berne,  i.  226 
fuits,  expenfive  at  Berne,  i.  237, 
238 

concerning  debt  atGeneva,  1.313 
fumptuary,  remarkable,  by  Au- 
gustus, ii.  122 
fuits,  remarkable  in  Calabria, 
after  the  earthquake  of  1783, 
iii.  328 
fingular,  in  Sicily,  iv.  364 
Laws,  inefficiency  of,  i  218 

and  morals,  remark  concern- 
ing, iii.  240 
of  Diocles,  iv.  5r 
remarkable,  of  Zaleucus,  iii. 
j  359 

j  Lazaretto  of  Meffina,  iii.  386 
I  Lazarolo,  the  port  of,  iv.  375 
Lazaroni,  character  of  the,  ii.  398 
fome  at  Rome,  ib. 
and  filhwives,  remark  on, 
ii.  402 

Leaf  of  the  Cactus  Opuntia,  product- 
ive quality  of,  iii.  391 
League  againft  Venice,  iv.  481 
Leaies,  fhort  in  Italy,  i.  362 
Leaves,  fodder  for  cattle,  ii.  428 
Ltbrun,  anecdote  of,  and  picture  by, 
i.  25 

Lecce,  population  and  buildings  of, 
iii.  283 

O  o  Lecc«, 
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Lccce,  municipal  government  of,  iii. 

285 

taxation  of,  iii.  286 
agricultural  induftry  of,  iii. 

bad  tafte  of  the  inhabitants 
of,  ib. 

Lett ijlemi urn,  what,  iii.  105 

Leda,  fable  of,  iii.  395 

Leilftngen,  remarkable  fituation  of, 

i.  181 
Lemons,  vaft,  iii.  182 
Le  Notre,  mention  of,  i.  367.  iv.  422 
Lentini,  a  town,  iv.  i-n  18 
Lentifcus,  oil  made  from  the  berry 

of  the,  iii.  477 
Lenz,  a  German  poet,  exclamation 

of,  at  feeing  the  fail  of  the  Rhine, 

i.  87 

Lenzburg,  a  place,  i.  203 

Leo,  Achradina  taken  by,  iy.  103 

Leonardo,  a  river,  iv.  17 

Leonine  verfes,  iii.  197.  399 

Letn/ium,  an  ancient  city,  iv.  19 

taken  by  Marcellus,  iv.  199 

Leprofy  and  cancer,  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  iv.  363 

Leptines,  anecdote  of,  iv.  73,  74 
dethroned,  iv.  107 
the  officer  of  Agathocles, 
anecdotes  of,  iv.  139 

Leranzo,  an  ifland,  iii.  469 

Lefbia  and  her  fparrow,  picture  of, 

ii.  102 

Lei  £>uatres  bonnes  Villa,  four  towns  fo 

called,  i.  267 
Lefiing  the  poet,  remark  on,  ii.  286 
of,  iv.  500 
Letter,  by  Raphael,  ii.  350 

treacherous,  of  Dionyfius  the 
younger,  iv.  85 
Letters,  arrangement  of,  by  the  Sici- 
lians, iii.  309 
Library  and  pictures  at  Geneva,  i. 
323 

of  La  Superga,  i.  365 

at   Parma,    plundered  by 

Don  Carlos,  ii.  27 
prefent,  at  Parma,  ib. 
at  Bologna,  ii.  38 
at  Florence,  ii.  72 
at   Sienna,  for   what  re- 
markable, ii.  90 
at  Girgenti,  iii.  535 
Lichtenftein,  pictures  in  the  gallery 

of  the  Prince  of,  iv.  525 
Lichtwehr,  a  German  poet,  quoted, 
iv.  116 


Licorice,  wild,  a  branch  of  trad^ 

iii.  312.  392 
Licofa,  promontory  of,  iii.  196.  iv, 

375-  38i 
Light-houie  of  MefTtna,  iii.  377 

houles  of  Genoa,  i.  388 
Liguria,  ancient,  extent  of,  i.  378 
Li  Indaftriofi,  a  fociety,  iv.  459 
Lilybteum,  hiftorical  tiaces  of,  iii.  474 
Limmat,  river  of,  i.  91,  92 
Limoneila  di  Spagna,  a  lweet  lemon, 

iii.  388 
Lindau,  i.  69.  74 
Lion-heads  at  Venice,  ir.  494 
Lions,  marble,  of  the  Balbi  palace, 

*•  39* 

Lipari  illands,  iii.  321,  322.  iv.  146 

plundered  by  -Agatho«« 

cles,  iv.  146 
number  of,  iv.  366 
appearance  of,  iv.  367 
account   of  the,  bf 
Diodorus,  ib. 
by  Thucydides, 
iv'37i 

Lin's,  an  ancient  nrer,  11.  380 
Lijfut,  a  river  of  the  ancients,  iv.  17 
Littmum,  the  ancient  remains  of,  iix. 

64.  66,  67 
Liviner,  valley  of,  i.  166.  168 
Livy,  loft  books  of,  in  part  difcoyer* 
ed,  iii.  435 
characterized,  iii.  437 
buft  of,  iv.  473 
Lizard  of  Sicily,  iv.  375 
Locarno,  a  diftrict,  i.  167 
Locattelli,  pictures  by,  ii.  34$ 
Lochmann,  farcaftic  reply  of,  i.  104 
Locks  and  keys  of  the  ancient  ahi 

modern  Italians,  clumfy,  iii.  106 
Locle,  village  and  diftrict  of,  i.  256 
handfome  church  and  bells  of, 
i.  257 

famous  for  its  mechanics,  i. 

259 

extreme  populoufnefs  of,  ib. 
Locri,  hiftorical  traces  of  the,  iii.- 
.  358 

Lodi,  a  to'.vn,  ii.  t6,  17 
Loggie  de  Rafaello,  ii.  341 
Lombardy,  plains- of,  characterized, 

i-  344-  373-  4r7.«.  3 
fertility  of,  i.  425 
Loretto,  population  of,  iv.  44c 
Love,  different  effects  of,  in  different 

countries,  iii.  451 
LowofiU,  a  place,  iv.  530 

Lucerne, 
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Lucerne,  climate  of,  i.  13S 

handfome  people  of,  i.  139 
charmingly  fit  dated.,  A, 
too  long  faithful  toAuftria, 
i.  144 

conftitution  of,  i.  172 
happinefs  of,  i.  173 
Luchefe,  Count,  mentioned,  iii 
Lucretius,  quotation  from,  ii. 
r34 

Lucullus>  garden  of,  ii.  405 

country  houfe  of,  ii. 
434 

celebrated  hall  of,  iii.  21 
works  by,  iii.  56 
Lncumo  of  the  Tyrrheni,  what,  ii.  58 
Lugano,  a  diftrict,  i.  166 
Luino,  Bernardino,  pictures  by,  ii.  10 
Luke,  St.  fup poled  picture  by,  ii.  50 
Lutatiusthe  conful,  victory  of,  iv.  173 
Lutfchina,  white  and  black  ftreams 
lb  called,  i.  193.  196 
valley  of,  i.  193 
Luxury  of  the  Romans,  ii.  135 
Lycifcus,  intemperance  and  death  of, 
iv.  132 

Lyfis,  the  inftructor  of  Epami non- 
das,  iii,  237 


M 


MACHIAVEL,  an  excellent  hifto- 
rian,  ii.  61 
monument  of,  ii.  71 
Machines,  prodigious,    of  Archi- 
medes, iv.  207 
Mad-houfe  at  Vienna,  iv.  523 
Madonia,  a  mountain,  iii.  410.  412 
Madonna  ridiculoufly  disfigured,  i. 
414 

della  Scala,  image  of,  iii. 
231 

Maecenas  characterized,  iii.  138 

villa  of,  iv.  420 
Magdalena,  a  river,  iii.  25 
Magna  Graecia,  ancient  characterif- 

tics  of,  iii.  317 
Magnitude  how  different  from  the 

fublime,  i.  r 
Mago,  a  Carthaginian  commander, 
iv.71.  74 
the  dead  body  of,  crucified, 
iv.  105 

Mail,  coats  of,  for  the  Genoefe  wo- 
men, i.  400 

Malta,  Grand  Matter  of,  anecdote 
of  a,  iii.  43,5 


Mamercus  the  tyrant,  death  of,  iv. 

109 

Mamertini,  treachery  of  the,  iv.  148. 

Mammelucks  at  Geneva,  i.  292 
Man,  prodigious  works  of,  iii.  93 

a  woman,    mule,    and  the 

ground,  thrown  over  a  river, 

iii.  3'27 

Manduria,  hiltorical  traces  of,  iii. 

272 

Manfredonia,  bay  of,  iii.  216 
Manglard,  Adrian,  pictures  by,  ii. 

34.1 

Manlius,  M.  courage  and  ambition 
of,  ii.  165 
and  the  Gaul,  ii.  247 
Manna  of  Sicily,  iii.  407 
Manners,  not  laws,  govern  nations, 
i.  218,  219 
purity  of,  at  Geneva,  i.  315 
Manufacture,  remarkable,  at  Taran- 

to,  iii.  260 
Manure  preferved  2t  Naples,  iii.  125 
Manufcripts,  remaikabU,  at  Turin, 
»•  37i 
at  Milan,  ii.  9 
ancient,  found  at  Pom- 
peii, iii.  no 
preparing     for  the* 

prefs,  iii.  1 1 1 
Arabic,  valuable,  dis- 
covery of,  iii.  434, 
435 

Map,  ancient,  by  Vofs,  ii.  389.  443 

Matfa,  the  fignal  of,  ii.  195 

Maratti,  Carlo,  ii.  349 

Marble,  black  African,  where  dug, 
ii.  117 
of  Pentelicus,  ii.  228 
variegated  African,  ib, 
of  Lumacello,  ii.  281 
of  giallo  antico,  ii.  302 
of  verde  antico,  iii.  219 
of  Mount  Taurus,  iv.  323 

Marca  d'Ancona,  the  province  of,  iv. 
445 

di  Trevifo,  a  province,  iv.  514 
Marcellus,  theatre  of,  ii.  148 

ferved  as  a 
fortrefs,  ii . 
149 

hiftorical  traces  of,  ii.  266 
policy  of,  iii.  135 
characterized,  iii.  137  _ 
Leontmm  taken  by,  iv, 
199 

o  o  x  Mm* 
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Marcellus,  reflexions  of,    at  the 
ftorming  of  Syracufe, 
iv.  213 
patriotic  moderation  of, 
iv.  220 

Mare  Piccolo,  particulars  concern- 
ing, iii.  24c,  241.  243  to  2^4 

Marecchia,  a  river,  the  ancient  Ari- 
minus,  iv.  4^4 

Marforio,  colofifal  ftatue  of,  ii.  216 

Marine  of  Venice,  iv.  ?o6 

Maritimo,  an  ifland,  iii.  469 

Marius  and  the  foldier,  anecdote  of, 
ii.  381 

Mark,  Saint,  place  of,  at  Venice,  iv. 
49  5 

Market  of  Pifa,  ii.  86 
Markfmen,  excellent,  of  Bohemia, 
iv.  C29 

Marriage  of  the  Doge  and  the  Adria- 
tic, iv.  490.  i;o8 
Marriages  of  Dionyfius,  iv.  57 
Marfalla,  antiquity  and  population 

of,  iii.  474 
Marih  of  Pomptinae,  ii.  276.  358, 
359.  iii.  18. 
iv.  402. 
draining  of 
the,ii.  359, 
360 

Minturnae,  ii.  381 
Liturnum,  iii.  66 
Gortufa,  the  ancient  }a- 
lici,  anecdote  concern- 
ing, iii.  490 
Marfhes  frequented  by  buffaloes,  iii. 
209 

JVIarfigli,  anecdote  of,  ii.  39 

where  buried,  ii  48 
Mafafra,  a  town,  iii.  zxi 
Malaniello,  where  puttodeath,  iii.  25 
Mafcaluccia,  a  village,  iv.  290 
MaJJicus,  a  hill,  ii.  :8  r 
Mafs  celebrated  by  the  Pope,  ii.  98 
Mafla,  promontorv  or  belfry  of,  iii. 
178 
town  of,  ib. 
Matthias  von  Burlen,  anecdote  of,  i. 

Mazzannunciata,  a  village,  iv.  290 
Mazzara,  a  town,  iii.  475,  476 

Val  di,  iii.  479 
Meafures  and  weights  of  Sicily,  iv. 

335-  347-  35°-  388 
Mechanics  work  in  the  ftreets,  iv. 
361 

■Medici,  family  of,  ii.  60 


Meditations  among  the  Alps,  i.  34/ 

Mediterranean  at  Genoa,  i.  387 
Megacles,  the  aifociate  of  Dion,  W* 
8< 

Megara  and  Syracufe,  war  between, 

iv.  33 

Meillerie,  village  and  rocks  of,  i. 
270,  271 

Meinau,  ifland  of,  i.  81 

Melchtahl,  Arnold  von,  characteriz- 
ed, i.  150.  171 

Mcl eager,  ftory  of,  in  baffo  relievo, 
ii.  284 

Melibokus,  mountain  of,  i.  41 
Melon,  hiftorical  anecdote  of,  ii.  392 
Melons^  warer,  near  Naples,  iii.  67 
numerous  in  Sicily,  iv.  330 
Melpomene,  coloffal  ltatue  of,  ii. 
322 

Menander,  mention  of,  ii.  331,  332 

frame  of,  ib. 
Mendris,  a  dittridt,  i.  t  f>6 

an  ancient  ftatuary,  ii.  145 
Menenius,  table  of,  ii.  248 
Mengff,  paintings  by,  ii.  241.  292 
Menon,  the  murderer  of  Agathoeles, 

iv.  T47 
Mentz,  city  of,  '%,  35 
Mercenary  foldiers,  reflections  on,  i. 

282 

Mercury,  ftatue  of  a  young,  ii.  733 

beautiful,  iii.  iz 
Mericus,  treachery  of,  at  the  fieg* 

of  Syracufe,  iv.  21  & 
Meridian  line,  tradition  concerning, 

iv.  232  • 
Mefiapus  and  Meflapia,  iii.  234 
Meffenger  of  Dionyftos,  anecdote  of, 
iv.  83 

Leontium,    lie  propa> 
gated  by,  iv.  199 
Meffxnn,  hiftorical  traces  of,  iii.  378 
bay  of,  fickle-formed,  iii. 

377-  386 
fiege  of,  iii.  381 

by  Himilco,  iv.  6^ 
trade  of,  iii.  3S8 
population  of,  ib. 
air  of,  healthy,  lb. 
Meftre,  population  of,  iv.  514 
Meta  fndans,  what,  ii.  137 
Metaphors,  national,  remark  on,  iv. 
394 

Metaro,  a  river,  the  ancient  Me  tan* 

rus,  iv.  4;  1 
Meraftafio,  bttft  of,  in  the  Pawtheon, 

ii.  316 

Met  a  wo. 
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Metauro,  a  river,  iii.  328 

Metella,  Caecilia,  fepulchre  of,  ii. 

187 

Metman,  town  of,  i.  19 
Meynthal,  a  diftrict,  i.  166 
Meyringen,  a  place,  i.  183,  184,  185 
Michael  Count  of  Gruyeres,  anec- 
dote of,  i.  212 
St.  monafterv  of,  i.  343 
church  of,  at  Pavia,  i. 
426,  427 

Michele  in  Bofco,  S.  monaftery  of, 

ii.  49 

Micyllus,  an  ancient  colonial  leader, 
iv.  32 

Milan,  hiftorical  (ketch  of,  ii.  3 
population  of,  ii.  7 
antiquities  of,  by  whom  de- 

ftroyed,  ib. 
library  of,  ii.  8 

plaifter  cafts  in, 
ii.  10 

province  of,  characterized, 
ii.  15 

Milazzo,  a  place,  iii.  394 

the  ancient  My  la,  a  terri- 
tory, iv.  156.  161 
Mile-ftone,  Roman,  iii.  215 
Mileto,  a  town,  iii.  324 
Milk.,  fcarcity  of,  in  Italy,  ii.  93 

of  the  Italian  goat,  pleafant, 
iii.  204 
buffalo  cow, 
excellent, 
iii.  209 

Miller,  a  German  poet,  i.  66 
Mills  for  the  hand,  ancient,  iii.  103 
Milo,  the  leader  of  the  Crotonians, 

iii.  302 

.Milton,  quoted,  i.  12 
Mineral  waters  of  Ems,  i.  33 

Schwalbach  and 
Wifbaden,  i.  35 
Mines,  gold  and  filver,  of  Sicily,  iv. 
325 

Minue,  a  town,  iv.  14 
Minos,   hiftorical  conjectures  con- 
cerning, iii.  499 
Minturnce,  ruins  of,  ii.  380 

people  of,  treatment  of 

MariuSj  ii.  381 
Mirmillones,  what,  ii.  123 
Mifeno,  Monte,  or  ilCapo,  iii.  61 
Mifenum,  vint  to  the  promontory  of, 

iii.  55 

remains  of  the  town  of, 
iii.  5i 


Miftake,  mutual  mafiacre  committed 

by,  iv.  140 
Modane,  village  of,  i.  334 
Model  of  Switzerland,  remarkable, 

i.  14  s 

Modena,  duchy  of,  ii.  31 
city  of,  ib. 
population  of,  ib. 
Mola  di  Gaeta,  a  place,  ii.  372 

antiquarian   conjectures  con- 
cerning, ii.  373.  388 
a  town  of  Monte  Toro,  iv.  31S 
Molfetta,  a  town,  iii.  223 

population  of,  ib. 
Molo  of  Catania,  iv.  237 
Ancona,  iv.  451 
Monaftery,  Carthufian,  near  Pavia, 
ii.  1 
church  of, 
ii.  2 

Capuchin,  in  the  valley 

of  Sorento,  iii.  182 
of    San    Nicolao,  at 
Mount  iEtna,  iv.  271. 
289.  305 
Benedictine,  at  Catania, 

iv.  278 
on  Monte  Toro,  iv.  324 
Mondrone,  town  of,  iii.  228 
Monk,  anecdote  of  a,  i.  36 
ignorance  of  a,  i.  77 
a  cliff  fo  called,  i.  194 
on  Mount  Epomeus,  anec- 
dote of,  iii.  1 55 
whimfical  confcientioufnefs 
of  a,  iii.  262 
Monkey  and  Quack,  i.  372 
Monks,  Francilcan,  hofpitality  of,  ii. 
365,  366 
abftinence  and  fevere  life  of, 
iv.  356 

Mons  Sacer,  for  what  remarkable, 

ii.  247 

Moiiftrous  forms,  effects  of,  on  chil- 
dren, iii.  426, 427 
Mont  Blanc,  i.  134.  181.  284.  286 
Monte  Allegro,  a  village,  iii.  495 
Celefe,  iv.  468 

di  mifericordia,  a  hofpital  in 
the  ifland  of  Ifchia,  iii.  146 
di  Santo  Nicolo,  or  Epomeo, 

iii.  153 
di  Trapani,  iii.  469 
Dragone,  ii.  381 
Fufcolo,  a  town,  iii.  201 
Gerbino,  a  promoutory,  iii. 
422 
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Monte  Guafco,  iv.  449 

Nuovo,  thrown  up  by  an 

earthquake,  ii.424.  iii.  26 
Pellegrino,  iv.  171 
Roffo,  account  of,  iv.  296 
San  Angelo,  iii.  212 
Teftaccio,  derivation  of,  ii. 

Monteleone,  a  town,  iii.  322 
Montereale,  a  town,  iii.  441 
Monti  Groin,  account  of,  iv.  290 
Montmelian,  a  place,  i.  330 
Monuments  of  Galileo,  Machiavel 

and  Michael  Angelo,  ii.  71 
Moon-light,  a  remarkable  painting 

of,  by  Hackert,  ii.  420 
Mora,  game  of,  defcribed,  i.  346 
effects  of,  ii.  170 
Moral  fociety,  the,  remarkable  ac- 
count of,  i,  129 
Morality,  political,  ii.  397 

excellent,  of  Cicero,  iv, 
156 

-Morals,  more  effectual  than  arms,  iv. 
49  . 

fuperior  to  laws,  iii,  240 
More,  Jacob,  pictures  by,  and  cha- 
racter of,  ii.  249,  250 
Morgarten,  battle  of,  i.  T14 
Morgenthal,  excellent  inn  at,  i.  178 
JVfor gentium,  an  ancient  place,  iv.  154 
Morges,  a  town,  i.  267.  283 
Morghen,  an  engraver,  ii.  296 
Morofini,  ftatues  brought  from  A- 

then<:  by,  iv.  505 
Morozzo,  Count,  who,  i.  367 
Morfburg,  i.  72,  73,  74 
Mortar,  ancient,  remark  on,  iv.  259 
Mofaic  work,  ait  of  repairing,  i.  370 
beautiful,  difcovered 

in  Sardinia,  ib. 
at  Sienna,  ii.  89 
at  Rome,  ii.  115,  116 
of  the  mufeum  of  the 

Capitol,  ii.  223 
at  Pompeii,  iii.  82 
in   the    mufeum  of 

Pcrtici,  iii.  110 
flooring  in  the  ifland  of 
Ifchia,  iii.  1 63,  (69 
Mofchus,  Che  poet,  mention  of,  iv.  29 
Mofer  refides  at  Ofnaburg,  i,  4 
Mofes,  flatue  of,  ii  112 
Mofs,  white  and  odorous,  near  Na- 
ples, iii,  t 20 
variety  of,  iii.  121 
odoriferous,  iii.  281 


Motya,  the  ancient,  iii.  474 

fiege  of.  iv.  69 
Moudon,  a  town,  i.  267 
Mounier,  anecdote  of,  i.  322 
Mount  Cenis,  i.  335 

"paffage  over,  i.  336,  337, 

338>  339 
heights  of,  impoffibleto 

afcend,  i.  337 
dangerous   defcent  of, 

i.  338, 339 
Mountains  of  Tyrol,  i.  74.  147 
of  Valais.  i.  270 
of  Bafilicata,  iii.. 2 53 
Albanian,  iii.  288 
and    rocks,  Acrocerau- 

nian,  iii.  288.  290 
behind  Meffina,  called  P<r- 

hrium,  iii.  387 
of  Here,  chains  of,  iii.  399 
of    TEtna,   thirty-fix  in 
number,  iv.  298,  299 
Muhlheim  on  the  Ruhr,  i.  6 
Mulberry  tree  and  fruit,  i,  341.  34?. 
359-  377-  H'-  33-  76.  87.  4=8.  iii. 
125.  157.  321.  356.  389.  532.  fv. 
3i5>  3  16 

Mules  of  the  vetturini  characterized, 

i.  338 
manner  of  fhoeing  ib. 
Sicily,  good,  iii.  491.  iv.  343 
Mulina  valley,  iv.  398 
Muller,  the  hiftorian,  chaiadterifed, 
i.90 

Munfter,  arrival  at,  i.  4 
Munter,  Mr.  mention  of,  iii.  493 
Murder,  flory  concerning,  i.  345 
Murrha,  vafes  of,  iv.  28c,  281 
Murten,  battle  of,  i.  115.  206 
Mufcadel,  a  wine,  iv.  332 
Mufcles,  petrified,  i.  148 

of  the  Lucrine  lake,  iii.  19 
Mufeum  at  Florence,  ii.  67 

of  the  Capitol,  ii.  158.  213 
to  224 

Pium  Clementinum,  beau- 
tiful antiques  of,  ii,  325 

of  the  King  of  Naples,  iii, 
11 

royal,  at  Portici,  iii.  100 
of  Prince  Bifcari,  iv.  279 
at  Vienna,  iv.  520 
Mufic,  poetry,  and  dancing,  union 

of,  iii.  173 
Muficians,  ftrolling,  at  Terni,  iv.  437 
Muflins  of  Gallipoli,  iii,  291 
Mutius  Scaevola,  heroifm  of,  ii.  22c 
Myndi- 
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Myndlrides,  effeminacy  of,  iii.  303 
Myron,  the  cow  of,  ii.  328 


K 

NAME,  the,  infcribed  under  an  al- 
legorical figure,  remark  on,  ii.  323 
Nancy,  battle  of,  i.  267 
Naples,  the  kingdom  of,  highly  gift- 
ed, ii,  396.  398 
City  of,  remarks  on,  ii.  397 
population  of,  ib. 
itreets,  crowds  and 
coaches  of,  ii.  402 
architecture  of,  ii.404 
pavement  of,  ib. 
beautiful  fituation  of, 
ib. 

noify  ftreets  of,  ii, 
403.  408 

inhabitants  of,  peace- 
able, ii.  418 

bay  of,  ii.  430 

inferiority  of  the 
churches  of,  iii, 
6,  7 

anger  of  the  people 
of,   againft  their 
Saints,  iii.  8 
the  large  environs 
of,  iii.  24 
Ku  dus,  water  of  the,  iii.  217 
Narni,  the  ancient  Narnia,  iv.  436 
Naro,  the  river,  iii.  533 
Nalfau,  town  and  caftle  of,  i,  34 
Natives  at  Geneva,  what,  i.  303 
Natural  hiftory,  cabinet  of,  at  Bo- 
logna, ii.  38 
Nature,  grand  changes  in,  iii.  71 
Naville,  Mr.  mentioned,  i.  319 
Naumachia,  ii.  257.  iv.  424 

of  Taormina,  iv.  320 
Nuxos,  an  ancient  town,  iv.  316 
Neapolis  or  Naples,  antiquity  of,  ii. 
.3*9 

hiftorical  traces  of,  ii.  389 
to  396 

Nearchus,  anecdote  of,  iv,  129 
Neckar,  the  river  of,  i.  65 

wine  of,  ib.  1 
Necker,  Mr.  account  of,  i.  286.  321 
Negatives,  the,  what,  i.  301 
Negroponte,  an  ifland,  ii.  429 
Nemi,  a  town,  ii.  270.  273 

lake  of,  formerly  a  volcano, 
iii.  16 


Nemus,  a  grove,  iii.  270 

Nepi,  the  ancient  Nepett,  iv.  4^ 

Nera  or  Negro,  the  ancient  Nar,  a 

river,  iv.  436 
Nero,  paflion  of,  for  building,  ii. 
137 

remarkable  infcription  con- 
cerning, ii.  230 

cowardice  and  panic  flight 
of,  ib. 

knowledge  of  architecture 

of,  ii.  z  3 1 
horror  of,  at  his  death,  ii. 

231,232 
golden  palace  of,  it.  299 
deteftable  cruelty  of,  ii.  43  5 
palace  of,  near  Naples,  iii.  21 
fatirized  in  an  ancient  pic- 
ture, iii.  114 
an  actor  and  a  charioteer,  jjfc 
Neufchatel,    principality    and  go- 
vernment of,  defcribed,  i.  251, 25a 
Neuhaus,  a  place,  i.  182.  196 
Neuwied,  i.  31 

Nicholas  of  Diefbach,  anecdote  of, 
i.  205 

Nicias,  anecdotes  of,  iii.  446.  iv.  26. 
44.  So 

Nick-names  of  painters,  ii.  107 

not  difgraceful  among 
the  ancients,  ii.  108 
Nicola  Sabbato,  chief  of  the  Laza- 

roni,  ii.  400 
Nigolaus,  wife  counfel  of,  iv.  48 
Nieolofi,  a  village,  iv,  290 
Nicotetes,  anecdote  of,  iv.  65 
Nidau,  a  place,  i.  202 
Niefenberg,  mountain  of,  i.  180 
Nightingales  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  iii, 

157.  186.  204.  398.479.  iv.  325 
Nile,  ftatue  of  the,  ii.  329 
Niobe,  ftatue  of,  at  Florence,  ii.  64 
characterized,  and 
conjectures  con- 
cerning, ii.  64, 
65,  66 

Nifida,  ifland  of,  characterized,  iii. 
130 

Nobility  of  Genoa,  public  fpirit  of, 
»•  377 

power  of  the,  at  Milan,  ii. 
16 

Roman,  characterized,  ii, 

167,  168 
orders  of,  in  Sicily,  iv.  353 
of  Venice,  reftraints  of  the, 

iv.  504 

1       0  o  4  Nobles, 
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Nobles,  the,  traders  in  Sicily,  iv.  352 
Nocera  di  i  Pagani,  a  town,  iii.  189" 

a  place,  iv.  397 
Noffels,  battle  of,  i.  1x5 
Nola,  conjectures  concerning,  iii.  4 
and  the  neighbouring  country 

characterized,  iii.  133 
hiftorical  traces  of,  iii.  134, 

Grecian  vafes  of,  iii.  134 
Noller,  Martin,  a  German  painter, 
ii.  12 

Nonenwerth,  cloifter  of,  i.  28 
Noralefe,  town  of,  i.  339 
Normans,  introduction  of,  into  Italy, 

ii.  391 

particulars  concerning, 

iii.  370.  382 
North-wind,  hot  at  Taranto,  iii.  147 
Xotte,  Gerardo  della,  pictures  by,  ii. 

245.  iv.448 
Novi,  a  town,  i.  375.  416 
Numa,  houfe  of,  ii.  180 

and  Egeria,  ii.  199 
Numitor,  mention  of,  ii.  268 
Nuns,  Dominican,  at  Bologna,  iujji 
Nyon,  a  town,  i,  267 

O 

OAK  near  Ofnaburg,  i.  3 

foreft  of,  on  Mount  JEtna,  iv. 

290 

Oaks,  the  five,  account  of,  i.  63 

wafhed  from  the  mountains,  i. 
186 

Oaths  at  the  temple  of  the  Palici,  iv. 
*5 

Oats,  few,  in  Sicily,  iv.  343 
Obelifk,  whimfical,  i.  269 

of  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  ii. 

97  . 

Egyptian,  ti.  212 
of  Conftantine,  ii.  301 
facing  the  Lateran,  ii.  308 
on  the  Monte  Citorio,  ib. 
facing  St.  Peter's,  ii.  309 
on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
ii.  3 10 

Obeliflcs,  number  of,  at  Rome,  ib. 
Oberwald  in  Switzerland,  i.  149 
Obfcenity  of  the  ancients,  iii.  86.  105 
Obfervatory  of  the  academy  at  Turin, 
i.  V7 
at  Pifa,  ii.  83 
Ocean  of  Homer,  what,  ii.  439.  iii. 
95 


Oftacilius,  the  Conful,  fent  to  Sicily 
iv.  158 

Odeum,   conjectures  concerning  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  iii,  77 
what,  iv.  274 
Ofanto,  a  river,  iii.  212 
Ogygia,   uncertain  fituation  of,  ii. 
447 

Oil  of  Venafrum,  iii.  ^67 

'  Brindifi,  iii.  282,  283 
PantelJaria,  peculiar,  iii.  477 
tnde  of  Callipoli,  iii,  292 
kept  in  rocks,  ib. 
Oligarchy,  ancient  fignification  of, 
i.  308 

Oliveri,  river  of,  iii.  39^ 

the    Helicon   of  the 
Greeks,  ib. 
Olives,  ii.  76.  87.  92.  371.  iii.  130. 

228.  272.  283.  287,  288, 
2  4.  325.  410.  446.  505. 
53  r  .  iv.  426 
cuftom  of  beating  the,  iv. 337 
Olympion,  a  village,  iv.  204 
Omphace,  an  ancient  place,  iii.  502. 

5*>  .... 
Onobalus,  an  ancient  river,  iv.  318 

Onyx,  beautiful  cup  of,  iii.  5 

Ophelias  invited  by  Agathocles,  iv. 

133 

received  with  fnendfhip, 
iv.  t  54 

treacheroufly. murdered,  ib. 
Oppido,  effects  of  the  earthquake  of 
1783  at,  hi.  32^ 
twelve  hundred  inhabitants 
of,  perifhed  by  the  earth- 
quake, iii,  3:') 
Oracle,  anfwers  of,  ii.  262.  iii.  235. 
iv.  32 

Orange  and  lemon  trees  and  fruit, 
remarks  on,  through  Italy 
and  Sicily,  i.  390.  ii.  t  1  r. 
364.367.  371.111.  1 17-  125- 
182.  249.  3 56.  446.  476.  iv. 

trees  among  ruins,  iii.  21 
Orell,  a  high  bailiff,  i.  T09.  117 
Or;a,  hiftorical  traces  of,  iii.  275 
bifhop  of,  a  dilettante,  276 
Orizonte,  the  bye-name  of  Van  Blu-r. 

men,  ii.  292 
Orlando,  promontory  of,  iii.  398 

the  knight,  anecdote  of,  ib. 
Orleans,  duke  of,  mentioned,  iv.448 
Orologio,  buft  of,  iv.  473 
Orphan  houfe  of  Berne,  i.  240 
I  Ortygia, 
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Ortygia,  fortified  by  Dionyfius,  »v.  61 
doubts  concerning,  iv.  262 
Ofnaburg,  arrival  at,  i.  3 
OfeoJes,  horrible  anecdote  concern- 
ing, iii.  447 
Oliracilm,  what,  i.  227.  iii  41.484 
Otranto,  hiftorical  traces  of,  iii.  288, 
289 

population  of,  iii.  289 
Otricoli,  the  ancient  OuricuJum,  iv. 

4;6  , 
Ovid,  quotations  from,  ii.  200.  271, 

272.  284,  285.  319.  410.  iii.  183. 

195.  iv.  276 
Owls,  ftratagem  of,  iv.  127 
Ox-flies  of  Sicily,  iv.  ^45 
Pyfters  of  Taranto,  excellent,  iii.  244 

P 

PADUA,  hiftorical  traces  of,  iv.  469 

univerfity  of,  iv.  473 
Padus,  Roman  name  of  the  Po,  i.  348 
fajlum,  grand  remains  of,  iii.  188 

rofy  gardens  of,  iii.  194 
Psctus  and  Arria,  ftatues  of,  ii.  145 
Paint,  ancient,  for  the  face,  iii.  108 
Painters,  young,  the  works  of,  de^ 

preciated,  ii.  ic8 
Painting,  reflexions  on,  ii.  40,41,  42 
Florentine  fchool  of,  ii.  63 
Venetian  fchool  of,  iv.  51c 
Paintings  brought   by   Pericles  to 
Athens, 
ii.  104 
By  11a  to 
Rome,  ib. 
in  the  villa  Albani,  ii.  241, 
242 

ancient,  at  Pompeii,  ii.  82, 

.  83 

in  the  mufeum 
at  Portici,  iii. 
1 04.  112 
at  Agrigcntum,  iv.  516 
Palace  cf  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  i.  3155 
Prince  Carignan,  ib. 

Potemkin,  i.396 
at  Copenhagen,  ib. 
of  the  Doge  at  Genoa,  i.  399 
of  Marcellino  Durazzo,  at  Ge- 
noa, i.  401 
of  Marcello  Durazzo,  i.  403 
golden,  of  Nero,  11.  137.  290 
derivation  of  the  word,  ii.  <ca 
of  Capo  di  Monte  at  Naples, 
iii.  1 


Palace  of  Donna  Anna  Caraffa,  iii.  x  19 
of  Prince  Palagonia,  iiiv  426 
grand,  built  by  Van  Vitelli, 

iv.  400 

Palaces,  magnificence  of  the,  at  Ge- 
noa, i.  396 
of  the  Romans,  uncommon 
grandeur  of,  ii.  116,  1 17. 

280 

the  twelve  great,  of  Tiberius, 
iii.  168 

Palo'-polis,  an  ancient  city,  ii.  390 

Palagonia,  a  town,  iv.  ij 

Palatine  hill,  antiquities  of,  ii.  29?, 

299,  300 
Palazzo  Pitti,  pictures  at,  ii.  68 
garden  of,  ii.  70 
Altoviti  at  Florence,  effi- 
gies of  famous  men  at,  ii. 
73 

Riccardi,  pictures  of,  at  Flo- 
rence, ib. 

Rondanini,  antiquities  of,  ii. 
243 

Giuftiniani,  antiquities  of, 
ii.  244 

Colonna  at  Rome,  magnifi- 
cence of,  ii.  1 16 

Borghefe,  picture  galleries 
of,  ii.  343 

parnefma,  pictures  in,  ii. 
349 

Chigi,  iv.  408 

pictures  in  the,  ib. 
Doria,  pictures  in,  iv.  410 
degli  Apoftoii  at  Loretto, 
iv.  447 

Palermo,  fituaticn  of,  iii.  427 

haven  of,  iii.  427,428 
regular  plan  of,  iii.  430 
population  of,  iii.  431 
government  of,  ib. 
intenfe  heat  of  the  Sciroc- 

coat,  iii.  432 
academy  and  library  of,  iii. 
438 

Paleftrina,  a  place,  ii.  27; 
Palica,  an  ancient  town,  iv.  14.  16 
Palinurus,  tale  and  cape  of,  iv.  375 
Pallazata,  celebrated,  at  Mellina,  iii. 

355  385 

Palm-tree  characterized,  iii.  3^6.  475 

extreme  age  of  a,  iii.  356 
Palma,  Old,  pictures  by,  ii.  343 

a  handl'ome  town,  iv.  2 

population  of,  iv.  3 
Panaro,  river  of,  ii.  33 

Pandects, 
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Pandects,  famous  copy  of,  is.  73 
Pantaleone,  an  ifland,  iii.  473 
Pantellana,  an  ifland,  iii.  476 

inhabitants  of,  characte- 
rized, iii.  477 
population  of,  iii.  478 
Pantheon  defcribed,  ii.  311 

dedicated  to  Jupiter  the 

Avenger,  ii.  312 
defpoiled  by  Conftans  the 

Second,  ii.  313 
hiftoi  ical  and  architectural 
remark?  on  the,  by  Mr. 
Hirt,  ii.  314 
conjectures  concerning,  ib. 
by  whom  converted  into  a 

church,  ii.  315 
the   burial-place  of  Ra- 
phael and  Annibal  Ca- 
racci,  ii.  3  16 
fuperiority  of  the,  to  St. 
Peter's,  ib. 
Papyrus,  paper  made  from  the,  iv. 
244 

Paracidas,  a  Spartan,  a  favourer  of 

tyranny,  iv.  70 
Parade  at  Naples,  iii.  118 
Pari*,  flatue  of,  ii.  732 
Parliaments  of  Sicily,  iv.  -353 

rights  of  the,  iv. 
355 

Parma,  city  and  duchy  of,  characte- 
rized, ii.  21,  zz 
river  of,  ii.  24 
population  of,  ib. 
Parrots,  affectionate,  iv.  5*4 
Parlley,  garlands  of,  iii.  48  r.  iv.  107 
m  the  Val  di  Mazzara,  iii. 
480.  494 
Partanna,  a  town,  iii.  478 
Parties  and  factions  at  Geneva,  i.  293. 

299  to  308 
Partridges,  white,  iv.  3 
Pafiphilus,  anecdotes  of,  iv.  144. 146 
Paftures  of  Sicily,   how  managed, 
iv.  4 

Patria,  a  place,  iii.  66 

Lago  di,  ib. 
Pavement  for  foot  paffengers,  an- 
cient, iii.  34 
fa  via,  tome  account  of,  i.  419 
population  of,  ib. 
univeifity    of,  founded  by 
Charlemagne, 
ib. 

divines  of,  cha- 
racterized, ib. 


Pavia,  univeifity  of,  learning  anS 
fciences  of,  i. 
420 

learned  me* 

of,  ib. 
colleges  of,  i, 

422 
drefs  of  colle- 
gians at,  ib. 
jevenueof,i.42  2 
Paul,  St.  grand  church  of,  at  Rome, 
ii.  227 
bronze  gates 
of,  ii.  22? 
buried  3t  Rome,  ib. 
anecdote  of,  iii.  355 
where  met,  ii.  3  ^8 
Paulinus,  St.  bifhop  of  Nola,  error 

concerning,  iii.  139 
Paulus  iEmilius  characterized,  iii.  137 

death  of,  iii.  221 
Paufanias  cenfured,  iii.  352 
Pays  de  Vaud,  difturbance  feared  at, 
i.  279 
fubjected  by  Berne, 
i.  280.  297 
Peace,  temple  of,  ir.  139 
Peafantry    of  Milan  characterized, 

ii.  15 

Peafants  of  San  Giuliano,  cuftom  of, 

iii.  468 

Pebbles,  polifhed,  in  the  ifland  of 

Capri,  iii.  1 6 q 
Pellegrino,  a  mountain,  iii.  43a 
Pekrus,    an    ancient  promontory,, 

Hi-  349-  399 
Pempelfort,  i.  7.  zr 
Pens,  ancient,  iii.  107 
Pepoli  Taddeo,  where  buried,  ii.  48 
Pericles,  eloquence  of,  iv.  20.  484 
Perfecution,  lpirit  of,  iii.  137 
Perfpective,  ancient,  remarks  con- 
cerning, iv.  83.  113 
aerial,  enchanting,  of 
Italy,  iii.  158 
Perugino,  an  architect,  i.  401 

pictures  by,  ii.  3.  48.  343 
Pefaro,  the  ancient  Pijavriim,  iv.  452 

population  of,  iv.  453 
Pefce  di  fpada,  or   fword-frfli,  do* 

fcribed;  iii,  346 
Peftolozzi,  an  axithor  of  Zurich,  cha^ 

ra^erized,  i.  129 
Petalifm  at  Syracufe,  what,  i.  227* 

»*-4"   

Peter  of  Arragon,  mentionof,  in.  375. 


Peter's 


ifland, 

249 
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anecdote  of,  i.  248,  Piano  di  Brolo,  a  beautiful 


St.  church  of,  towering  mag- 
nificence of, 
ii.  96 
fentations,  when 
contemplating, 
ii.  09 
reflections  on  its 
architecture, 
ib. 

Petrarch,  anecdotes  concerning,  ii. 
174.  408.  iv.  474 

Petrol  exuded,  ii.  61 

Pezzo,  a  cape  of  Calabria,  iii.  350 

Pferminger,  the  Rev.  Mr.  fome  ac- 
count of,  i.  93 

Pforzheim,  i.  58 

Pfyfferj  General,  anecdotes  concern- 
ing, i.  134.  145  to  148 

Phaeton,  fall  of,  in  the  Po,  i.  418 

Phalanthus,  the  Spartan  colonift, 
anecdote  of,  iii.  235 

Phalaris  the  tyrant,  historical  traces 
of,  iii.  503.  519.  525.  iv.  19.  143 

Pharax  or  Pharac^das,  mention  of, 
iv.  91 

Pharnabazus,  mention  of,  iv.  52 
Pheafants  in  the  ifland  of  Procida, 

iii.  142 

Phcron  or  Pharaoh,  conjectures  con- 
cerning, ii.  308,  309 
Phetontes,  who,  i.  340 
Phidias,  ftatue  by,  ii.  321 
Phiiiftis,  anciently  a  queen  in  Sicily, 

iv.  33 

Philiftus,  the  friend  of  Dionyfius, 
anecdote  of,  iv.  55.  73.  7 
faying  of,  iv.  63 
recalled  from  banrfhment. 

iv.  76 

Philodemus,  a  commander  in  Syra 

cufe,  iv.  214 
Philomenes  the  Tarentine,  anecdote 

of,  iii.  239 
Philofopher  and  fage  compared,  i.  89 
Philoxenus  the  poet,  anecdote  of, 

nr.  73 

Piimia,  an  ancient  town,  iv.  6 
Phintias  the  tyrant,  ii. 
Phoebus,  cololfal  ftatue  of,  )  1 .  137 
Phoenicians,  fettlement  of,  in  Sicily, 
iii.  368 

Phyficians  of  Salerno,  ftory  concern- 
ing, iii.  22 

Phvfiognorny,  national,  of  the  Jews, 
IV.  450 


57t 

valley, 

iii-  397>  398 
poetical  charms  of, 
ii. 

Sorento  defcribed,  iv.  376 
inhabitants  of,  cha- 
rafterized,iv.383 
fruits  of,  iv.  384 
Piazza,  Father, an  altronomer,  iii. 349 
Picture,  in  the  church  of  Carignan, 
famous,  by  D.  Piola,  L  401 
in  the  Ranuzzi  palace,  ii.  4S 
of  the  Day  of  Judgment,  b/ 

Michael  Angelo,  ii.  337 
in  a  chapel  at  lfchia,  iii.  151 
Pictures  at  Duffeldorf,  i.  7 
at  Turin,  i.  35  1 
of  the  Brignole  palace  at 
Genoa,  i.  396 
church  of  St.  Am- 
brose at  Genoa, 
i.  398 
palace  of  Durazzo, 

at  Genoa,  i.  401 
Mai  cello  Durazzp 

palace,  i.  403 
palace  of  Francefco 
Balbi,  i.  405 
in,  St.  Stephen's  church  at 

Genoa,  i.  406 
jn  the  Giacomo  Balbi  palace, 

at  Genoa,  i.  4c8 
in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria 
delle  Grazie,  in  Milan, 
ii.  8 

in  the  library  at  Milan,  ii.  9 
at  Santa  Maria  del  Celfo, 

ii.  12 
at  Parma,  ii.  25 

plunder  of,  by  Don 
Carlos,  ii.  26 
at  Bologna,  ii.  40 
in  the  Sampieri  palace  at  Bo- 
logna, ii.  45 
in  the  church  of  Saint  Do- 
minic, at  Bologna,  ii.46 
in  the  church  of  Gli  Mendl- 

can:i,  at  Bologna,  ii.  4q 
in  the  church  of  Gefu  e  Ma- 
ria, at  Bologna,  ib 
in  the  church  of  St.  Michela 

in  bofco,  ii.  49 
of  the  palazzo  Giuftiniani, 
ii  245 
villa  Borghefe,  ii.  29  s 
palazzo  Colonna,  ii. 

Picture!  • 
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Pictures  of  the  Mufeum  Pium  Cle-jPirates,  continual  dread  of,  in  Sicijyf 
mentinum,  ii.  ^36     iii.  367.  447.  462.  477.  495.  iv.  350 
chapel  of  PopeSixtus  Pirmaccnz,  i.  42 

IV.  ii.  337.  341       Pifa,  early  origin  of,  ii.  76,  77 
at  the  royal  palace  of  Capo         mild  air  of,  ii.  76.  80 
dj  Monfe,  in.  i  antiquity  of,  ii.  77.  84 

in  the  church  San  Domenicoj  Pifciarelli,  glj,  or  boiling  i*prings,iii.5t 


Maggiore,  at  Naples,  iii 
in  the  church  of  St.  Janua 

rius,  at  Naples,  iii.  8 
historical,  of  the  ancients, 

beautiful,  iii.  113.  144 
at  Loretto,  iv.  446 
in  the  Imperial  gallery  near 

Vienna,  iv.  524 
in  the  Lichtenitein  gallery, 
iv.  525 

piedmontefe,  propenfitjes  of  the,  i. 347 
Pier  or  molo  at  Ancona,  iv.  450 

magnificent,  at  Venice,  iv.  509 
Pigeons,  birds  of  paffage,  iii.  467 

lingular  mode  of  catching, 
iv*  397 

Pigs,  Guinea  or  fea,  conjectures  con- 
cerning, iii.  104 
Pikeftaves  for  climbing  mountains 

i.  179.  189 
Pilato,  palazzodi,  anecdote  of,  ii.  177 
Pilatus  mountain,  i.  133.  137.  346. 

152,  153.  176 
Pillar  of  Trajan,  ii.  317 

numerous  figures 
upon,  ii.  318 
M.  A.  Antoninus,  io. 

critical  remark,  on,  ii.  319 
Antoninus  Pius,  ii.  320 
flame,  fpiral,  of  Mount  -'Et- 
na, iv.  295 
Pillars  perforated  by  an  infedl,  iii.  23 
at  the  haven  of  Brindifi,  iii.  280 
Doric,  in  a  houfe  at  Syracufe, 
iv.  245 

ufeful,  found  at  Herculaneum, 
iii.  103 

Pilot  of  Hannibal,  tale  concerning, 

iii.  349 

Pindar,  quotations  from,  iii.  92.  361. 

521.  533.  iv.  225.  229 
Pine  trees  of  the  Piano  di  Sorento, 

iv.  ^77 

Pinna,  a  remarkable  mell-fifh,  iii  260 
Pinnarius,  war-cruelty  of,  at  Enna, 
iv.  2 1 o 

Pinturicchio,  pictures  by,  ii.  qo 
Piwla,  Domini co,  pictures  by,  i.  397. 
40  r 

Piranefi,  ftatue  of,  ii.  227 


Pifcina,  what,  li.  306 

mirabilis,  a  remarkable  vault, 
ii.  448 
conjectures  con- 
cerning, iv.  320 
Place  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  beauti- 
ful, ii.  96 
Placenta,  city  of,  ii.  17 
Plague  at  Naples,  iii.  97 

and  fmall  pox,  at  Meffina, 

iii.  383 
at  Agrigentum,  in.  510 
in  the  camp  of  the  Cartha« 
ginians,  iv.  70 
Plains,  burning,  iii.  17 
Plaifter,  ancient,  iii.  76 
Plants  and  trees,  i.  72,  73.  186.  188. 
3^9,  360.  ii.  76,  77.  So,  81.  93,  94* 
186.  261.367,368.372-  379>  38°- 
405.  428.  iii.  54.  58,  59.  67.  69.  90. 
117.  114,  12^.  130,  131.  133.  i48« 
157.  166.  178,  179,  187-  I91-  J99» 
20->.  221.  225.  229.  249.  253.  3'T« 
32/.  ^5.  389.  391.  393,  394-  397- 
309.  402.  4^7-  41  r-  4i2«  44-1'  443- 
472.  48c.  488.  49T.  494-  S32-  *v-  ?• 
28^.378.  382.  398.426.474.521 
Planting  of  wheat,  iii.  224 
Platani,  the  river  Halycus  of  the  an- 
cients, iii.  495 
Plato,  fuppofed  head  of,  ii.  330 

particulars  concerning,  iv.  27 
at  Syracufe,  the    firlt  time, 

i  v.  75 
fold  as  a  flave,  ib. 
honoured,  yet  feared,  by  Pio- 

nyfiusthe  younger,  iv.  76 
and  Dion  at  Athens,  ib. 
return  of,  to  Dionyfius  the 

younger,  iv,  79 
demanded  by  Archytas,  iv.  80 
advice  of,  to  Dion,  iv.  92 
Plautus,  quotation  from,  iv.  501 
Pliny,  the  dealh  of,  iii.  33.38 
Po,  river  of,  1.337.  348.  350.  3-7. 

418.  iii.  412,413 
characterized,  i.  348, 


Poachers, 
iv.  529 


349 
numerous 


in  Bohemia^ 
Pod«fta, 
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Podefta,  what,  i.  3S0.i1.  5 

Podium,  what,  iv.  32  2 

Ppemsj  i.  70;  ii.  252.  341 

Poet,  Dionyfius  ambitious  of  being  a, 

Poetry,  mufic  and  dancing,  unioH  of, 
iii.  173 

Pole,  foaped,  humorous  feats  at  a, 
iii.  257 

Poli,  Signor,  hiftory  of  fhelNfilh  by, 
iii.  120 

Policletus,  an  ancient  fculptor,  iii,  xi 

Pollenz,  a  dillria,  i.  j  66 

Pollio,  Don  Carlo,  particulars  con- 
cerning, iii.  280 

Polyaenus,  wife  advice  of,  iv.  188 

Polyphemus,  courtlhip  of,  iv.  286 
293 

Polyxenus*  mention  of,  iv.  57 
PolyzelUs,  anecdote  of,  iv.  38 
Pomegranate,  iv.  331 
Pompeii,  antiquity  of,  iii.  72 

fituation  of,  and  fertility  of 
the  country  round,  iii.  7} 
ancient  town  of,  vifited, 

iii.  76.  iv.  399 
unequal  terraces  of,  iii.  79 
Pontine  marlh,  ii.  358.  iv.  402 
Ponza,  ifland  of.  ii.  428 
Pool,  bubbling  or  fpouting,  iii.  205 
Pope  John  XXIII.  i.  78.  203 
Martin  V.  ib. 

the    reigning,  characterized, 

ii.  99.  166.  171 
the   reigning,    proceffion  of, 

ii.  100 

Paul  III.  portrait  of,  by  Titian, 

iii.  2 

a,  and  a  king,  tranquillity  of, 
after  murder,  iii.  372 
Poplar  tree,  i.  48 

Population  of  AgrigenCum,  iii.  504 
Porcelain  manufadory,  ltatues  at  the, 
iii.  1  r 

Porcelets,  William  of,  honourable 

anecdote  of,  ii.  394 
Ptrta  del fopto,  at  Rome,  ii.  96 

triumphalis,  what,  ii.  1 93 

Libitina,  ib. 

Magghrt  or  Vrxnejllnay  ii.  204 
C*fcna%  ii.  ao8 
JPia,  ii.  246 
Portici,  charming  fituation  of,  iii.  25 
Portico  of  Octavia,  ii.  149 

the  Pantheon,  defcribed, 
>i.  3H 

Porto  Grogno,  a  village,  ii.  a  1 


Portraits  of  great  men  in  the  library 

at  Geneva,  i.  ;2  3 
Portugal  watchful  of  pirates,  iv.  352 
Forius  'Julius,    an    ancient  haven, 

ii.  410 

Pofidonia,  ancient  ruins  of,  iii.  19a 

antiquity  of,  iii,  195 
Pofilipo,  the  hill  of>  ii.  405 

characterized,  ii. 
414.  iii.  56 
wonderful  grotto  of,  ii.  406 
volcanic  fubftance  of,  iii.  71, 
74 

Poft-boys,  Italian,  fome  account  of, 
i.  siZ 

Poll  felucca,  critical  remark  concern- 
ing, iii.  158 
Poft-houfes,  want  of,  in  Switzerland, 
i.  197 

of  Italy,  ii.  388.  iv.  516. 

528 

Pot-afh,  annual  quantities  of,  in  Sicily* 

iii.  472 

Poullin,  Gafpard,  paintings  by,  ii.  107. 
iv.  410 
N.  pictures  by,  iv.  4ri.  413 
Pozzo  di  Gotto,  a  place,  iii.  394 
Pozzolana  allies,  excellence  of,  iii.  98 
brought  to  Mount 
./Etna,  iv.  287 
Pozzuolior  Puteoli,  its  fituation, deri- 
vation, hiftorical  traces  and  anti- 
quities, ii.  408.  422 
Prague,  Jerome  of,  i.  78 
city  of,  iv.  530 
Prangin,  caftleof,  i.  319 
Prato,  the  Italian  name  of  the  trefoil, 
iii.  3 1 1 

Praxiteles,  ftatue  by,  ii.  -?2t 

after,  ii.  730 
Precedence  of  Palermo  and  Meffina 

eontefted,  iii.  444 
Preface,  remarkable,  to  the  code  of 

Zaleucus,  iii.  359 
Preifler,  a  German  engraver,  ii.  68 
Prefta,  Giovanni,  quotations  from, 
iii.  103.  295 
a  man  of  litera- 
ture, ib. 

Prieft,  friendly  character  of  a,  iv.  13 

remarks  on  the  word,  iv.  357 
PrinceifesofSyracufe,  death  of,  iv.194, 

Prifouers,   numerous,    at  Cotrone, 
iii.  315 

Procaccino,  Giulio  Cefave,  pictures 
by,  i.  392.  39S.  405 

Pro:effion, 
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Proceffion  to  avert  the  lava  of  iEtna, 
iv.  313 

Procida,  the  ifland  and  town  of,  cha- 
racterized, iih  143 
John  of,  i'i.  393.  hi.  141. 

Procles, treachery  of,  iv.  3:7 
Procuratori  of  Genoa,  what,  i.  383 

Venice,  iv.  4^5 
Produce  of  the  vine  in  Sicily,  com- 
putation of,  iv.  3  <5 
Prometheus,  fable  concerning.,  iii.  536 
Promontories  of  Sicily,  remark  on, 

iii.  417 

Promontory  of  Circe,  ii.  276.  361 

lingular  appear- 
ance of  the, 
ii.  41^ 
Mifenum,  iii.  56,  57 
Prononce,  a  ftate  paper  at  Geneva, 
i.  302 

Pronunciation,  Greek,  remark  on, 

iv.  3^9 

Propertius,  the  temple  of  the  Palatine 

Apollo  defcribed  by,  ii.  303 
Proierpine,  fabulous  traces  of,  iii.  323 
Profpeel,  grand,  from  La  Superga, 
».  365 

from  the  bridge  at  Genoa, 
i.  400 

from  the  Durazzo  palace, 
i.  403 

fine,  from  the  Aventine 
hill,  ii.  225 
Profpects,  beautiful,  ii.  259.  300.  357 
365. 368.  373.  373.  411. 427.  iii.  2z. 
31.  58.67,68.  117. 131. 147.153,154. 
156.  15$.  166,  167.  186.  276.  32  r 
3*4-  33v  i$$>  36*-  3^6.  389.  396. 
408.432,433.446.  iv.  309.  314 

3?4>  3*5«  328.  379-  39%-  444-  449 
Proftitution  at  the  tempic  of  Venus, 
iii.  466 

Proteftants,    burial-ground    of,  at 

Rome,  ii.  .2-34 
Proverb,  hofpiiable,  of  Switzerland 

i.  320 

Provinces  of  Sicily,  names  of,  iii.  410 
j£row  of  a  Ihip  at  Pompeii,  iii.  89 
Prows,  itratagem  of  the,  iv.  128 
Prudentius,  a  poet,  mentioned,  ii.  128 
Prytaneum,  what,  iv.  228 
Pfyche,  fable  of,  iv.  29 
Puccini,  Abbate,  characterized,  ii. 
106.  115 

critical  remark  by,  iii.  164 

verles  by,  ii.  296 


Puccini,  an  excellent  connouTetir,  \u 
297 

Pnglia,  province  of,  characterized, 
iii.  208 

inhabitants  of,  characterized, 
iii.  297 

Pulicinello,  the  Neapolitan,  iv.  499 
Pulvinar,  what,  in  1944  301 
Punic  coins  at  Palermo,  iii.  440 
Puiberg,  a  lofty  mountain,  i.  67 
Puticlanum  of  Cice.  O,  ii.  423 
Pyramid  of  Ceftius,  at  Rome,  ii.  232 
Pyrometer  of  Wedgwood,  defcribed* 
„  *■  55 

Pyrrhic  dances,  iii.  175 
Pyrrhus,  anecdotes  of,  iv.  149,  150, 
1 5  r,  152.  186 
predidtion  of,   at  leaving 
Sicily,  iv.  153 
Pyftilus,  an  ancient  colonial  leader, 
iii.  503 

Pythagoras,  fchool  of,  at  Tarentum* 
iii.  236 
anecdotes  of,  iii.  301 ,  312 
an  exciter  to  war,  iii.  302 
Pythagoreans  of  Italy,  the  friends  of 
Plato,  iii.  237 


QUAILS,  how  catched,  iii.  182.  38X4 

Quarantine,  inconvenience  of,  iii.  289. 
3S6.  iv.  351 

Quays  at  Pifa,  ii.  85 

Que^n  of  Naples,  anecdote  concern- 
ing, ii.  173 

Quinctihus  Varus,  villa  of,  iv.  421 

Quinctius  Crifp'mus,  a  Roman  com- 
mander, iv.  210 

Quirinal  Mount,  or  Monte  Cavallo, 
ii.  32/,  322 


RABBITS  in  the  ifland  of  Nifida, 
iii.  130 

Pvadicofani,  a  fortified  place,  ii.  91 
Ragio,  a  fpecies  of  gum,  iii,  294 
Raibohni,  pictures  by,  ii.  345 
Rain,  torrents  of,  in  the  Alps,  i.  135" 
Ramfden,  Mr.  mention  of,  iii.  439 
Rangone,  Marchefe,  mention  of,  ii. 

vales  poffeflTed  by,  iii.  4 

Raphael, 
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Raphael,  pictures  by,  L  10.  406.  ii.  12. 

20.  48.  63,  69.  32Z.  336. 

341.  344.  346.  350.  iii.  l. 

IV.  413.  443-447. 
fine  drawings  by,  i.  14 
fchool  of  Athens,  drawing 

of  the,  by  himfelf,  ii.  9 
particulars  concerning,  ii.41 

io3.  ztji.  278.  297.  316 

355 

poetical  thoughts  on,  ii.  252 
buried  in  the  Pantheon, 
ii-253 

letter  written  by,  ii.  350 
reflections  on,  ii.  355.  iv. 

525,  526 
houfe  inhabited  by,  iv*  431 
Rapperfchvveil,  bridge  of,  1.  in.  113 
town  of,  by  what  ac- 
cident built,  i.  1 1 1 
trade  and  tythes  of, 
it  112 

Rauhe  Alp,  a  chain  of  mountains, 
i.  65 

Ravenfburg,  imperial  town  of,  i.  67 
Raynal,  Abbe,  monument  by,  i.  156, 

t>  157  • 

Recanati,  a  town,  iv.  445 
Rtdcmptores,  what,  iii.  78 
Reggio,  population  of,  ii.  29 
duchy  of,  ii.  30 
in  Calabria  defcribed,  iii.  355 
inhofpitality  of 
the  inhabitants 
of,  iii.  357 
.Refine,  Don  Pietro,  anecdotes  of, 
iii.  151 

Region,  lower,  of  iEtna,  iv.  289 
middle,  of  ./Etna,  iv.  292 
upper,  of  iEtna,  iv.  294 
Regulus,  traits  of,  iv.  164 
Rehberg,  a  landfcape-painter,  iii.  168 
Reichenau,  an  ifland,  i.  76 
Reifenftein,  experiments  on  painting 

in  wax  by,  ii.  102 
Relics,  famous,  at  Loretto,  iv.  446 
Religion,  itatue  of,  defcribed,  iii.  is;o 
Remark,  critical,  on  Sijle  gr a du nt ,  -via- 
tor ,  ii.  256 
Scriptural,  iii.  290 
Remarks,  critical,  iv.  86.  109.  1:9 
Rembrandt,  pictures  by,  iv.  412 
Rertio,  Saint,  oil  of,  i.  386 
Rtmcnjirantt,  the,  what,  i.  301 
Renatus,  anecdote  of,  i.  %q$ 
Rene,  river  of,  ii.  33 


Reply,  remarkable,  of  the  Doge  of 

Genoa,  i.  381 
Repol'e    necetfary    to    a  traveller, 

iii.  284.  297 
Requino,  a  work  on  painting  in  wax 

bv,  ii.  io4 
Ret  jar  tits,  what,  'lU  143 
Reufs,  a  river,  characterized,  i.  139, 
168.  iii.  412 
navigable,  i.  14a.  174 
Reynolds,  Sir  Jolhua,  anecdote  of,i.  10 
Rszouico,  Prince,  mention  of,  ii.  167 
Rhegini  deceived  by  Dionyfius,  iv.  71 
fiege  and  famine  of,  ib. 
fatiric  reply  of,  to  the  Car* 
thaginians,  iv.  10 £ 
Rhegium,  hiltorical  traces  of,  iii.  353 
Rheinmagen,  town  of,  i.  18 
Rheinthal,  a  place,  i.  215 
Rhiue,  fcenery  of  the,  i.  27.  30.  33* 
iii.  412 
at  Schaffhaufen,  i.  85 
fall  of  the,  ib. 
P.hodes,  generofity  of  Hiero  to,iv.  177 
Rhodian,  a  daring  and  dextrous,  iv.168 
Rhombus,  a  fifh  of  the  ancients,  ii.  369 
Rhone,  river,  i.  186 ,  287.  316,  317. 

331.  iii*  412 
Rhythmus,  Greek,  character  0^111.174 
Riccia,  valley  of,  ii.  259.  272 
Richterfchweil,  vifit  to,  i.  106 

country  and  people 
defcribed,  i.  iocj 
107 

Riedefel  cited,  iii.  215.  313.  iv.  Z79 

measurement  by,  iii.  528 
Rigi,   mountain,    the   Situation  ofy 
i.  133.  137.  139.        149-  *59-  *7* 
Rimini,  the  ancient  Riminum,  iv.  453 
Ring,  iron,  fabulous  tale  of  a,  ii.  278 

Conradin  betrayed  by  a,  iii.  371 
Ritterfhaufen,  town  of,  i.  18 
River  of  fire,  iii.  44.  iv.  306,  307 

Aufidui,  or  Ofanto,  iii.  212. 
218 

Hydrus,  iii.  289 
Nafo,  iii.  393 
San  Angelo,  ib. 
Rofmarino,  iii.  402 
Tufa,  iii.  405 
Termini,  iii.  41 1 
Tefin,  iii.  412 
Salfo,  ib. 
Adda,  iii.  4T3 
Rivers  palling  through  lakes,  opinioa 
concerning,  i.  274 

Rivers 
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Rivers  and  brooks*  bee's  of,  dried, 

iii.  203.  218.  225;  319.  395; 
402 

Riviera,  a  diftrict,  i.  166 
Rivoli,  town  of,  i.  343 

comic  opera  at,  ib. 
Rivulet,  petrifying,  iii.  ^\ 
Road,  magnificent,  i.  ^ 77 

to  Milan  characterized,  ii.  14 
from  Rome  to  Naples,  ii.  362 
cut  through  a  hill,  ii. 430 
Roads  of  the  ancients,  narrow,  ii.  275 
advantages  of 
the,  ib. 
Roman,  oflava,  iii.  47.  143 
of  Italy  and  Sicily  character- 
ized, iii.  132.  286.  314.  318. 

3H»  334-  41-?-  441--  49*< 

iv.  451 

Robbers,  why  numerous  in  Milan, 
ii.  is 
near  Placenza,  ii.  22 
anecdote  of,  iii.  63 
highway  of  Puglia,  iii.  315 
Rochemelon  mountain,  i.  342.  345. 
349 

Rock,  remarkable,  ii.  3^8 

crag  of,  thrown  from  the  cra- 
ter of  Vefuvius,  iii. 
trembling  of  the,  iii.  29 
palfage  cut  through  a,  iii.  s6 
in  the  form  of  a  mufhroom, 
hi.  r47 

Rocks,  beautiful,   near  Terracina, 
Hi  365 

magazines  for  oil  in,  iii.  292  j 
hurled  by  Polyphemus,  fa- 
cing Trapani,  iii.  470 
Rolle,  town  of,  i.  285 
Rollin,  remark  of,  concerning  Ar- 
chimedes, iv.  2  s2 
Roman  foldiers,  treachery  and  maf- 
facre    of,    at  Rhegium, 
iv.  153,  1  --4 
republic,  vices  of  the,  iv.  223 
Romano,  Julio,  pictures  bj,  i.  406. 

ii.  246.  iv.  410 
Romans,   fan gui nary  propenfity  of 
the,  ii.  121  ttf  131 
revengeful,  ii. 

iii.  137 
luxury  of  the,  iii 
cruelty  of  the, 

iv.  2-4 
political  juftice 

iv.  157 


D    E  t 

Romans, 


,85,  386. 


2? 
iii. 

of 


242. 
the, 


daring  and  political  gdfiiffS 

of  the,  iv.  1 50 
firft  maritime  efforts  of  the} 

iv.  160 
condoled  by  Hiero,  iv.  175 
terror  of  the,  at  the  ma- 
chines of  Archimedes, 
iv.  208 

Rome,  fite  of,  remark  concerning* 
ii.  96 

grandeur  of,  ii.  96,  97 
fafety  of,  from  robbers,  ii.  1 70 
frequent  murders  at,  ib. 
free  intercourle  of  fociety  at, 
ii.  172 

valuable  plan  of  ancient,  ii. 
217 

ancient,     ambition   of,  iii 

works  of  art,  ii.  317 
iron  genius  of,  character- 
ized, iii.  84.  137 
Romulus  and  Remus,  temple  of,  ii. 
139 

anecdote  concerning,  ii.  15  i 
temple  of,  ii.  183 
Ronciglione,  a  place,  ii.-  94 
Rofbach,  behaviour  of  the  Swifs  at*, 
i.  104 

Rofenlauer  glacier,  i.  189 
Rofmarino,  a  river,  iii.  402 
Roffarno,  fertile  valley  of,  iii.  3:4 

iri  part  ruined  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1783,  iii. 325 
Roftrum  of  a  fhip,  i.  400 
(Rota  civile  of  Genoa,  what,  i.  384 

Cfiminaie  of  Genoa,  ib. 
Rotunda  of  the  Circus,  conjectures 

concerning,  ii.  2-4,  205 
Rouffeau,  Jean  Jacques,  anecdotes  of, 
and  reflections  concern- 
ing, i.  248,  249.  299, 
300 

fcenery  defcribed  by,  i. 
271 

wiitings  of,  prohibited  at 
Geneva,  i.  299 
Rubens,  pidtures  by,  i.  S.  1  r 

3 si,  352-  398-  4°^-  4°5- 
68.  iv.  412 
Rucello,  the  brook,  iii.  533 
Rudis,  what,  ii.  125 
Rudolphus,  Count,  anecdote  of, 
his  beautiful  wife, 

ft e Ward,  i.  iii 
Von    Erlach,  anecdote 
concerning,  i.  1 14.  200 
Rudolphus, 


13.  24, 
409.  ii. 


and 

and 
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Rudolphus  of  Habfburg,  anecdote  of, 

i.  198 
Ruhr,  a  river,  i.  6 

Ruins,  conjectures  concerning,  ii . 20 5 
of  Pseftum,  difcovery  of  the", 
iii.  193 
Egefta,  iii.  455 
Selinus,   fcattered    by  an 

earthquake,  iii.  481 
Catania,  iv.  272 
Rumilly,  a  town,  i.  329 
Ruvo,  a  place,  iii.  296 
Rye  fcarce  in  Italy,  iii.  133.  iv.  339 


SACCHI,  Andrea,  picture  by,  iv. 
414 

Saffron  flower  of  Savoy  collected,  i. 
334 

fhowers  of,  and  where  ga- 
thered, ii.  135 
Sail,  black  woollen,  iii.  61 
Sailors,  Sicilian,  jocund,  iii.  402 
Saint  John,  the  mofl  famous  picture 
in  the  Dulfeldorf  gallery,  i.  10 
John,  Angular  anecdote  con- 
cerning, i.  11 
Gall,  abbot  of,  an  oppreffor, 
i.  214 

Saints,  honours  paid  to,  in  Sicilv,  iii. 
228.  231 
days,  how  kept  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  iv.  393 
Sala  di  Partenico,  a  place,  iii.  446 
Salerno,  bay  of,  iii.  190 

literature  of,  iii.  197 
Golfo  di,  iv.  381 
a  place,  iv.  397 
Salpe,  a  place,  iii.  216 
Saliemi,  a  town,  iii.  478 
Salfo,  a  river,  iii.  413 
Salt  inclofed  in  ftones,  iii.  248 
native,  at  Taranto,  iii.  263 
taken  by  force,  ib. 
compulibry  purchase  of,  iii.  286 
Salto  del  Cane,  a  volcano  of  iEtna, 
iv.  305 

Salvani,  electrical  difcoveries  by,  ii. 
m  53 

Salvator  Rofa,  pictures  bv,  i.  353.  iv. 
408 

Salvatore,  San,  church  of,  at  Bologna, 
ii.  46 

Salvi,  Francefco,  the  works  of,  ii.211 1 


Saluzzo,  Count,  a  man  of  learning, 
i.  356 

Marquifate  of,    on  whom 
dependant,  1.  357 
Sambuca,  a  war  machine,  iv.  206 
Samii,  tieachery  of  the,  iii.  378 
Samnites  and  Romans,  origin  of  the 

war  between,  ii.  384 
San  Angelo,  tower  of,  at  Ifchia,  iii. 
»54 

Calogero,  a  mountain,  iii.  410 

and    Daedalus,  con- 
jecture concerning, 
iii.  493 
Ciriaco,  a  hill,  iv.  449 
Giovanni  di  Tiduccio,  a  place, 
iii.  25 

Giuliano,  the    ancient  Mount 
EryXj  iii.  465 
women  of,  remark* 
concerning,  iii.  466 
jealoufy  of  the  inha- 
bitants of,  iii.  468 
Marco,  a  place,  iii.  401 
Marino,  town  and  republic  of, 
iv.  454 
government  and  man- 
ners of,  iv.  455 
Martino,  monaftery  of,  iii.  445 
Salvadore,  hermitage  of,  iii.  44 
Silveftro,  the  ancient  Sorafle,  iv 
435 

Stefano,  a  town,  iii.  404 
Vito,  a  watch-tower,  hi.  248 
dance  of,  iii.  265 
Sannazaro  the  poet,  anecdotes  of,  i.. 
4i5 

Santa  Agatha,  a  place,  iii.  401,  402 
Cafa,  or  holy  houle,  travels  ot 
the,  iv.  445 
revenue  of,  iv.  448 
Madonna  di  Luca,  la,  church 
of,  by  what  means  built,  ii. 
50 

Maria  di  Nifcemi,  a  town,  iv. 
12 

Tindaro,  monarlery 
of,  iii.  394 
San*i,  a  botaniit,  ii.  80 
Saracens,  traces  of,  and  particulars 
concerning,  iii.  1S9.  370.  382.  43.-. 

433-  447.  467.  478-  487-  496-  »*• 
246.  3  18.  322. 450 
Sarcopnagi  an  object  of  traffic,  u. 
227 


Salutation,  forced,  paid  to  the  ftat ues :  Sargans,  a  place,  i.  2i«; 
of  horfes,  iii.  ioz  iSarto,  Ar.Jrea  del,  drawing  by,  ii. 
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Sarto.  Andrea  del, pictures  by,  ii. 70.73 
Saturn,  conjecture  Concerning,  ii. 

Savignano,  a  town,  iv.  457 

Sauli,  patriotic  family  of,  at  Genoa, 

i.  400 

Savoy,  counts  and  dukes  of,  govern- 
ors of  Geneva,  i.  iqo.  294,  205 
Savoyards,  kind,  cheerful,  and  op- 
preffed,   i.    275.  329. 
.  .  347 
induftry  of,  i.  531,  332 
Saufebach,  a  rivulet,  i.  196 
Sauleberg,  a  mountain,  ib. 
Saying,  remarkable,  of  Lewis  XI.  i. 
fS 

Scamqndrus,  a  river  of  Sicily,  Hi.  456, 
457 

Scaraba:us.    See  Ladx-bhd. 

Scaurus,  prodigious  theatre  built  by, 

ii .  r  r  9 

Scenery,  i.  4;.  46,  47.  67,  6?.  73,  74, 
75.  8 r.  86,  87.  ico.  1:2,  1 33.  149. 
1 5 t .  1 59.  163,  164.  180,  181.185. 
188.  793.  255.  261.  27c,  2~r,  272, 
273.  284.  332.  334-  337-  .-41.  345' 
340.  358.  366.  iii.  182.  186.  189, 
190.  ic'8.  314.  362.  397.  399.  406, 
407,408.  422.  4U.  445-  476.  iv. 
256.288.292.298,29:;.  30Q.  314. 
324,  3*5-  376,  377.  379-  388-  393- 
398.  43S:444-  5^r 
Schacher,  rivulet,  anecdote  of,*i.  17c 
Schaffhaufen,  town  of,  i.  84,  85.  89 
Schalken,  picture  by,  i.  13 
Shiedeck,  i.  185,  r86 
Schidone,  pictures  by,  iii.  3 
Schinz,  Rudolf,  mention  of,  iii.  225 
Schinr'nacb,  a  place,  i.  156 
SchloiTer,  an  author,  characterized, 
i.  50 

ScMUf,  what,  iii.  87 
Schonbornluft,  palace  of,  inhabited 

by  the  fugitive  brothers  of  Lewis 

XVI.  i.  32 
Schonbrunn,  green-houfe  at,  iv.  522 
Schoolmafter,  treacherous,  iv.  434 
Schreckenhorn,  mountain  of,  i.  176. 

181.  184 

Schubart  imprifoned  by  the  Duke  of 

Wurtemberg,  i.  58 
Schwalbach,  i.  3  ^ 
Schwarzenburg,  a  place,  i.  207 
Schweitz,   canton  of,  attempts  to 
raife  the  pay  of  France, 
i.  101 

the  moil  warlike  of  the 


thirteen  cantons,  i.  1 14 
172 

Sciacca,  ancient  and  modern,  de- 

fci  ibed,  iii.  492 
iScipio  Nafica,  anecdote  of,  ii.  no 

the  belt  of  rhe  Ro- 
mans, ii.  2 75 
E.u  batus,  the  larcophagus  of, 
ii.  326 

P.  Africanus,  fpeechof,  iii.  62 
popularity  of, 
iii. 

relentment  of, 
iii.  65 

grave  of,  ib. 

fuperftition  con- 
cerning, iii. 
66 

buft  of,  in  the 
mufeum  at 
Poitici,  iii. 
1  ro 

ftatues  of  Sicily, 
reftored  by, 
iii.  42  1 

Scipios,  tombs  of  the,  ii.  202 
Scirocco  wind,  effects  of,  i.  388.  ii. 
22.  ;68.  hi.  247.  424.  432.  475- 
iv.6.  23;,  234 
Scodella,  La  Madonna  dclla,  a  pic- 
ture fo  called,  ii.  2c 
Scoria  and  afhes,  prodigious  maffe; 

of,  iii.  30 
Scorpion  of  Sicily,  iv.  345 
Scrivano,  a  corrupt  officer  of  the  po- 
lice, iii.  315 
Scylla,  or  Sciglio,  a  place,  iii.  335 

the  prince  of,  anecdotes  of. 

iii.336,  337 
remarkable  fituation  of,  iii, 
337 

effects  of  the  earthquake  of 

1783  at,  ib. 
the,  of  Homer,  remarks  con- 
cerning, iii.  33  5.  340 
rock  of,  defcribed,  iii.  -340 
cliffs  of.  pirturefque,  iii.  344 
Scythes,  anecdotes  of,  iii.  379 
Sea  coaft  at  Naples,  beauties  of  the, 

ii.  408 

boundaries  of,  how  contracted. 

iii.  74 

air  of  Naples  injurious  to  tree  > 

iii.  117,  118 
weeds,  putrid,  at  Brindifi,  iii. 
280 

odoriferous,  iii.  281 

Sea, 
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Sea,  motion  of  the,  deceptive,  iii.  340 
fait,  native,  at  Trapani,  iii.  464 
marriage- of  the,  iv.  490 
Sebetkusy  an  ancient  river,  iii.  £5 
Secchia  rapita,  la,  poem  of,  ii.  72 
Secret  community,  dreadful,  iii.  471, 
47* 

Secutor,  what,  ii.  123 
Seeds  colle&ed  by  the  Count,  iv.  417 
Seibnlr,  a  painter,  particulars  con- 
cerning, iv.  5.25 
Selection,  difficulty  of,  ii.  44 
Seligni,  a  village,  i.  319 
Selinuntii,  valour  of  the,  iii.  484 
Selinus,  the  enormous  ruins  of,  iii. 
481 

hiftorical  traces  of,  iii.  485 

fiege  of,  iii.  484 
Semar,  a  rivulet,  i.  337 
Semmering,  a  mountain,  iv.  517 
Sempach,  battle  of,  i.  115.  175 
Senators,  palace  of,  at  Rome,  ii.  T57 
Senigaglia,  the  town  and  fair  of,  iv. 

Sennerey,  i.  T49 
Sennhutten,  i.  148 
Sepulchre,  royal,  of  Sardinia,  i.  364 
Sepulchres,  fubterranean,  of  Girgenti 
iii.  524 
Theron, 
iii.  525 
of  Agrigentum,  iii.  530 
Serani,  Elizabeth,  picture  by,  ii.  47 
Serenade  ou  the  water,  ii.  3O9 
Serenades,  ancient  practice  of,  iii. 

449  to  454 
Serf,  or  vaffalage,  of  Sicily,  iv.  349 
Service-tree,  fruit  of,  iv.  330 
Servilii,  monuments  of,  ii.  199 
Servility,  colloquial,  of  the  Italians, 

iii.  298 
Selfa,  a  town,  ii.  382 
Seven  hills,  the,  i.  26 
Sfere  di  Cavalli,  a  plain,  iii.  432 
Sforzas,  family  of,  ii.  6 
Shakefpeare  ftmiied  as  a  hiftorian, 

iii.  236 
Sheep  of  Milan,  ii.  17 

of  Puglia  the  finer*  in  Italy, 
iii.  208 

white,  at  Taranto,  remarkable 
property  of,  iii.  246 

clothed,  to  protect  the  wool 
from  brambles,  iii.  267 

and  goats  of  Italy  good,  iv- 
344 

excellent  near  San  Silvefiro, 
it.  436 


Shell-nfh  at  Naples,  ii.  406.  iii.  120 
manner   of  breeding,  uj, 

243,  244 
monopoly  of,  iii.  245 
Shells  inclofed  in  ftones,  iii.  248.  27', 
274 

Ship,  mechanifm  of  a,  iv.  t;o7 
Ships, 


ancient  cultom  concerning, 
ftiU  preferved,  iii.  409, 
410 

of  the  Syracufians  burned  by 
themfelves,  iv.  125 
Shops,  numerous,  at  Turin,  i.  372 
Shorts,  the  charming,  anecdote  of, 
iii.  378 
beautiful,  iii.  403 
Sibyl,  refidence  of  the,  iii.  20 
Sicilians  and  Neapolitans  characte- 
rized, iv.  358 
Sicily,  revolutions  of,  iii.  365  to  376 
the  verdant  ifland,  iii.  406 
geographical   divifion  of,  iii. 
•  410 

fertility  of,  iii.  446.  iv.  12.  326 
when  a  Roman  province,  iv. 

220 

Sickle  ufed  inftead  of  the  fcythe,  i. 

43 

Siculiana,  population  of,  iii.  495 
Siege  of  AlefTandria,  i.  374 
Capua,  ii.  384 
Meffina,  iii.  382 
Himera,  iii.  41c 
Agrigentum,  iii.  509 
Selinus,  iii.  484 
Gela,  iv.  10.  57 
Syracufe  by  the  Athenians, 
iv.  47 
Himilco,  iv.  70 
Hamilcar,  iv, 
129 

Lilybaeum,  iv.  74 
Syracufe,  by  the  Remans,  u> 
205 

Siehl,  the  river,  i.  123 
foreft  of,  i.  131 
Sienna,  fite  of,  ii.  87 

antiquity  of,  & 
population  of,  ii.  S3 
buildings  of,  lb. 
catnedral  of,  ii.  89 
Sigifmund,  the  Emperor,  anecdote 
of,  i.  203 

Signor;ay  the,  of  Genoa,  what,  1.  3S5 
Silaro,  a  river,  hi-  100 
[Silk  manufactory  at  Sorento,  iii.  18; 

improved  cultivation  of,  in  Ca- 
I  labria,  iii.  350 
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Silk,  cultivation  of,  near  Meflina,  iii. 

39° 

manufactory  near  Caferta,  iv. 
401 

Simile  of  the  bats  of  Homer,  iii.  94 
Calabria  pregnant  with  a 

giant,  iii.  36  ^ 
Homer,  twilight  and  moon- 
light, iii.  364 
the  foreft  of  hiftory,  iii. 
498  ,  . 
Simois,  a  river,  iii.  4"7 
Sinope,  a  place,  ii.  382 
S:nue£a>  ruins  of,  ib. 
Sixtus  the  Fifth,  Pope,  public  works 

by,  ii.  in 
Skating,  altonilhment  of  the  Italians 

at  feeing,  ii.  236 
Skull  of  a  robber  encaged,  ii.  22 
Skulls  and  bones  found  at  Pompeii, 
.  .  iii.  80 

in  the  cata- 
combs, iii. 
97 

Sky-light,  good  effects  of,  Ik  312 
Slave  in.  the  difguife  of  Agathocles 

killed,  iv.  1  r4 
Slaves,  Turkifh,  at  Genoa,  i.  41T — 415 
raniom  of,  1.  41 5 
galley,  at  Genoa,  i.411 

of  the  French,  lb. 
fugitive,  become  marauders, 
iii.  300 

Sleep,  littie,  of  the  Italians  and  Sici- 
lian?, iii.  448 
Smoke  of  Vesuvius,  portent  of,  iii.  24 
compared  by 
Pliny  to  the 
pine-tree,  iii. 
39 

pillar  of,  at  Mount  /Etna,  iv. 

2&8 

Snakes  of  Sicily,  iv.  744 
Snow  at  Rome ,  ii .  235 

mode  of  preserving,  Tv.  236. 
294 

Social   inteicourfe,  reflections  con- 
cerning, ii.  171 
Societies,  benevolent,  of  Italy,  ii.  7^ 
Society,  a  remarkable,  at  Florence, 
ii-75 

eafe  of,  at  V  :enna,  iv.  518 
Socles,  architectural,  iii.  451; 
Socrates,  the  father  of,  a  ft  ulptor,  ii, 

90 

dancing,  iii.  172 
chronological  anecdote  of 
iv.  66 


Soda  or  kali,  annual  produce  of,  in 

Sicily,  iii.  472 
Sodoma,  pictures  by,  ii-  353 
Solanto,  fortrefsof,  iii-  425 
Soldiers,  Roman,  anecdote  of,  ii.  95 
Soleure,  the  friend  of  Berne,  i.  2co 
Solfatara,  a  fulphurous  plain,  iii.  14. 
iv.  300 
hollow  ground  of,  iii.  i' 
fulphurous  vapours  of,  ib. 
foil  of,  iii.  16 
Solificio,  cafcade  of  fire  at,  iv.  305 
Solitude,  the,  a  palace  near  Stutgard, 
extenfive  view  from  garden  of, 
cenfured,  i.  61,  62 
Songs  or  ballads  of  Naples  and  the 

iflands,  iv.  391 
Sophocles,  quotations  from,  ii.  240. 
iv.  110 

Soracte,  mountain  of,  ii.  226.  iv.  424. 

435  .       ...  o 

Sorento,  town  of,  defcribed,  iii.  100 
valley  of,  characterized,  &. 

remarkable  fituation  of,  in. 

180 

charming  fcenery  of,  ib. 
population  o(rib. 
excellent    vegetables  and 
fruits  of,  iii.  182 
Sofiftratus,  anecdotes  of,  iv.  112,  1:3* 
118 

Softratus,  a  chief  of  the  Syracufians, 
iv.  152 

Soubife,  Prince  de,  treatment  of  the 

Swifs  by,  i.  104 
Soul,  beautiful  allegory  concerning, 

ii.  330 

Sounds,  audible,  in  ancient  theatres, 
iv.  32; 

Soufa,  Count,  mention  of,  ii.  255. 

Spagnioletto,  pictures  by,  i.  405 
Spagnuolo,  or  Ribera,  pictures  bv. 

iii.  8 

Spallanzani,  the  philofopher,  i.  425, 

4:6.  iv.  287 
Spanifh  gravity,  ii.  369 

government,  fecurity  of,  in 
Italy,  ii.  396.  42 1 
Spartans  the  friends  of  tyranny,  iv.65 
Sparti  vento,  a  promontory,  defcribed, 
iii.  358 

Spectres  and  goblins,  remark  con- 
cerning, ii.  268 

Speech,  freedom  of,  promoted  by  Ti- 
moleon,  iv.  1 10 

Speronari, 
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Speronari,  failing-boats  fo  called,  iv. 

'365 

Speronaro  of  the  Count  chafed  by  a 

corfair,  iv.  374 
Spies  of  Venice,  iv.  487 
Spin!  of  the  Circus,  what,  ii.  191 
Spinariuif  ftatue  fo  called,  ii.  161 
Spoieto,  population  of,  iv.  440 

a  duchy,  iv.  441 
Sportfmen,  agility  of,  in  Ifchia,  iii. 

VS4 

Spoto  the  canon,  hofpitality  of,  iii. 
53  5-  iv-  2 

Spring,  early  and  durable,  of  Italy, 
iii.  125.  253.  39  3.  408 
eternal,  in  the  valley  of  So- 

rento,  iii.  180 
fulphurous,  iii.  205 

in  the  ifland  of 
Pantellaria, 
iii.  477 
ftrange  quality  of  a,  iii.  273 
Springs,  hot,  near  Termini,  iii.  421 
fulphurous,  iv.  14 
numerous,  of  Favignana,  iii. 
.  469 

Stabia  buried  by  Vefuvius,  iii.  187 
Stains,  mulberry,  how  walhed  out, 
iv.  ?  16 

Stalactites,  caverns  of,  iv.  398 
Stansftadt,  vifit  to,  i.  148,  149 
State  inquifitors  of  Venice,  iv.  483 
States  of  the  Church  barren,  ii.  94 
Scatue  of  the  Virgin,  with  infcrip- 
tion,  i.  47 
Victor  Amadeus,  i.  351 
antique,  of  a  fleeping  Cupid 

at  Turin,  i.  369 
of  Andrea Doria,  i.  389 

St.  Sebaftian  at  Genoa,  i.  401 
Antoninus  Pius  at  Pavia,  i. 

423  - 
of  Frederic  the  fifth  at  Copen- 
hagen, lb. 

Peter  the  Great  at  Peterf- 
burgh,  ib. 

the  horfe,  remarks  on,  i. 
423,  424'.  ii.  20 

Pope  Pius  V.  i.  424 
coloifal  of  M.  A.  Antoninus, 

ii.  156 

of  Neptune  cenfured,  ii.  210 
the    Gladiator,  difcovery 
concerning,  ii.  289 
colofial  of  Trajan,  ii.  318 
St.  Peter,  ib. 
St.  Paul,  ii.  320 


Statue  of  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  ii.  327 
but  a 
copy, 
ib. 

Laocoon,  lb. 
a  cow,  remarkable,  ii.  328 
fifherman  of  Cyiene,  ii. 
33t 

Antinous,  ii.  335 
Tiberius,  near  Naples,  ii. 
450 

of  the  Farncfe  Hercules,  iii. 
10 

Religion,  excellent,  iii.  150 
coloifal  of  Heiaclius  at  Bar- 

letta  mad:'  a  Saint,  iii.  222 
of  San  Cataldo,   convei  fation 
with,  hi.  2  56 
Stefichorus,  iii.  421 
S-aint  John  at  Caftellvetrano, 

iii.  479 
the  Pope  at  Ancona,  iv.  4a 

Cefena,  iv. 457 
Gattamelata,  iv.  475 
Statues,  old  German,  i.  45 

remarkable,  in  the  hofpital 

at  Genoa,  i.  407 
filver,  of  Saint  Ambrofe,  and 

Carlo  Borromeo,  ii.  7 
of  Adam  and  Eve  at  Milan, 
ii.  12 

the  Farnel'e  family,  ii.  20 
at  Florence,  ii.  63 
of  the   Venus  de  Medicis, 
Apollo,    Knife  -  whetter, 
Wreftlers,  dancing  Fauns, 
Ariadne,    Hercules,  and 
Morpheus,  ib, 
beautiful,  by  Bernini,  ii.  89 
of  the  Capitol,  ii.  156 

mufeum  of  the  Ca- 
pitol, ii.  1 5S.  2:0 
to  224 
Er,ypti?u,  ii.  217 
in  the  Villa  Albani,  ii.  24?, 

24*  .  .. 

Palazzo  Rondanmi,  ii. 

Giuftiniani,  ii. 
244 

Villa  Borghel'e,  U.2S2. 

288. 29c,  291 
Pantheon,  ii.  311 
placed  on  high  pillars,  cen- 
fured, ii.  321 
coloffal  of  Caftor  and  Pollux, 
lb. 
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Statues  ill  the  Mufeum  Pium  Cle- 
mentinum,  ii.  326 
in  the  univerfity  of  Naples, 

iii.  1 1 

and  hurts  at  the  Porcelain 
Manufactory  of  Naples,  iii . 
x  1 

of  the  two  Balbi  found  at  Her- 
culaneum,iii.  -j?.  10a 
mufeum  at  Portici,  iii. 

102.  110 
Tarentini,  iii.  239 
reftored  by  Scipio,  iii.  421 
at  Agrigentum,  iii.  516 
of  the  Syracufians  fold,  iv. 

Peter  and  Paul  at  Syra- 
cufe,  iv.  2  3T,  232 
in  the  great  place  at  Padua: 

iv.  475 

at  Prague,  cenfured,  iv.  530 
Staufacher,  Werner  von,  anecdote  of, 
i.  171 

Stephen,  Saint,  church  of,  at  Genoa, 
i.  406 

knights  of  Saint,  ii.  79 
Stercutius,  the  God  of  manure,  iii.  89 
Sterzinger,  father,  a  man  of  letters, 
iii.  4;8 

Stefichorus,  the  poet,  anecdote  of,  iii 
414.421 

Stewards,  influence  of,  in  Sicily,  iv. 
349 

Stockberge,  mountain,  i.  179 
Stomalimnorty  conjecture  concerning 

iii.  311 
Stone,  volcanic,  ii.  274 

remarkable,  found  at  Pompeii, 
iii.  79 

quarries,  grand  and  prodigr 
ous,  at  Syracufe,  iv.  252 

of  debtors  at  Padua,  iv.  473 
Stones,  fhowers  of,  dangerous,  iii.  26 
27 

Storms,  frequent  at  Vienna,  iv.  527 
Stoves,  pernicious  effects  of,  i.  41 
Strabo,  ftrong  fight  of  a  periou  fo 

named,  iii.  475 
Stratagem  of  Gelo,  iii.  416 
Hanno,  iv.  104 
of  the  owls,  iv.  127 
prows,  iv.  128 
Agathocles,  before  Uti- 
ca,  iv.  136 
and  the 
Tyrrheni, 
iv.  139 


Strategi,  fignification  of  the  word,  iv. 

45 

Streets  of  Italy,  narrow  and  crooked, 

ii.  62 
Pompeii,  iii.  82 

Streng,  Major  von,  mention  of,  i.  78 
Stromboli,  lflznd  and  volcanic  moun- 
tain of,  iii.  321 
account  of,  iv.  372, 

Strongoli,  a  place,  iii.  300 
Students  of  Stutgard,  education,  pu- 
nifhment,  pride,  number, 
maintenance,    and  uni- 
form of,  i.  59,  60,  61 
medical,  how  treated  at  Pa- 
via,  i.  421,  421 
Stufe  di  San  Germano,  hot  vapour 

baths  of,  iii.  50 
Stutgard,  univerfity  of,  defcribed,  i. 
<9 

Substruction,  a  word  ufed  by  Cicero, 

ii.257 

Sulphur,  efficacy  of,  in  rheumatifm, 

iii.  15 

pure,  of  JEtna,  iv.  301 
Sulphurous  lands  and  waters  of  Sicily 

and  Italy,  iv.  14 
Sun-dials,  ancient,  iii.  no 
Sunday,  joyous  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  iii. 
448 

Superftition  of  the  Italians,  ii.  267 
Surfee,  fite  of,  i.  176 
Sufa,  a  place,  i.  337.  342 
Swabia,  people  of,  i.  48.  74 

John  of,  anecdote  of,  i.  199 
knights  of,  vanquifhed  by 
the  Swifs,  i.  209 
Swede,  difcovery  by  a,  ii.  155 
Swinburne  quoted,  iii.  86.  90.  322. 

iv.  3 1 1 
Swine  of  Milan,  ii.  17 
Swifs,  mercenaries,!.  101.  209 
victories  of,  i.  1 14,  1 15 
characterized,  i.  116.  14c.  150. 
152.  179.   182.    235,  236, 
237 

guard  at  Rome,  ii.  100 
German,    characterized,  iv. 
362 

Switzerland,  benevolent  inftitutions 
of,  i.  241 
populous,  i.  251 
Sword-fifh,  defcription  of,  iii.  347 
excellent  eating,  ib. 
fifhery  of  the,  ib. 
grange   vaflalage  con- 
cerning, iii.  348 
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Syagrus,  anfwer  of,  to  Gelo,  iv.  35 
Sybaris,  fituation  of,  iii.  7.47 

razed  by  the  Crotonians,  iii. 

3T2. 

Sybarites  and  Crotonians,  wars  be- 
tween, iii.  ^or,  301 
anecdotes  of,  iii.  303 
Syndicatori  of  Genoa,  i.  383 
Syraca,  a  marfh,  iv.  33 
Syracufe,  reflections  at  the  fight  of, 
iv.  *s 

derivation  of  the  name  of, 
iv.  32 

compared  to  the  fpring,  iv. 
36 

contentions  for  freedom  in, 

iv.  39 
delolation  of,  iv.  11  5 
maifacre  of,  under  Hippo- 
crates, iv.  204 
fiege  of,  iv.  205 
deltruction  of,  by  the  Sara- 
cens, iv.  224 
revolutions  of,  iv.  224,  225 
ancient  grandeur  of,  iv.  226 
population  of,  iv. 
.#?  230 

clear  atmofphere  of,  iv.  234 
women  of,  characterized, 

iv.  239 
ancient  cuftom  of,  iv.  264 
Syracufian  council  of  fix  hundred, 

maffact  ed,  iv.  1 1 5 
Syracufians,    attempts  of,   to  free 
themielvcs  fromDio- 
nyfius,  iv.  6r,  62 
characterized,    iv.  iii. 
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cruel  a£l  of  the,  iv.  130 
Syrinx,  modern  and  ancient,  iv.  437 


TACITUS,  where  born,  iv.  437 
Tagliacozzo,  a  town,  iii.  371 
Tagfatzung  of  the  Swifs  Cantons, 

what,  and  when  arfembled,  i.  98 
Talwyl,  profpe&  from,  i,  108 
Talys  of  Sybaris,  anecdote  of,  iii.  302 
Tamborioe  defcribed,  iv.  590 
Tanaro,  a  river,  chaiacten zed,  i.  374 
Taormina,  the  ancient  Tauromenium^ 
iv.  317 
population  of,  iv.  322 
Taffxs,  an  ancisnt  town,  iv.  25 
feara,  the  river,  iii.  24S 


Tarantella  dance,  iv.  3S9 
Taranto,  pronunciation  of,  iii.  236 
population  of,  jii.  240 
Archbifhop   of,  anecdotes 
concerning,  iii.  241.  247. 
2  --4.  ftj^,  -.60,  261,  2O2 
nir  of,  balfamic,  iii.  141 
by  whom  made  an  illand, 
ib. 

remarkable  manufacture  at, 
iii  260 

Tarantula,  enquiries  concerning  the, 
iii.  177.  263 
defcription  of  the,  iii.  2f  6 
dan:ing,  probable  kna- 
very of,  iii.  265 
Tarentine  words,  Greek  derivation 

of,  iii.  269 
Tarentines,  ancient  and  modern,  vo- 
luptuoufnels    of,  iii. 
24c.  24^.  25-.  259 
fuperftition  of,  iii.  255 
f ports  of,  iii.  2^7.  259 
beauty  of,  iii.  2^8,  2^9 
Tarentum,  the  refidencc  of  Virgil,  iii. 
2.33 

ancient  grandeur  of,  iii. 
2  ?6.  238.  240 
Taro,  inundation  of,  ii.  20 
Tarpeian  rock,  anecdote  concerning, 

ii.  I5K  764 
Tarquin,  treachery  of,  ii.  258,  259 
Taffo  and  Talfoni  confounded,  i.  32 
anecdotes  of,  iii.  184.  iv.  46;. 
475 

and  charadter- 
iftic  traits  of, 
iii.  185 

I  Tafle,  falfe,  in  gardening,  iv.  431 
Tawa/ia,   ancient   name   of  Turin, 

i.  34* 

Taurus.  Mount,  iv.  -317 
Taxes  of  Switzerland,  trifling,  i.  16S, 
192 

of  Genoa,  i.  414 
injurious  at  Naples,  iii.  123 
vexations  of,  iv.  :4s 
Tear  vials,  mention  of,  iv.  2S0 
Telimones    in   ancient  architecture, 

what,  iii.  12 
Teleclides,  warning  of,  to  Timoleon, 
iv.  98 

Telemachos  the   hermit,  flory  of, 

ii,  128 

Tclcpyta,  an  ancient  place,  ii.  374 
Tell,  William,  fiatue  of,  i.  1  j  1 

anecdotes  of,  i.  1 54,  i<5 
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Tell,  chapel  of,  i.  164. 

wooden  image  of,  i.  239 
Tempefta,  picture  by,  iv.  411 
Tempeit,  miraculous,  ii.  319 
Tempefts  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  iii.  48 
Temple  of  Apollo,  near  the  lake  of 
Avernus,  iii.  21 
Caflor    and    Pollux,  at 

Agrigentum,  iii.  529 
Clitumnian  Jupiter,  iv. 
44* 

Concord,  at  Girgenti,  iii. 

Diana,  ancient,  n.  225 
Fortuna,  iv.  452 
Giants,  at  Girgenti,  iii. 

Hercules,  iii.  1525.  iv.  422 
Jerufaleni;  pillars  of,  at 

Rome,  ii.  308 
Juno  Regina,  former,  ii. 

22  ^ 

Juno  Sofpita,  ii.  277 

at  Croton,  iii.  312 
at  Girgenti,  iii.  522 
Jupiter,  at  Herculaneum, 
iii.  32 
Latian,  ii.  265 
near  Terracina, 

ii.  366 
Olympius,  at  A- 
grigentum,  ii. 
519.  526.  529 
Mens  Bona,  at  Pacftum, 

iii.  196 
Mephitis,  iii.  207 
Minerva,  at  Athens,  iii. 
191 

at  Girgenti,  iii. 
522 

Neptune,  at  Pofidonia,  iii. 

Palatine  Apollo,  ii.  302 
Palici,  the,  iv.  14,  15 
Phcebus  and  Diana,  ruins 

of,  ii.  138 
Rediculus,  ii.  2ci 

now  a  hog- 
ftye,  ii.  202 
Proferpine,  at  Girgenti, 

iii.  521 
Tuffis,  the  goddefs,  iv.  42  1 
Veha,  iv.  439 
Venus,  on  Mount  Eryx, 

iii.  465 
Vulcan,  at  Agrigentum, 

in.  523 


Temple,  ruins  of  a,  at  Pozzuoli,  iii.  23 
grand  ruins  of  a,  at  Pom- 
peii, iii.  7$ 
to  the  memory  of  Diocles, 
iv.  51 

Temples,  why  built  by  the  Roman 
kings,  ii.  1 52 
durability  of  the  ancient, 
iii.  485 

of  Sicily,  at  \vhat  period 
built,  iii.  531 
Terence  quoted,  ii.  123 
Termini,  a  town  and  river,  iii.  411 
Terminus  and  Juventui,  pertinacity  of, 
ii.  152 
chapels  of,  ii. 

Terni,  the  ancient  Interamna,  iv.  437 

population  of,  iv.  440 
Terraces  of  Pompeii,  iii.  79 
Terracina,  a  town,  ii.  363 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  mention  of,  iii.  13  r. 
208 

d'Otranto,  gems,  coins,  and 
vafes,  frequently  found  in, 
iii.  274 

de  gli  Pulci,  the  land  of  Fleas, 
iii.  488 

Terranova,  the  town  and  river  of, 

iv.  6,  7.  n 
Tefin,  a  river,  rife  and  courfe  of, 

iii.  412 

Tefta,  Archbifhop,  particulars  con- 
cerning, iii.  441.  445 
Tetnang,  an  Aultrian  diftricl,  i.  68 
Teverone,  the  river,  ii.  207.  247 

anciently  the  Anio  Aniens 
Anitnus,  iv.  415 
Theatre  at  Geneva,  fome   account ' 
of,  i.  324 
at  Turin,  i.  ^54 

of    the  comic 
opera,  i.  355 
at  Genoa,  i.  407 
immenfe,  at  Parma,  ii.26,27 
fea  -  fight   repi  e- 
fented  in,  ib. 
firft  permanent,  when  built, 
ii.  131 

covered  with  cloth,  ii.  133 
ruins  of  a,  at  Pompeii,  iii.  77 
Greek,  at  Syracufe,  iv.  245 
at  Catania,  iv.  273 
ruins  of,  at  Taormina,  iv. 
322 

Theatres,  ancient,  but  fcaffolds,  ii. 
118 

Theatres. 
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Theatre*,  building  of,  anciently  pro- 
hibited, li.  118 
prodigious,  of  Rome,  ii.  119 
form  of,  among  the  an- 
cients, ii.  120 
of  the  Greeks,  capaciouf- 

nefs  of,  iii.  33 
when  firft  built,  iv.  2t;i 
acouftic  properties  of,  iv. 
3*3 

Themiltus,  atiailination  of,  iv.  191 
Theocritus,  mention  of,  and  quota- 
tions from,  iii.  308.  311.  iv.  28. 
181.  247  286.  293.  295 
Theodoric,  King,  works  by,  ii.  365 
Theodorus,  a  lover  of  freedom,  iv. 
70 

Thcodofius,  anecdote  of,  ii.  4.  14 
Theodotus,  fortitude  and  treachery 

of,  iv.  184 
tkermce  of  Diocletian,  ii.  109 

meaning  of  the  term,  ib. 
prodigious  buildings  of,  ib. 
fports  and  recreations  of,  ii. 
no 

of  Caracalla,  prodigious,  ii. 

3c6 

Thermae  of  Agrippa,  ii.  314 
at  Catania,  iv.  272 
Thermopylae,   remarkable  day  of, 

iii.  418.  iv.  31 

Theron,  mention  of,  iii.  416.  525 

monument  of,  iii.  510 
The  ft  e,  courageous  and  affectionate 

anfwer  of,  iv.  79 
Thief-taker,  daughter  of,  fent  as  the 

wife  of  a  tyrant,  iv.  68 
Thirties  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  iii.  313. 

403.  494.  iv.  359 
Thoenen,  murdered  by  Pyrrhus,  iv. 

152 

Thraming,  ancient  manner  of,  pre- 

ferved,  iii.  410 
Thrafo,  fage  counfel  and  death  of, 

iv.  184 

Thrafybulus,  hiftorical  traits  of,  iv. 
8,  9.  39 

Thrafydzeus,  hiftorical  anecdotes  of, 

iii.  419.  iv.  38 
Thrafyllus,  prophecy  of,  ii,  452 
Thun,  town  of,  i.  179 

diftrrt  of,  and  government, 
i.  196 

ThurgaUj  dntr  ict  of,  i.  78.  215 
Tianni,  a  painter,  ii,  4? 
Tiber,  yellow  waters  of,  ii.  96 
ftatue  of  the,  ii.  329 


Tiberius,  decifive  yet  odiovrs  charac- 
ter of,  iii.  163,  164.  169 
palace  of,  in  Capri,  iii.  166, 
167 

twelve  great  palaces  of,  in 
the  ifland  of  Capri,  iii. 
168 

Tibur  an4  Tivoli,  the  fame  town,  iii. 

266.  iv.  415 
ruins  of,  iv.  42c, 
421 

Ticinello,  canal  of,  i.  418 

Ticinum,  the  ancient  name  of  Pavia, 

i.  4!9 

Tickets,  ancient,  to  the  theatre,  iii. 
106 

Tide,  ebbs  and  flows  of,  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, iii.  346 
Tides  of  the  Mediterranean,  iii.  ->4t 
Tiger  taught  to  hunt,  i.  131 
Timocrates,  anecdotes  of,  i  v.  83.  91 
Timoleon,  anecdote  of,  iii.  381 
family  of,  iv.  96 
dejection  of,  iv.  98 
artifice  of,  iv.  99,  100 
victory  of,  iv.  102 
the  love  of  freedom  of, 

iv.  106.  no 
death  of,  iv.  m 
Timophanes,  anecdotes  and  death  of, 
iv.  97 

Tifchbein,  a  German  artift  at  Naples, 

ii.  421.  iii.  4 

Tiffot  the  phyfician,  anecdote  of,  i, 
278 

Titian,  pictures  by,  ii.  8,  9.  292.  iii. 

3.  7.  iv.  4!  1 
Todi,  mountain  of,  i.  106 
Toggenburg,  county  of,  i.  214 
Tomb  of  Virgil,  ii.  415 

Mammia,  iii.  88 
Archimedes,  iv.  251 
Tombs,  ancient,  near  Naples,  iii.  69 
Torre  della  Fame,  la,  ii.  86 
di  Patria,  iii.  64 
di  Ciavoli,  a  place,  iii.  396 
del  filofofo,  la,  on  Mount  i£t- 
na,  iv.  303 
Torfo,  the  famous,  ii.  326 

of  Prince  Bifcari,  iv.  279 
Tortona  or  Dertona,  i.  416 
Tour  de  Pey/,  la,  a  town,  i.  274 
Tower,  famous,  of  Pifa,  ii.  Sr 
Towers  for  catching  pigeons  on  the 

Apennines,  iv.  397 
Towns,  walled,  none  in  the  cantons 
of  Schweitz,  Uri,  Unter- 
wald, 
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waid,  Claris  and  Appen- 
*el,  i.  13^ 
Towns  of   Alia,   dettroyed    by  an 
earthquake,  ii.  450 
famous  for  ancient  artifts, 
iii.  84 

fituation  of,  in  Sicily,  iii.  398 
Trade,  how  opprefied  at  Zurich,  i.ioo 
neglected  at  Lucerne,  i.  142, 
143 

of  Alexandria,  i.  375 
of  Piedmont,  ib. 
limitations  of,  at  Genoa,  i.  389 
oppreffions  of,  iii.  292,  293 
of  Mefiina,  iii.  3S8 
of  Sicily,  iv.  350 
Tragedy,  derivation  of  the  word, 
ii.  2S8 

Trajan,  proverb  concerning,  ii.  122. 

indulgence  of  Gladiators,  ib. 

pillar  of,  ii.  317 
Trani,  a  town,  population  of,  iii.  223 
Transfiguration,  the  picture  of  the, 
ii.  278 

Trapani,  derivation  of,  iii.  463 

excellent  haven  of,  iii.  464 

population  of,  ib. 

no  bookfeller  at,  iii.  473 

Traveller,  error  of  a,  corrected,  iv. 
240 

Travellers,  poor,  how  fupplied  at 
Berne,  i.  240 
cenfured,  ii.  39.  iv.  355. 
357 

Italian  notions  concern- 
ing, iii.  217 

falfe  accounts  of  the  States 
of  the  Church,  given  by, 
iv.  459 

Travelling,  flownefs  of,  in  Italy,  iii. 

203 

mode?  of,  in  Italy,  iv. 

475- 5 l6-  5t8 
Travcrtino  none,  ii.  112.  iii.  T93.455 
Treachery  of  the  Samii,  iii.  378 

Hippocrates,  iii.  379 
Trebia,  river  of,  ii.  20 
Trees,  lopped  and  peeled,  i.  268.  390. 
418 

Aiding  down  mountains,  i.  272 
why  planted  in  Lombardy, 
ii.  14 

want  of,  in  Tufcany,  ii.  91 
verdure  of,  in  Sicily,  iv.  4 
power  of  the  roots  of,  over 
rock,  iv. 2  s6 
Trevicp,  a  plape,  iii.  214, 

i 


Tribunal,  fecret,  of  Germany,  men- 
tion of,  iii .  472 

Triclinium,  what,  iii.  87 

Trinkets,  ancient,  for  ladies,  iii.  108 

Tripergole  deftroycd  by  an  earth- 
quake, ii.  424 

Triphone  Santo,  military  honours 
paid  to,  iii.  228 

Tripi,  town  of,  iii.  395 

Tripods,  ancient,  iii.  105 

Trippel,  a  celebrated  fculptor,  i.  90. 

iy- 432,  43  3  ■ 
monument  for  Geffner  by, 
i.  118 

Triton,  Nereid,  and  Cupids,  ii.  331 
Triumphs,  place   and  manner  of, 

among  the  Romans,  ii.  265,  266 
Trogilian  haven,  iv.  211 
Tromboni,  fire-arms  fo  called,  i.  356 
Tronchin,  Mr.  opponent  of  Roulfeau, 

i.  301.  324 

Trophies  of  Trajan,  ii.  208 
Trutfaldino,  what,  iv.  498 
Truffle  of  Piedmont,  i.  360 

hound,  ib. 
Tfchudy,  General  von,  hofpitality  of, 

ii.  379 

Tufa  flone,  mention  of,  ii.  136.  in.  93. 
143 

Tunny  fifhery,  wi.  423 

Turin,  gates  early  (hut  at,  i.  343 
origin  of,  i.  348 
beautiful  fituation  of,  i.  349 
plan  of  the  city,  i.  350 
picture  gallery  at,  i.  351 
ltreets  of,  how  cleanfed,i.  357 
populous,  i.  372 

Turnpikes,  none  in  Italy,  iii.  132 

Turnus  Herdonius,  anecdote  of,  ii. 
258 

Turret,  aftronomical,  i.  368. 
Tula,  a  town  and  river,  iii.  405 
Tufcany,  where  barren,  ii.  90 
Tufculum,  account  of,  iv.  406 
Tyndandes,  historical  anecdote  of, 
iv.  40 

Tynes  taken  by  Agathocles,  iv.  126 
Tyrant,  fatiric  wifh  in  favour  of  a, 
iv.  64 

Tyrants,  policy  of,  iv.  63,  64.  72 

not  to  be  trufted,  iv.  64 
Tyrrheni,  origin  of  the,  ii.  5$ 

characterized  by  Diodorus, 
ii.  56 

power  of,  at  fea,  iv.  38.42- 
plundered  by  Pionyfius, 
iv«  73 

Tythes 
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Tythes  of  Zurich,  what,  i.  ico 
Hiero,  iv.  176 


VACCARE,  picture  by,  iii.  151 
Valais,  country  of,  i.  1S4 
ValDemone,  geography  of,  iii.  410 
Scenery  and  limits  of, 
iv.  288 

di  Noto,  geography  of,  iii.  410 
di  Mazzara,  geography  of,  ib. 
Valenciana,  a  citron  fo  called,  iii. 
213.  388 

Vallengin,  county  of,  and  govern- 
ment defcribed,  i.  251,  252 
Valentin,  caStle  of,  i.  357 
Valerius,  patriotic  anecdote  of,  ii. 

3°4>  305 
Meffala,  anecdote  of,  iii. 
1*8 

the  Conful,  fent  to  Sicily, 
iv.  158 
moft  beautiful  in 


Valley, 


189 

.a  beautiful,  near 


Italy,  iii- 
Avellino, 


j  11.  199 
beautiful,  iii.  396 
Van  Blumen,  landscapes  by,  ii.  29a 
Vandals,  traces  of,  iv.  515,  516 
Vandervverf,  picture  by,  i.  13 
Vandyke,  pictures  by,  i.  352.  397. 
404.  409 
Abraham,  doubt  concern- 
ing, iv.  412 
Vanvitelli,  a  celebrated  architect,  iv. 
400 

Vapours,  mephitic,  in  the  States  of 

the  Church,  ii.  94 
VaSe  of  bafaltes,  remark  on,  ii.  335 
ancient,  like  a  tea-pot,  iii.  107 
with  the  water  of  the  Nardus, 
iii.  216,  217 
Vafes  in  the  mufeum  of  the  Capitol, 

ii.  223,  224 

in  the  villa  Borghefe,  ii.  2S6, 
287 

Greek  and  Etrufcan,  distin- 
guished, iii.  3 

of  the  palace  of  the  Capo  di 
Monte,  ib. 

found  at  Nola,  ib. 

fold  by  the  Soldiers  of  Cxfar, 

iii.  4 

copied  by  Tifchbein,  ib. 
historical  ufe  of,  ib. 
beautiful,  of  Jioh,  iii.  134 


Vafes  of  Tarrmto,   conjectures  con- 
cerning, iii.  254 
of  Thermo-,  the  modern  Sciacca, 
iii.  4Q4 

beautiful,  of  Prince  Bifcari,  iv. 

280 

of  murrha,  ib. 
painted  after  Raphael,  iv.  448 
VafTalage,  or  Serf  of  Sicily,  iv.  349. 
354 

Vafials,  great,  how  weakened,  i.  288 
Vats  found  at  Pompeii,  iii.  82 
Vaults,  rocky,  of  the  promontory  of 

Mifenum,  iii.  57 
Udine,  a  town,  iv.  5  r  - 
Veal  of  Sorento,  excellent,  iii.  183 
Ueberlingen,  Imperial  town  of,  i.  74 
Vega,  benevolence  of  Francefco  de 

la,  iii.  331 
Vegetation,  drynefs  of,  in  Sicily,  iv.  4 
progrefs  of,  over  lava, 
iv.  282 
Veil,  fiege  of,  ii.  262 
Veletri,  a  town,  ii.  276 

charming  Situation  of,  ii.  3^7 
Velia,  historical  anecdote  concerning, 

ii.  304 

Vellino,  a  river,  the  ancient  Vclinuz9 
iv.  438 

Venice,  Angular  profpect  of,  iv.  477 
historical  traces  of,  iv.  478 
trade  of,  iv.  480 
nobility  and  government  of, 

iv.  48 r.  502 
magistrates  of,  iv.  49; 
Strong  Situation  of,  iv.  496 
population  of,  iv.  513 
Venofa,  a  place,  iii.  216 
Ventotiene,  ifland  of,  ii.  428 
Venus  de  Medicis,  Statue  of,  at  Flo- 
rence, ii.  63 
Verdure  of  Switzerland,  i.  178 

Italy  and  Sicily,  iii.  59. 
407.  iv.  4 
Vernet,  anecdote  of,  ii.  108 
Veronefe,  Paul,  pictures  by,  i.  4-; 

ii.  291.  iv.  471 
true  name  of,  ii.  jrg 
Verres,  traits  of  the  character  of,  iii 

525.  iv.  177.  221.  317 
Verfes,  Leonine,  iii.  197 
Verzelli.    See  Sodoma,  ii.  353 
Vefpers,  Sicilian,  ii.  39$.  iii.  141.  3-;* 
Veilels,  earthen,  at  Pompeii,  iii.  ^1 
in  the  mufeum  at 
Portici,  iii.  103 
VeSta,  temple  of,  ii.  179 

Vefti- 
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Veftibnlum,  what,  ii.  3c  6 
Vefuvius,  noifes  heard  in  the  moun- 
tain of,  iii.  26. 44.  48 
firft  appearance  of,  iii.  25. 
39 

difficult  of  afcent,  iii.  27. 
31.  45 

fubterranean  uproar  of, 
iii.  26 

fhaken  by  its  eruption,  iii. 
29 

firft  known  eruption,  iii. 3  3 
grandeur  of  the  eruption 

in  1792,  iii.  36 
ancient  conjectures  con- 
cerning, iii.  37 
but  a  hill  compared  to 

jEtna,  ib. 
dreadful  eruption  of,  in 

70,  iii.  38 
annual  eruptions  of,  iii.  40 
eruptions  of,  in  1631,  1767, 
and  1779,  Ufc  4°>  4r>  42 
vegetation  of,  iii.  46 
Vetturini,  account  of,  and  remarks 

on,  i.  327.  iv.  475,  476 
Vevay,  defcription  of,  i.  273 
Ufens,  a  river,  ii.  367 
TJrfenau,  ifland  of,  i.  109 
Ugolino,  anecdotes  of,  ii.  78 

tragedy  of,  ii.  79 
Viands,  ancient,  in  the  mufeum  at 

Portici,  iii.  109 
Vibius  Virius,  anecdote  of,  ii.  384 
Victory,  firft  naval,  of  the  Romans, 
iv.  163 

Vienna,  fociety  at,  characterized,  iv. 
519 

extent  and  population  of, 
iv.  526 

Vietri,  a  place,  iii.  189,  190.  iv.  796. 
393 

Villa  Nova,  a  place,  j.  37? 

Ludovifi,  built  by  Dominichino, 
ii.  142 
ftatues  and  antiquities 

of,  ii.  142  to  148 
garden  of,  ii.  143 
Borghefe,  charming  garden  of, 
ii.  186.  292 
antiquities  of,  ii.  280 
Albani,  antiquities  of,  ii.  238 
Barbarini,  ancient  ruins  of,  ii. 
257 

Reale,  a  public  walk  at  Na- 
ples, ii.  405.  iii.  117 
of  Nero  near  Naples,  iii.  zz 


Villa  of  Cicero  at  Pompeii,  hi.  $9 

di  San  Giovanni,  a  place,  hi.  351 
laid  out  on  lava,  iv.  284 
Aldobrandini,  iv.  408 
d'Efte,  iv.  422 
Panfili,  iv.  432 
Villas  of  Brutus  and  Caflxus,  at  Ti- 

voli,  iv.  423 
Vil/icus,  what,  iii.  89 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  pictures  by,  ii. 
8-  *3«  343-  34b-  *•*«  2 
voluminous  works  of,  at  Mi- 
lan, ii.  10 
anecdotes  of,  ii.  348 
Vine,  the,  mode  of  planting  in  Pied- 
mont, i.  340 
plants,  and  wheat,  intermin- 
gled, iii.  224 
the,  introduced  to  Syracufe,  iv. 
332 

remarks  on  trimming  the,  iv. 
337 

peculiar, of  the  ifland  of  Ifchia, 
iv.  3S6 

Vinegar  of  the  four  thieves,  iv.  402 
Vineyards  of  Mount  JEtna,  iv.  289 

different  modes  of  plant- 
ing, in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
iv.  336 
of  Bohemia,  iv.  ^29 
Vino  Brufco,  and  Vino  Amabile, 
what,  i.  330.  359 
del  Terremoto,  iii.  351 
Vintage  defcribed,  i.  320 

early,  of  the  Piano  di  So- 
rento,  iv.  384 
Virenzio,  Don  Piedro,  vafes  collected 

by,  iii.  134 
Virgil,  quotations  from,  ii.  141.1150. 

153.  162.  185.197-  234-  303- 
366,367.  376.388.409.436, 
437.  iii.  19.  52>  53-  59>  6c> 
61.  68.  70.  122.  195.  206. 
232,   233.  249,  25c.  457, 
534.  iv.  247.  442,  443  . 
fuperftition  concerning, ii.407 
at  Naples,  ii.  414.  iii.  53 
the  tomb  of,  ii.  415 

real  Ate  of,  iii .  25 
miftakes  of  commentators  con- 
cerning, ii.  435 
Vifconti,Galeazzo,  mention  of,  i.  419. 

ii.  2.  7 
monument  of,  ii.  2 
Abate,  mention 
of,  ii.  335 
Vifo,  a  mountain,  i.  345.  350 

Vitel- 
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Vitelhus,  phyfiognomical  beauties  of 
a  head  of,  iii.  12 
characterized,  iii.  13 
Viterbo,  town  of,  ii.  94 
Vivara,  ifland  of,  iii.  143 
Vivarium,  what,  ii.  137 
Ulm  and  cathedral,  i.  66,  67 
Ulrich  von  Hutten,  mention  of,  i.  1 10 
Ulyfles,  geography  of  his  voyage  to 

hell,  ii.  440 
Univerfity  of  Naples,  iii.  9 
Unterwald,  canton  of,  1.  149 

worthy  people  of,  i.  150. 
238 

Volcanello,  the  ifland  of,  iii.  353. 
iv.  372 

Volcanic  countries,  fertility  of,  iii.  42 
matter,  different  kinds  of, 
iii.  74 

Volcano,   fuppofed,  but  afterward 
contradicted,  ii.  54.  6r 
of  Stromboli,  iv.  373 
Volcanoes,  traces  of,  ii.  92.  261.441. 

iii.  15.  73,  74-  143-  205.  353.  iv. 
268.367.  372.  435,  436 

Volta,  the  Chevalier,  mentioned,  i. 

electrical  difcoveries  by,  ii.  53 
Voltaggio,  a  place,  i.  416 
Voltaire  cenfured,  i.  29 
Volterra,  pictures  by,  iv.  427.  430 
Volto,  a  mountain,  iii.  211 
Volturno,  the  ancient  Vulturnui,  ii. 

Voluptuoufnefs  of  the  Romans,  ii.  431 

Vomitoria,  what,  ii.  19S 

Von  Bofe,  a  botanift,  mention  of, 

iv.  521 

Vofs  the  tranflator,  merit  of,  ii.  3S9. 

439.  44S.  iii.  250 
Vow  of  Victor  Amadeus  i.  364 
Vows  to  build  temples:  by  the  Roman 

Kings,  ii.  152 
Urbino,  duchy  and  town  of,  iv.  452 
lTri,  canton  of,  i.  164,  16^,  166 
Urn,  earthen,  in  the  form  of  a  faddle, 

iii.  134 
Uftica,  ifland  of,  iii.  447 
Utenfils,  ancient,  iii.  103  to  109 
Utica,  ftratagem  of  Agathocles  be^ 

fore,  iv.  136 


W 

WADENSCHWEIL,  town  of,  i.  io9 
Wafers,  ancient,  iii.  107 


Waggons  of  Piedmont,  i.  360 
Waldftadte,  lake  of  the  four,  i.  159 
Walk,  the  public,  at  Zurich,  i.  93. 
122 

at  Laufanne,  i.  278 
at  Geneva,  i.  316 
at  Turin,  i.  357 
at  Naples,  ii.  404.  iii.  117 
Wall,  ancient  and  remarkable,  of 
Manduna,  iii.  273 
placed  end-upward   by  the 
earthquake  of  1783,  iii.  329 
Walls,  prodigious,  built  by  DionyAus 

the  elder,  iv.  260 
Walnut  tree  and  fruit,  i.  275.  334 
War,  eternal,  between  Genoa  and 
the  Turks,  i.  415 
facetious,  at  Naples,  ii.  416 
Peloponnefian,  iv.  57 
ftrft  Punic,  clofe  of  the,  iv.  174 
War-horn  of  the  Swifs,  i.  207 
War  fpoils  of  Trajan,  ii.  156 
Wafps  of  Sicily,  iv.  345 
Watch-tower,  law  concerning,  iii* 
248 

Watch-towers  of  Italy  and  S;cilyt 

iii.  6;.  248.  461 
Water,  profufe  ufe  of,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, ii.  206 
gurgling,     or    boiling,  in 

Mount  Vefuvius,  iii.  29 
three  years   old,  comment 

upon  its  age,  iii.  1 50 
fcarce,  and  preferved  in  cif- 

terns,  ib. 
ftagnant,  iii.  263 
want  of,  at  Cotrone,  iii.  311 
medical  ufe  of,  iv.  235 
Waterfall  near  Richterfchweil,  L  118 
in  Unterwald,  i.  15 1 
of  Stampfbach,  of  Jung- 
fiaunbrunnen,   and  of 
Beatufbach,  1.  180 
of  Gielbach,  twelve  de- 

fcents  of,  i.  181 
of  Olfbach,  of  Wandel- 
bach,  and  of  Falkener- 
bach,  i.  183 
of  Alpbach,  of  Dorfbach, 
of  Muhlenbach,  and  of 
Reichenbach,  i.  185 
of  Staubbach.  i.  193 
of  Doux,  i.  260 
of  Semar,  i.  337 
of  Acqua  Pendente,  ii.  93 
at  BatMiara,  iii.  235 
at  Scyli^;  iii.  336 

Water- 
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Waterfall,  famous,  of  Tcrni,  iv.  438 
Waterfalls  of  Tivoli,  iv.  4 1 5 

and  the  Rhine 
compared,  iv. 

Watering  of  lands,  i.  176.  375.  425 
Wax,  anatomical   preparations  in, 
i.  420.  li.  39 
bleached  at  Ancona,  iv.  451 
Wax-colours,  paintings  in,  ii.  ioz 
method  of,  ii.  103 
durability  of,  lb. 
Way,  iEmilian,  ii.  33 
Flaminian,  ii.  <y6 
Appian,  monuments  011  the, 
ii.  3:56.  274 
repaired  by  the  pre- 
fent  Pope,  ii.  359 
repaired  by  Trajan, 
ii.  360.  iii.  279  j 
goldfmiths\  remarkable,  iii.  254  I 
Weights  and  meaiures  of  Sicily,  iii. 

424.  iv.  335.  347.  350.  388 
Well  hot  enough  to  boil  eggs  in  two 
minutes,  iii.  22 
remarkable,  at  Syracufe,  iv. 
245 

Wcnzeflaus,  pictures  by,  and  anec- 
dotes of,  ii.  2  150.  292 

Wet  terhorn  mountain,  i.  184.  189 

Whale;  itranded  on  the  ihores  of  Ca- 
labria, iii.  344 

Wheat  and  grain  of  Italy  and  Sicily, 

iii.  125.  390.490. 

iv.  514 

mode  of  cultivating, 
in  tufts,  iii.  224 

fpecies  of,  in  Sicily, 
iv.338 

•wild,  conjecture  concerning, 
•iv.340 

Whirlpool  near  Meffina,  iii.  ^46.  387 
Whittling,  the  mulic  of  dolphins,  iii. 
161 

Wieland,  quotation  from,  iii.  504 

Wiggenmann,  an  author,  i.  23 

Will  of  the  wifp,  at  the  Pontine 

marih,  ii.  3  57 
Wind,  cold,  at  Otranto,  iii.  288 
Winds  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  remarks 
on,  iii.  161 

hot,  iii.  427 
Wine,  Rhenifh,  i.  40 

Bergttrafsler,  i.  44 

of  Reichenau,  i.  77 

of  Zug,  i.  138 

of  Zurich,  ib. 


Wine  of  Piedmont,  i.  359 
of  Pifa,  ii.  S6 
Albanian,  ii.  273 
of  Fondi  or  Ca.cubum,  ii.  371* 
Falernian,  ii.  382 
of  the  Majftcusy  ii.  381 
excellent,  of  Pofilipo,  ii.  414 
of  Gaurus,  ii.  423 
of  Mount  V  efuvius,  iii.  3t 
of  Sorento,  iii.  1 8  5 
of  Barletta,  iii.  121 
of  Bari,  iii.  226 
of  Gallipoli,  when  excellent, 
iii.  295 

.  improved  cultivation   of,  in 
Calabria,  iii.  351 
of  Gerace,  lb. 

red  Calabrian,  excellence  of, 

\  /*. 

of  Monte  Gerbino,  iii.  424 
of  Caftelivetrano,  iii.  491 
mode  of  making,  iv.  332 
of  Tivoli,  iv.  420 
Wines  of  Syracufe,  iv.  332 

cheap  in  Sicily,  iv.  361 
Winkelmann,  anecdotes  of,  ii.  238. 

275.283.  293,294.  326.  335.  iv.279 
Winkehied,  Arnold  von,  anecdotes 

of,  i.  1 1  £117.5 
Winter,  feverity  of,  in  ancient  Rome, 
ii.  236 

banilhed  from  Italy,  ii.  367, 

368 

Winters,  ancient,  feverity  of,  iii.  252 
Wifbaden,  i-.  3  5 

Wifdom,  legiflative,  of  Switzerland, 
i.  166 

Wolf  of  bronze,  celebrated,  ii.  160 
fuperflition  concerning,  ii.  1 83 
thiftle,    agricultural  remarks 
concerning,  iii. 494  . 
Woman,  animated  old,  in  the  ifland 
of  Capri,  iii.  1  69 
angry  dancing  of  a,  ib. 
buried  by  the  earthquake, 
remarkable  anecdote  of 
a,  iii.  329 
Women,  Italian,  vivacity  of,  ii.  106 
bad  education  and 
beauty  of,  ii.  106, 
107 

Sabine,  anecdote  of,  ii.  140 
ornaments  of,  iii.  io3 
ribbon-weavers    in  Capri, 

characterized,  iii.  184 
Lacedemonian,  iii.  234 
of  Taranto,  beautiful,  iii.258 
Women, 
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Women,  pregnant  and  barren,  how 
affected  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1783,  iii.  330. 

337-  3S4 
miraculous  efcape  of,  dur* 
ing  the  earthquake,  iii. 
337 

courage  of  the,  at  the  fiege 
of  Medina,  iii.  382 

of  the  fouth  contrafted  with 
the  German  and  Euglifh, 

iii.  45  r 

of  San  Giuliano,  remarks 

on,  iii.  466 
of  PanteHlaria,  courage  and 

induftry  of,  iii.  477 
of  Gela,  patriotic  courage 

of,  iv.  10 
proline  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 

iv.  2?9 
Wool  of  a  filh,  iii.  260 
Wouvermans,  pictures  by,  i.  353 
Writing-delk,  ancient,  iii.  107 
Wupper,  river  of,  famous  for  bleach- 
ing, i.  17 

Wupperfelde,  town  of,  i.  iS 
Wurtemberg,  roads  and  cultivation 
of,  i.  s8 
Duke  of,  anecdotes  of, 
i.  58,  5Q 

vVurtz,  Mr.  and  his  wife,  mention- 
ed i.  105 


XANTIPPUS,  the  conqueror  of  Re- 

gulus,  iv.  1 66 
Xenodocus,  particulars  concerning, 

iv.  xv.  137.  139 
Xerxes,  imitated  by  Caligula,  ii.  451 
historical  traces  of,  iv.  35. 
'  37 


YEAR  of  1779  remarkably  fructife- 
rous, iii.  42 

Youths,  celeftial,  talc  concerning,  ii. 
184 

Yverdon,  i.  267 

poor  of,  how  fupplied,  i. 
268 


Z. 


Z  AC  Y  NTH  US,  the  rendezvous  of 

Dion,  iv.  81 
Zaffarana,  a  promontory,  iii.  422.  47,3 
Zaleucus  the  lawgiver,  famous,  iii. 

359 

Zanclus,  an  ancient  king,  iii.  377 
Zelada,  Cardinal,  characterized,  ii. 
167 

Zofingen,  town  of,  i.  176.  203 
Zdppus  and  Andranadoruj,  hiflo- 

rical  traces  of,  iv.  183 
Zug,  town  and  canton  of,  i.  175.  1  ^9 
adminiftration  of  public  affairs 

at,  i.  135 
reftleffnefs  of  the  people  of,i.i37 
handfome  people  of,  i.  17,9 
Zuingle,  mention  of,  i.  126.  135.  21  r 
Zurich,  town  of,  i.  91 

wife  government  and  wealth 

of,  i.  94 
rank  of,  as  a  canton,  i.  97 
revenues  and  domains  of,  i. 
100 

military  force  of,  i.  ior 
how  fupplied  with  corn,  i. 
107 

orphan-houfe  at,  i.  124 
cathedral  of,  i.  126 
a  Roman  camp,  i.  130 
Zv>Jngherr\  term  of  contempt,  i.  1 ';  , 
155.  159.  171.  *5< 
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